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SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
No. XI. 
BY MRS, HOFLAND. 


Tue very interesting story given by 
the Earl of Mulgrave in the novel en- 
titled “‘ Contrast,” has been said, in 
the public journals, to have its origin 
in some inappropriate marriage in 
high life. Several such have un- 
doubtedly taken place within the last 
half century, but I think only one in 
which the female was drawn from the 
privacy of humble life, and who lived 
and died the same modest, gentle, and 
interesting creature, who first attract- 
ed the affections and insured the esteem 
of her wedded lord, It is, indeed, 
pretty mt supposed, thaf the 
mother of the Marquis of Exeter is 
the person alluded to; and as many 
years are now past since the news- 
papers which announced her death 
gave also the leading traits of her 
short but eventful history, I venture 
to offer them to the present race of 
lady readers, observing only, that in 
the history of the nobleman who mar- 
ried her there are circumstances as 
romantic as any which imagination 
could conceive, or any writer of fic- 
tion would venture to pourtray, and 
equally claiming attention. 

The Honourable Henry Cecil, heir- 
tee th to his uncle, the Earl of 

xeter, was very early in life, by the 
advice and with the management of 
friends, (who knew the value of an 
heiress to a younger brother’s son,) 
betrothed to Miss Vernon, of Han- 
bury; and the peerage informs us, 
that they were married when he was 
about twenty-two. I have been told 
by a lady, who was well acquainted 

Jung, 1832. 


with the parties at that period, that 
the bride was about three years 
younger, and a very elegant woman, 
being rather above the middle size, 
finely formed, and delicately fair. 
Perhaps, had she not been in a man- 
ner forced upon him by those mistaken 
friends who forgot that the heart has 
wants which the purse cannot sup- 
ply, she might have attracted his af- 
fections, as well as have supplied his 
pleasures; but there is always a re- 
sistance in the mind of man to cone 
straint, and probably it operated 
strongly in this case, for it is certain 
that he was, to say the least, a very 
negligent husband. At a later season, 
pity towards one who probably had 
been influenced not less than himself, 
or admiration of an accomplished and 
handsome woman, together with gra- 
titude for her dowry, and the recol- 
lection that their engagement was 
irrevocable, might have induced him 
so to control his own feelings as to 
produce eventually peace, if not hap- 
piness, to both; but few are wise so 
soon. Without being actually un- 
kind, in a short period he became 
indifferent; and being a man of acute 
sensibility and fervid passions, negli- 
gence was in him a species of unnatu- 
ral fault, and argued positive dislike. 
After the birth of a son, (which ap- 
peared likely to produce a ct: 
train of feelings towards the mother, 
but which died in a very short time,) 
Mr. Cecil became accustomed to leave 
home for long periods of time, which 
he spent at London or Newmarket, 
21 
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and the situation of his lovely lady 
excited much commiseration in the 
neighbourhood. She was a woman 
of delicate constitution and retiring 
manners, seldom seeking to share the 
leasures her fortune purchased, or 
eaving the house where it appeared to 
be her husband’s pleasure to immure 
her. Her only companion or visitant 
was a young clergyman, to whom Mr. 
Cecil was much attached, as they had 
been intimate friends at college, and 
who was a man of high family and 
great attainments, but of such a deli- 
cate state of health as to render him 
unequal to much exertion, and little 
likely to follow the chase of ambition. 
To his friends alone devolved the task 
of providing for him, and it is pro- 
bable that no one was more anxious 
to do so than Mr. Cecil, since he al- 
most compelled him to live in his 
house, and was known to wish his ad- 
vancement most yng: | at the time 
when he procured him the curacy he 
filled. 

When the few duties of his small 
parish were performed, every hour 
of Mr. Sneyd’s time was devoted 
to Mrs. Cecil, to whom he read, 
with whom he played or discoursed 
*‘ most excellent music,” and who 
probably as little suspected the wan- 
derings of her own heart as he did, 
until both were fatally entangled.— 
I have no power or wish to trace such 
paths, but who can fail to pity persons 
se singularly situated—it is enough to 
say, that the clergyman being reported 
as dying of a brain fever, his kind 
friend left every enticement London 
offered, and hastened to the bede-side 
of the raving individual. 

Alas! what met his ears ?—conti- 
nual adjurations to the beloved, the 
adored ‘ Harriet,’’ the wife of his 
friend, blended with bitter self-re- 
proach, with allusions to some late 
and terribly lamented interview, and 
protestations of remorse unspeakable, 
arising alike from a sense of base in- 
gratitude towards the friend he loved, 
and POR tsa anguish for a crime 
especially — in a Christian 
minister. These ravings were so 
blended with the wild matter in which 
the delirious deal, that, shocked as he 
could not fail to be, still Mr. Cecil 
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hoped that al/ was madness, and 
waited patiently the abatement of the 
fever, happy to perceive that no other 
person seemed to place the slightest 
stress upon any portion of the lamen. 
tations in question. 

The fever passed away, leaving the 

atient convalescent and deeply me- 
ancholy. The alarmed husband then 
revealed to him what had been spoken, 
and received from a heart crushed and 
broken by repentance, the sad confir- 
mation of his fears; together with a 
promise that he would, by some pub- 
lic proof of guilt, ensure to the injured 
husband the only reparation circum- 
stances admitted. In doing this, the 
unhappy man signed his own death- 
warrant; for, in dishonouring the 
church of which he was a member, 
and incurring the reproaches of friends 
who held him in high esteem, and 
exciting horror in his own lowly but 
loving re he was over- 
whelmed by grief so unutterable and 
unbearable, that so soon as the trial 
which ensued was over, he set sail for 
Lisbon, where the wretched woman 
who had now become his wife soon 
laid him in that grave which was, in- 
deed, the best hiding-place for a heart 
so broken. 

At this period, Mr. Cecil was about 
thirty—a period when a man of sensi- 
bility feels the full value of domestic 
ties. He had seen much of fashion- 
able life, despised its general heart- 
lessness, and deplored his own share 
in its arrangements, its errors, and 
their consequences ; and under these 
impressions, ardently desired, as every 
man of refinement and integrity must 
do, to be loved exclusively and pas- 
sionately for himself, independent of 
his station in society. 

During the time of his pending law- 
suit, he kept much aloof from society, 
and taking a ride in a thinly-inhabited 
part of Shropshire, was one day much 
struck by the modest answer and deli- 
cate beauty of a young girl, of whom 
he inquired his way, at the time when 
she was entering her father’s cottage. 
In consequence of this impression, and 
the retirement it offered, he entered, 
and inquired if the mistress of the 
house could accommodate him with 
lodgings ; and since he was prepared 
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to obviate all difficulties, and really 
found an abode of more than common 
decency and comfort, he became sta- 
tionary until the period when his libe- 
ration from the matrimonial fetters 
should be decided. 

There were several children, but 
Sally, the eldest, who was only in her 
sixteenth year, was the “ immediate 
jewel of the house.’? She was sweet- 
tempered, intelligent, and industrious, 
hut bashful to very fearfulness, and 
unlearned to very ignorance. The 
strange gentleman, by degrees, how- 
ever, so far conquered her timidity, 
that she thankfully attended to the 
lessons he taught her, and gave every 
hour she could spare to reading the 
books he lent her; and since he never 
even spoke to her save in the presence 
of her mother, the father, who was 
not less upright and prudent, thanked 
him for the pains he took in teachin 
her. Nor could he be less grateful 
for the many comforts flowing from 
the bounty of his lodger; but he re- 
ceived them warily, not less than 
thankfully, for his neighbours whis- 
pered doubts as to the character of 
the rich lodger, insinuating “ that his 
noble appearance and his fine horse” 
exactly tallied with the description 
given of those dashing highwaymen 
who at that time exhibited their prow- 
ess on Hounslow-heath and Bagshot- 
common. 

These reports gained ground, when 
the stranger suddenly departed, with- 
out giving any idea that he should 
ever return: but his movements had 
evidently been governed by letters, 
for which he generally rode himself 
to the nearest town. Weeks and 
months passed by, and though a tale 
of wonder lasts long in a small vil- 
lage, people had began to forget the 
stranger, (whose assumed name I 
cannot recollect,) when Higgins one 
evening, as he returned from his 
work, was overtaken by him on the 
road. 

In reply to the gentleman’s inquiries 
after his family, he was answered— 
‘* All were well, except Sally; she 
had somehow fallen into a pining sort 
of a way for a long time past—in- 
deed, now he came to recollect, al- 
inost ever since he left them.” 


Mr. Cecil hung his horse at the 
little garden-gate, and entered the 
cottage with its owner. His sudden 
appearance produced a scream of joy 
from the mother and her younger 
children, but far deeper effects from 
the drooping lily who had suffered 
from his absence. In the astonish- 
ment, the ecstasy, the fainting, trem- 
bling joy of poor Sarah, he saw, in- 
deed, the depth and intensity of wo- 
man’s love—saw, too, in her faded 
cheek, how much she had suffered 
from his absence, and perceived from 
the little she became at length able to 
speak, that his teaching had produced 
improvement beyond his expectations. 
The consequence of these observations 
was, the re-engagement of his lodg- 
ings, an explanation to the father as 
to his means of life, which satisfied 
the honest man’s scruples, an anxious 
return to his former occupation of in- 
structor to Sarah, together with an 
open avowal of affection, and inten- 
tion of marriage, for he was now at 
liberty to form the connection. 

In three months, he had secured a 
house in the same neighbourhood, to 
which he conducted his now recovered 
bride, amid the congratulations of her 
proud and happy family. One cir- 
cumstance had, indeed, occurred in 
the church to alarm the father; this 
was the signature of ‘“‘ Henry Cecil,’”’ 
a name they had never heard before ; 
and such was the unflinching integrity 
of Higgins, that even then he would 
have withdrawn his child from the 

romised greatness of her happiness, 
if, in consequence of a_ whispered 
communication to the clergyman, he 
had not been assured by him, “ that 
all was right and honourable on the 
part of the bridegroom.” 

Within a year the happy wife pre- 
sented her husband with a daughter, 
on the birth of which he feasted the 
poor, and manifested extraordinary 
attention to the gentle and lovely crea- 
ture, who lived but in his presence. 
At the end of another year she was 
the mother of a fine boy, and on this 
occasion his demonstrations of joy 
were so great, and his gifts so profuse, 
and he was seen to such advantage in 
his attentions to the people, that all 
repented of their former scandals, and 
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voted him ‘‘ the best man and the 
grandest gentleman ever beheld in the 
neighbourhood.” 

Since the time of his marriage he 
had very seldom left home, and was 
always absent only for a short time, 
and punctual as to the very hour 
named for his return; but it 30 hap- 
pened that in the very midst of his 
rejoicings an express arrived which 
eompelled him to quit his joyous 
home, as fast as a post-ehaise and four 
could convey him, and as he confessed 
to his weeping, but confiding wife, for 
an indefinite period, during which he 
(desired that both her parents would 
remain with her. When a fortnight 
had passed, and only one short and 
mysteriously worded note had found 
its way to the invalid, rumours again 
revived to the disadvantage of the 
absent, and his late profusion was 
deemed the farewell boon of a splendid 
robber. Another week passed, and 
the parents shared the alarm, but the 
wife did not. She sought only to re- 
cover her strength, to nurse the babe 
of whom her beloved was so proud, 
and to wait patiently for his appear- 
ance. 

The sound of earriage wheels drew 
every creature tothe door the beginning 
of the fourth week, when they beheld, 
with astonishment, the master return- 
ing in a coach drawn by six noble, 
horses, followed by outriders, and: 
making altogether such an exhibition 
as had never been seen in the parish 
of B—— before. The servants were 
all in mourning, so, too, was their 
master, who on alighting sprang into 
the entrance of his dwelling, clasped 
to his bosom the pale, but lovely one 
who was hastening to meet him, and 
proclaimed her to those around the 
“* Countess of Exeter.”’ 

His absence was easily explained, 
together with his reasons for past 
concealment, and the satisfaction he 
had enjoyed in believing himself be- 
loved so tenderly by one who had 
never heard till now of the high for- 
tunes which awaited her. Happy 
would it have been for her if she had 
never known them, for it was certain 
that her best days were past in that 
retirement from which she was now 
doomed to emerge, and which (with a 
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handsome income) the earl settled on 
her parents. It has been always said, 
that the grandeur of Burleigh House, 
to which she was immediately removed, 
pressed upon her spirits, withered her 
young heart’s innocent cheerfulness, 
and gave her a sense of being unfit for 
the high station she filled, of the most 
distressing character. Various anec- 
dotes were in eirculation as to her 
dread of appearing at court, the pecu- 
liar kindness of the queen tewards 
her, and the pains taken by the ear} 
to encourage and sustain her in those 
trials of fortitude to which the duties 
of her rank rendered her subjeet. 
Her nature was essentially feminine 
and gentle ; the cares of a very supe- 
rior man had for more than two years 
been given to her improvement, and 
she was naturally acute and habitually 
active, so that we can hardly doubt 
that, with a person uncommoaly ele- 
gant, and features singularly delicate 
and intelligent, she might have passed 
through the highest circles unmarked 
for deficiency, and admired for per- 
sonal attraction, had she possessed the 
nerve to try. 

But, alas! her very abilities taught 
her to observe the difference between 
habitual ease and conscious adoption 
of manners, and her very adoration of 
her husband led her to the conelusion 
of her own unworthy elevation. In 
the liberality of her views, the charity 
and unbounded benevolence of her 
conduct, the quiet, but dignified, per- 
formance of her ordinary duties, as 
mistress and as mother, she has left 
behind her a character of which her 
son, the present Marquis of Exeter, 
may well be proud ; but yet her timid 
nature shrunk beneath the glare of 
that splendour by which she was sur- 
rounded, and after being long an in- 
valid, she had not strength to survive 
the birth of her second son, but sunk 
gently into the grave, for which she 
had long sought to prepare herself, be- 
loved by all who knew her, and deeply 
regretted by her numerous dependents. 

The earl was for nearly four years 
a widower, and unquestionably much 
of that time a sincere mourner, but we 
may suppose that, like the hero of 
Lord Mulgrave’s story, he had, during 
his late wedded life, discovered that, 
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although there may be much love in a 
marriage thus constructed, there can 
be little of that union of ideas, that 
sense of friendship and full confidence 
of heart in each other, which belongs 
to equality of condition, education, 
and affection; he, therefore, for his 
third wife, took one very distinct alike 
from the heiress of a country gentle- 
man and the daughter of a peasant, 
being no less a personage than a 
duchess, the widow of the Duke of 
Hamilton. 

With this lady he was said not to 
enjoy the happiness he merited, and 
frequently be compelled to regret the 
humble and obedient being to whom 
his smiles were as the light of day. 
She brought him no rivals to bis 
Sarah’s children, on whom he lavished 
all a father’s love, but he died whilst 
they were still very young, surviving 
his third marriage only two or three 
years, and after all this eventful his- 
tory falling in the meridian of life. 

In the meantime the rr woman 
who was his first partner, after losing 
the object of her sincere, but guilty 
attachment, had returned unwillingly 
to her country, under all those cir- 
cumstances of distress which belong- 
ed to her situation as a convicted 
adultress and a bereaved widow, smart- 
ing under the infliction of disgrace, 
and the grief inevitable to a loss 
which, in her case, combined every 
domestic tie. ‘To these sorrows were 
also, for the present, added that of 
poverty, since her fortune had been 
reduced before her separation, and 
from her funds alone could the sum 
in which the unhappy partner of her 
guilt was cast be liquidated, and the 
many harpies of the law attendant on 
such concerns be satisfied. Shrinking 
from every eye, she sought only to 
hide herself and her miseries in the 
mansion which had been settled upon 
her; but as she could not subsist 
there without the interference of some 
legal friend, who would collect the 
remnant of her noble fortune, and 
save her from personal interference, 
after some time she fixed upon a 
Counsellor Phillips for that purpose, 
as having been known and esteemed 
by her father. 

After some years had passed, and 
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by his exertions she had been re- 
Mt soe in comparative affluence, this 
gentleman became her husband, but 
she still persisted in hiding herself 
from the world, and bore in her per- 
sonal appearance, and her carriage, 
every symptom of penitence, sorrow, 
and shame, incident to her early his- 
tory. She could never be seen out of 
the grounds which surrounded her 
mansion, save at the nearest church, 
which she always visited on foot, if 
the weather permitted, and arrayed so 
plainly that she could attain her pew 
without observation, save from stran- 
gers, who could hardly fail to be 
struck by the graceful form of one 
who cs sought to elude every 
eye, and was yet so superior to all 
around her. Such was her situation 
and conduct when I was in her neigh- 
bourhood about thirty years since, at 
which time the two persons whose 
union with each other laid the founda- 
tion of so much unhappiness, were 
married to their third partners, a cir- 
cumstance not easily paralleled as to 
its singularity. 

The principal circumstances of this 
history are unhappily preserved in the 
records of the law and of the grave; 
others have been given to me by a 
neighbour of the countess, who knew 
her in childhood, and watched over 
the progress of her lord’s courtship, 
marriage, and discovery, being, as he 
confessed, one of those who believed 
him to be “ no better than he should 
be.”? If to this brief survey of his his- 
tory we bring the aid of imagination, 
in order to depict the many strugyles 
of pride, disappointment, love, ten- 
derness, and honour—of solicitude to 
maintain dignity, and affection aban- 
doned to its object, finding its all of 
bliss in one artless bosom, yet com- 
pelled to own its insufficiency for hap- 

iness, what singular positions in feel- 
ing and situation do we contemplate. 

If we turn to other actors in the 
drama, how much do we find to inves- 
tigate, sluwly and mournfully, for by 
such steps were the pious and the 
virtuous led to their destruction.— 
Never did the pen of a novelist, or the 
conception of a tragic poet, delineate 
such woe as that which devoured and 
consumed a man, who in his very guilt 
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was incapable of deceit, and in whom 
sorrow and love were alike destructive 
passions, yet purifying by their inten- 
sity the victim they had misled. After 
all, perhaps, she (who, I apprehend, 
still lives) has been most to be pitied, 
and her sad story may serve as a me- 
mento against all matches made upon 
the principles of worldly interest. 

I cannot conclude without express- 
ing my admiration of Lord Mulgrave’s 
truly interesting story of the “‘ Con- 
trast.”’ His Lucy is most admirably 
conceived, and depicted by the hand 
of a master, for such only could give 
those difficult and exquisite touches 
by which simplicity is exhibited, the 
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most difficult as well as delicate of all 
delineations. In my own opinion (not- 
withstanding the assertions or adver- 
tisements of the journals) the best 
characteristics of his heroine are fur- 
nished by his own genius and power 
of general observation, and not b 

anecdote or personal recollection. it 
is, however, very probable that even 
in bis nursery the story of the Countess 
of Exeter might have met the ear, 
since it was then much talked of, and 
the impression has finally led to the 
production of a story singularly pa- 
thetic, and variously beautiful, ener- 
getic, and interesting. 





AN IMITATION OF THE FOURTH ODE OF HORACE. L. }. 


Srern winter flies! and blushing Spring 
In laughing joy resumes her reign :— 
Favonius shakes his perfum’d wing, 
And flutters o’er the fields again :— 
The bark careers the yielding seas, 
And sports before the vernal breeze. 


The cold, the icy touch no more 
Subdues each feeling into pain ; 
All Nature owns the genial hour, 
And starts to vivid life again! 
The flocks and herds enjoy the change, 
And o’er the thymy pastures range. 


Beneath the bending moon, the swains 
With nymphs of fairest forms advance, 
_ To beat with flying feet the plains 
That echo to their rustic dance! 
’Tis now the rosy wreath should twine, 
My fair, around that brow of thine !— 


And while the glow of youth is your’s, 
And May’s ambrosial sweets abound— 
Oh! bless the heav’nly hand that pours 
Such kind—such lib’ral gifts around : 
For pallid Death, with rapid doom, 
Prepares for all an equal tomb. 


So brief the longest date of man, 

So few the years he numbers o’er 
Before he measures out his span, 

And dies—and then is seen no more, 
That even youth’s ecstatic reign 
No lengthen’d hope can entertain. 


Then let no vain regrets destroy 
The verdant freshness of the year ! 
While blooming Spring dispenses joy, 
Oh! banish far the frowns of Care ; 
For life’s gay moments quickly fy— 


To-day we sport—to-merrow die. 


Wa. M—, JUN. 
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THE SARACEN, OR THE LOST SON. 
BY CHARLES MAY. 
And is it thus we meet? my son! my son!—Old Play. 


Tue setting sun was flinging his 
last beams on the luxuriant foliage of 
that part of the new chase, ur forest, 
adjacent to Lyndhurst, in Hampshire, 
as King Stephen, attended by a gallant 
company of hunters, wound through 
its verdant glades, on his return to 
Falcon Pleasaunce, a hunting seat at 
which the royal party were sojourn- 
ing. 

Westene were the sportive sallies 
that passed between the wmirthful 
monarch and his gay companions, 
whose spirits, enlivened by healthful 
exercise, and animated by the pre- 
sence and example of their sovereign, 
betrayed them into expressions of 
hilarity that echoed far and wide 
through “‘ the merry greenwood.” 

As the party drew near the “ Plea- 
saunce,’’? two of their number, Sir 
Raimonde D’Avenal and hisson Arthur, 
approached to take their leave of the 
king, previously to their departure for 
their own residence, which was distant 
a few miles, on Whe borders of the 
forest. 

“‘ Nay, D’Avenal, thou wilt tarry 
with us to-night,” said the king: “* we 
have ridden to-day much farther than 
we are wont, and thou and Arthur 
must need refreshment. At least,’’ 
added he, when Sir Raimonde re- 
iterated his request to return home, 
“you will halt and rest yourselves and 
your good steeds awhile.” 

Sir Raimonde could not but -ac- 
quiesce, and the whole party entered 
the Pleasaunce, where an ample repast 
had been provided. 

In less than two hours Sir Raimonde 
was on horseback, and prepared for 
his departure, having respectfully, but 
strenuously, declined the king’s press- 
ing invitation to a longer stay. 

“Poor D’Avenal!” said Stephen, 
after the knight’s departure, address- 
ing himself to his gay companions at 
the festive board, ‘* he seems, indeed, 
a man of sorrows. Know you, De 
Tracy, the cause of the dejection which 
seems his constant companion ?” 

“The loss of a wife, some twenty 


years ago, is, 1 believe, your highness, 
the only reason assigned,” replied De 
Tracy, somewhat coarsely. 

** The loss of a wife!’’ cried Stephen, 
with an incredulous elevation of his 
finely-arched eye-brows :—“a strange 
cause, methinks, for twenty years’ 
dolour! He seems not acquainted, 
Mowbray,” significantly added the 
king, ** with the recipe of a valorous 
friend of ours.” 

‘‘ If he is wise, sir,’ replied Mow- 
bray, a gallant sexagenarian, who had 
just led to the altar his third spouse, 
a blushing girl of nineteen, ‘ if he is 
wise, sir, he will remain as heis. I 
had less affliction from the loss of toy 
two dear dead Dame Mowbrays, than 
from the buxom Lady Janet who now 
rules paramount over the housewifery 
at Eaglehurst.” 

The serious tone, and look of un- 
affected sincerity, that accompanied 
this candid acknowledgment, power- 
fully excited the merriment of the king 
and his guests. Sir Mowbray, how- 
ever, bore with exemplary patience 
the various smart sallies he had so un- 
wittingly drawn upon himself, 

Let us return to Sir Raimonde and 
his son Arthur, who were by this time 
far advanced on their journey home- 
ward. 

The moon had risen high in the 
heavens ere they had left the Plea- 
saunce, and was shedding her soft 
glory over the beautiful scenery of the 
forest. The various troops of red 
deer that, aroused from their repose 
by the trampling of the travellers’ 
horses, bounded fleetly over the green- 
sward, (which was studded with wild 
flowers, and bathed in the silver moon- 
light,) gave a delightful animation to 
the otherwise unbroken stillness of 
the scene. 

After a short time spent in admir- 
ing contemplation of these enchanting 
scenes, Sir Raimonde reverted to the 
subject that lay nearest his heart. 

‘* Arthur,” said he, “‘1 had a dream 
last night—methought I had repaired 
to Palestine, and there discovered thy 
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ill-fated brother—but how discovered 
him ?—an unbeliever!—Arthur, an 
apostate from the faith of his fathers ! 
Methought I used every effort to wean 
him from the accursed creed, but in 
vain. To arguments of most con- 
vincing weight, I added the commands 
of a parent—I added the entreaties of 
a friend—but commands and entrea- 
ties were alike unavailing. Arthur, my 
reason, my heart, tells me thy brother 
lives, and lives an unbeliever.” 


‘“* Nay, Sir Raimonde,” replied the 
young man, “ thy fears induce that 
thought—thy dreams are but the 
visions of thy waking reveries—dis- 
tempered imagination is the parent 
of those frightful phantoms which so 
greviously distress thee.” 

As Arthur concluded, a discordant 
voice was heard within the adjacent 
underwood, chaunting the following 
words :— 


‘¢Oh, where are my baby-boys, one, two, and three, 
’Neath the cold sod cradled to sleep ? 
I’ll shade it with boughs from the green willow tree, 
And lay me beside it to weep!” 


As the sounds died away, a female 
emerged from the wood, and with a 
rapid pace advanced toward the travel- 
lers, gy without observing 
them. As she approached, her tall 
form, dilating in the obscure moon- 
light, seemed almost gigantic. Her 
attire, which was fantastically arrayed, 


bespoke extreme poverty, and through 
the raven locks that floated wildly 
round her bare head, her dark eves 
beamed in unearthly brightness. “As 
she perceived the travellers, she start- 
ed back, and, after a momentary 
pause, sang thus— 


“ Tarry, Sir Knight, and I'll tell thee a tale, 
That shall drive back the blood from thy cheek so pale ; 
I'll tell thee of one to thy bosom most dear, 
Whose stern fate has cost thee many a tear :— 
Leave England’s shores—on Paynim ground 
The dead still is living, the lost shall be found.” 


‘“« Stay, woman, leave me not thus!” 
cried the astonished knight, as the 
mysterious being was hastily retiring ; 
‘‘ answer me one question, and I will 
load thee with gold !’’ 


A contemptuous laugh followed this 
passionate address, and as the tall form 
of the spaewife receded among the 
trees, she sang, at the highest pitch of 
her discordant voice, as follows :— 


« Think not, Sir Knight, that gold I prize, 
Who trusts the gay deceiver, 
But looks for love in a wanton’s eyes, 
And doth to his ruin believe her !”’ 


As the rustling of the underwood 
through which she hastily traced her 
way, ceased to be heard, the spaewife 
again struck into one of her unme- 
lodious ditties, but so totally uncon- 
nected with either of her former strains, 
that it was evident the circumstance 
which had left the most powerful im- 
pression on the minds of her auditors 
had ceased to occupy her own thoughts. 

Sir Raimonde would have followed 
her, but astonishment and agitation 
rooted him to the spot. “ The sibyl 
shall be obeyed,” ejaculated he, when 
his feelings allowed him utterance ; 
then, setting spurs to their horses, the 





father and son pursued their rapid 
route in profound silence. 

At an early hour on the following 
morning, Sir Raimonde D’Avenal re- 
paired to the Pleasaunce, and request- 
ed an audience of the king, with the 
intent of soliciting permission to under- 
take a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

** My dear D’Avenal,” said Stephen, 
after the knight had stated the object 
of his petition, ‘could I think this 
measure so necessary to thy peace as 
thou imaginest, I would not fora mo- 
ment oppose thy wishes; but believe 
me, thou hast given way so much to 
despondence, that thy sorrow has, as 
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it were, become an all-pervading feel- 
ing to thee. Let me pray thee to 
abandon thy romantic design—come 
oftener to court—join in the festi- 
vities thou didst witness yesterday, but 
wouldst not share—essay to kindle 
within thy soul the sunshine of con- 
tent—and I warrant thee a month shall 
behold thee an altered man.” 

* Your highness is not acquainted 
with my story,” said D’Avenal. 

“‘] heard it yester even from thy 
friend, De Tracy.”’ 

“‘ De Tracy, sir, is of too light a 
mind to be the registrar of my sor- 
rows,” replied Sir Raimonde ; adding, 
“would your highness deign to hear 
an old man’s tale, it might, perchance, 
convince you mine is no idle grief.” 

“If the recital pain thee not, I 
would fain hear it,” said the king. 

‘‘ Early in life, your highness, I 
was destined to sustain the loss of an 
adored wife, who survived but a few 
days the birth of my youngest, now 
my only boy. Surrounded by the 
pomp and gaiety of court, your high- 
ness, perchance, has never proved the 
pure bliss of unambitious privacy and 
domestic love, and cannot, therefore, 
judge the full extent of such bereave- 
ment. My loved and lost Matilda 
had been the playmate of my child- 
hood, the bright fairy vision of my 
youthful dreams; she blessed me 
awhile, and when she faded from my 
sight, I was, in truth bereaved! Deep- 
ly smnitten, my bruised, but rebellious 
heart submitted not unmurmuringly 
to its chastisement. The punishment 
of my transgression was not distant. 

“Ere I had been long deprived of 
her whose love had sweetened my cup 
of life, the banner of the Cross was 
raised, and hastily beneath it ranged 
the good and great of every rank. I 
joined the holy band, but no religious 
zeal impelled ine—the ardour that in- 
flamed all other bosoms, warmed not 
mine—my only thought was to dispel, 
by change of scene and active employ- 
ment, the gloom that bitter memory 
flung around me. 

‘* Accompanied by a chosen body 
of retainers, and taking with me my 
children, my only solace, I repaired to 
the rendezvous of the devotees, and 
svon after set off for Palestine. 

June, 1832. 


** We arrived, through perils of land 
and sea, on the Paynim shore. Sur- 
mounting the obstructions of foes, the 
treacheries of false friends, the horrors 
of sickness, we fought our way, till the 
towers of Jerusalem brightened in our 
view, beneath the burning beams of a 
cloudless eastern sky. Five tedious 
weeks we lay before the town; and 
during that protracted siege my peace 
received a wound that twice five years 
twice numbered have not healed. My 
elder child had, during my absence on 
a mission of importance, been incau- 
tiously conducted by his attendant be- 
yond the limits of the camp. On my 
return, my feelings were harrowed by 
the tale that my boy had been torn 
from me by a roving party of the 
Infidels, who had left the mangled and 
lifeless body of his incautious atten- 
dant at a short distance from the cainp, 
a horrible example of their unpro- 
voked cruelty. Would—would that my 
child had met the same fate at the 
hands of the barbarians !—I had not 
then been deemed to think of him with 
horror !”’ 

‘* Nay, Sir Raimonde, thou art too 
gloomy—thou tukest too seriously to 
heart thy deprivation,” interrupted the 
king, anxious to calm the emotion 
that was so evident in the deportment 
of D’ Avenal. 

‘* No, sir! the loss of my poor boy 
had been my least concern,’’ replied 
Sir Raimonde; “ had he perished, I 
should have mourned his death, but 
without those distressing thoughts 
which even to this hour unceasingly 
haunt me. Had he fallen by the hands 
of the Infidels, his innocent spirit had 
winged its way to bliss, and I had been 
resigned, if not content ; but now, per- 
chance, he lives to scoff at the creed of 
his forefathers—to swell the ranks of the 
unbelievers; this thought, sir, strikes 
most painfully on a parent’s bosom— 
this solicitude saddens my existence, 
and blisters my heart with a ceaseless 
agony.”” 

‘¢ And what relief dost thou expect 
from thine intended pilgrimage ?”’ in- 
quired Stephen. 

Sir Raimonde replied by a full ac- 
count of the dream he had comimuni- 
cated to his son on the previous even- 
ing ; with a relation of the mysterious 
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address of the spaewife, as narrated a 
few pages back. 

When the reader considers the super- 
stitious credulity of the period of which 
we are swriting, he will not, we imagi ne, 
be surprised to learn that the king, 
fully persuaded of the interposition of 
Heaven, no longer opposed Sir Rai- 
monde’s resolution. 

“Thou art aware, D’Avenal, that 
our cousin of France is about to lead 
an expedition to Palestine ; I will pro- 
cure thee a favourable reception at his 
hands.” 

« Thou wilt not, I trow, be burthen- 
ed with a numerous train,” added the 
king, after Sir Raimonde had tendered 
his acknowledgments. ‘ Arthur will, 
doubtlessly, accompany thee,’’ added 
he. 

D’Avenal replied in the affirmative, 
and proceeded to give a full account 
of his arrangements. 

‘* God speed thee, Sir Raimonde !” 
said Stephen, when D’ Avenal eonclud- 
ed; ‘* but thou and Arthur must not 
fail to sojourn a while at the Plea- 
saunce, before your departure.” 

D’Avenal again expressed his grate- 
ful acknowledgments, and retired. 

In less than a fortnight after the in- 
terview above described, Sir Raimonde 
and his son had repaired to France, 
and joined the expedition, which, un- 
der Louis VII., was setting out for 
Palestine. 

The crusade had been undertaken by 
that monarch from a wish to appease 
the wrath of offended Heaven, which 
his conscience told him he had exeited 
by unprovoked eruelty toward the 
defenceless inhabitants of Vetri, in 
Champagne. 

Having reduced to submission the 
Count of Champagne, who had thrown 
off his allegiance, the infuriated mon- 
arch had punished, with unparalleled 
barbarity, the adherents of that rebel- 
hous nobleman. Thirteen hundred of 
these unhappy persons having taken 
refuge in a church, Louis, surrounding 
it with his soldiers, had set fire to the 
sacred edifice, and thus immolated his 
victims. Smitten with remorse for this 
act of saerilegious cruelty, he had pro- 
jected the expedition to Palestine, a 
penance which was at that period 
deemed a sufficient atonement for any 
species of barbarity. 


The expedition was, at the period of 
our travellers’ arrival in France, on 
the eve of its departure for the Holy 
Land, whither, after a tedious voyage, 
it arrived. 

Uninfluenced by the spirit of enter- 

rise so ardently felt by his companions 
in arms, Sir Raimonde seldom partook 
of 


“« The glorious perils of the tented field ;” 


generally occupying some post of trust 
and honour at a distance from the scene 
of operations. However, his son, the 
young and gallant Arthur, fought with 
distinguished success by the side of the 
French monareh, whose esteem and 
friendship he shared in no trifling 
degree. Various were the instances 
of his boy’s devoted heroism that 
reached the father’s ears; but is it to 
be wondered, that while that father’s 
heart swelled with pride at the grow- 
ing fame of his Arthur, the éxulting 
throb was checked by a_prophetie 
sigh? ° * ° 

The last beams of day were linger- 
ing on the gilded minarets of -Acre, 
as Sir Raimonde D’Avenal, who had 
been left in eustody of that important 
post, aseended the ramparts, to enjoy 
the grateful eoolness of the evening, 
so refreshing after the burning heat 
of an eastern day. 

As the governor turned an angle of 
the fortress that commanded a view of 
the mole and harbour beneath, he ad- 
dressed himself to the page who at- 
tended him. ‘* Walter, I trow thou 
wouldst fain see yonder vessels spread 
their white sails to the breeze that 
should waft them back to our native 
shores ; if suecess attend us, a few 
weeks will terminate eur eampaign. 
Thou wilt have strange tales to tell at 
home of the sights thou hast seen in 
this distant land.” 

‘‘ Pray Heaven, Sir Raimonde, I 
may not have sad ones, tov,” respond- 
ed the youth, with a sigh. 

‘* Heaven grant thou mayest not,” 
replied D’Avenal ; adding, ** Full many 
a lightsome foot that sprung from yon 
gay vessels, shall be slow to re-em- 
bark! Full many a gallant heart that 
throbbed impatiently to reach the Pay- 
nim shore, shall lie cold beneath 1t 
ere the light canvass wooes the breeze 
in our homeward course.”’ 
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«* Five days have elapsed,’’ continu- 
ed he, ** since | have received dis- 
patches, and I'am in hourly expecta- 
tion of intelligence. Ere this, I ween, 
the decisive blow has been struck.’’ 

Sir Raimonde was interrupted by a 
deafening shout from the garrison, 
whose huzzas and exclamations of vic- 
tory told the arrival of intelligence of 
no disagreeable nature. Hastily retir- 
ing from the ramparts, the governor 
was met by the courier, whose arrival 
had been the cause of such tumultuous 
expressions of joy. 

‘‘ Alwyn, thou art wute!” said he, 
as the messenger, one ef his own re- 
tainers, greeted him in silence. ‘* Thy 
haggard mien and down-cast eye but 
ill accord with the joyous cry that 
lately shook our walls. What news 
hast thou ?—Nay, blench not, man !— 
tell me the worst ; thou canst not speak 
aught that I am not prepared to hear.”’ 

- T trust thou art, sir knight.” 

“Tam, good Alwyn; but, prithee, 
why this mystery ; tell me, how fares 
the king ?”’ 

“His grace is well, sir knight. 
Success, too, has crowned our arms. 
The Saracens fought long and well; 
but we have conquered them, and 
Ascalon is in our hands, the well- 
earned prize of valour.” 

«« That’s well. One question more, 
good Alwyn; how did my boy demean 
himself 2’? 

‘“* Most gallantly, sir knight ; amon 
the first he fought, and even outdi 
his former daring. Sir knight, the 
combat was his most glorious, and— 
his last !—he battled it nobly, and now 
sleeps upon the bed of honour !”’ 

The blood rushed hack upon the 
heart of D’Avenal; he grasped con- 
vulsively the arm of his attendant, and 
leaned on it for support. 

“ His boy, the brave, the beautiful, the 
young, 

Was lost—and deep the father’s breast 

was wrung!” 

** Alwyn,’ said he, when at length 
he could articulate, *‘ thou hast exe- 
cuted thy commission well, and merit- 
est my thanks. Now go, my friend, 
and refresh thyself.” 


** Lie still, my heart, thou hast thy 
proud desire!” ejaculated the vener- 
able sufferer ; ‘‘ yet,” added he, ** had 
I, my son, been nigh, to see thee fight 
and fall; had I stood beside thee, 
shivered the blade that spilt thy blood, 
and avenged thy death; methinks my 
wish had been complete!—My boy, 
my boy! far from thy father fallen, 
’midst heaps of Paynim foes, what 
hand shall compose thy manyled limbs, 
or pay one kindred duty to thy poor 
remains ?” 

** Sir knight,” interrupted the cou- 
rier, Who had lingered near his afflict. 
ed master, and unobserved been wit- 
ness to this uncontrolled burst of 
agony; ‘‘sir knight, believe me, I 
would not. intrude; yet one thing 
shouldst thou know. The royal Louis 
has been careful that thy son’s re- 
mains be preserved from the heap of 
undistinguished slain for such inter- 
ment as his rank and merits demand. 
The Saracen whose sabre gave the 
death- wound to the gallant youth has 
been secured. By the accursed blow 
that made thee childless, he drew on 
himself the concentred rage of our 
knights; and, after a resistance that 
amply proved no nameless carle had 
been young Arthur's vanquisher, was 
led, severely wounded, and a prisoner, 
to our rear. To-morrow he is doomed 
to pay his forfeit life, and if, sir knight, 
theu couldst endure the journey, thy 
vengeance would be feasted by wit- 
nessing his death-agony.” 

‘Shame on thee, Alwyn,” inter- 
rupted the knight; ‘‘ thinkest thou 
that He whose sacred badge thy shoul- 
der bears*—that He whose dying 
breath ebbed forth in prayer for them 
that nailed him to the tree, condemns 
not such revengeful feelings ?—feel- 
ings that may become the creed we 
execrate, but not our own high faith ! 
No, Alwyn; this night shall see me 
on my road to the camp—my object, 
to obtain the Saracen’s pardon. So 
go, good Alwyn, recruit thy exhausted 
strength, and in two hours prepare to 
set off with me.” 

With a look of unaffected astonish- 
inent the courier expressed his readi- 





* The Crusaders bore the sign of the cross on their right shoulders, as a mark of their 
devotion to the cause. 
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ness to accompany Sir Raimonde, and, 
with a profound obeisance, retired. 

Deep and agonizing were the sighs 
that convulsed the breast of the be- 
reaved father when retired to the soli- 
tude of his chamber. His feelings at 
length somewhat subsiding, he threw 
himself on his bended knees, and with 
the fervency of a wounded spirit be- 
sought the support of Heaven, that 
alone could sustain him in the trying 
hour that awaited him—that alone 
could enable him to look, “ with eye 
unscathed,” upon the mangled re- 
mains of his last and only boy. * * 

‘* Brave Christian! but late I thought 
to meet my fate without a pang, but 
thy unexpected nobleness has wrung 
my soul—dishonour even had pained 
me less. I slew thy son, yet as an 
open foe, and purchased victory with 
my blood. Not proudly would I speak, 
yet know that thy son’s vanquisher 
owns no ignoble name. My blood 
never flowed in any former contest,— 
this willing tribute, Osman, the cham- 
pion of the Moslem host, pays to the 
young Christian’s valour. Thou, ge- 
nerous man, who thus with friendly 
zeal couldst intercede for thy worst 
foe, wert worthy of so brave a son. 
In addressing to thy master a petition 
for my life, thou hast uttered to deaf 
ears an unavailing prayer—but there 
is one who has heard thy entreaty, 
and who honours the feelings that 
prowpt it. From his hand wil be thy 
recompense. This poor but honest 
offering, all that fortune has left me, 
do thou accept from a grateful foe.” 

As the sufferer spoke, he unbound a 
jewelled bracelet from his wrist, and 
presented it to Sir Raimonde, who, 
without removing his eyes from the 
unhappy youth, received the gift. 

“* Christian, farewell !”’ resumed the 
Saracen. ‘‘ The fate thou fain wouldst 
shield me from, the fate the recreant 
only fear, 1 now await—await without 
a murmur, for mine will be an unla- 
mented death. No father will deplore 
my early doom—no mother wail her 
son with unavailing tears. An orphan 
I have lived, and now, as is most meet, 
I fall alone.” 

The Saracen threw off his mantle, 
and, kneeling to receive the stroke, 
addressed the headsman— 

“ Friend, do thine office — strike 


fearlessly, strike forcefully —nor be 
there need to iterate the blow!” 

Humanity triumphed even over bi- 
gotry and revenge. A thrill of horror 
ran through the numerous spectators, 
as the flashing sabre descended, and 
the quivering head of the young and 
gallant Saracen rolled on the sand. 

Turning in sickened emotion from 
the harrowing scene, the eye of 
D’Avenal for the first time glanced 
momentarily on the bracelet that had 
been presented him by the sufferer. 
That fatal gift revealed a tale of hor- 
ror. Springing wildly from his seat, 
Sir Raimonde clasped the headless 
trunk to his breast, and, turning to 
the executioner, exclaimed in frenzied 
accents— 

‘*Wretch! by thy hand my son has 
diedl—my boy—my long-lost Theo- 
dore! Ah me! ’twas hard, ’twas 
cruel, that I should know, too late to 
avert, the dire reality! That bracelet 
was, in happier hours, a gift from my 
Matilda. hroughout the warfare 
that employed my youth, I wore that 
jewelled trinket—a gage of love, and, 
as my fancy deemed, a talisman against 
every harm. Returned to the home 
of my fathers, united to my Matilda, 
and blessed with pledges of our love, 
that bracelet was placed around the 
neck of our elder boy, and tells, too 
truly tells, the fatal truth. That boy 
was torn from me while our army lay 
before Jerusalem. Brought up in the 
accursed creed, he has lived an unbe- 
liever, and dies—the murderer of his 
brother! I have deeply sinned, and 
bitter, bitter is the forfeiture I pay.” 

“* Away, ye triflers!” cried the aged 
sufferer, as the attendants were about 
to remove the corpse of his ill-fated 
son. He strained it dnee more in his 
embrace, and, sinking with it on the 
ground, was conveyed insensible from 
the spot. 

The unhappy D’Avenal survived the 
shock but a dew hours. His last re- 
quest was complied with, and his re- 
mains were interred with those of his 
sons. 

A romantic spot without the walls 
of Ascalon was selected as the place 
of their sepulture. The tomb, which 
was shaded with cypress-trees, bore 
the following inscription— 

“ Ora, viator, pro animis infelicium !” 
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THE FAR OFF, HAPPIER LAND. 


I marx’p ber in her infancy, 
I mark’ her in her prime, 

And peacefully her bark she steer’d 
Adown the stream of Time ; 

Her path was qne unvaried course 
Of truth and virtue bland, 

And, all unmix’d, her hopes were fix’d 
On a far off, better land. 


If o’er the sunshine of her life 
The clouds of sorrow flew, 
Think not the lustre of her soul 
Was dimm'‘d or shadow’d too: 
With faith unmov’d, and mind serene, 
She met her God’s command ; 
Her stedfast love was plac’d above, 
On a far off, better land. 


She saw the arm of death uprais’d, 
Nor trembled at the sight ; 

For what had she to fear whose path 
Had been so pure, so bright? 

Patient, resign’d, without a tear, 
She mark’d life’s failing sand, 

Nor fear’d to tread the “ vale” which led 
To a far off, better land. 


She said that o’er her lowly couch 


Celestial music came, 


And angel’s voices mingling there 
Invok’d her spotless name : 
And suddenly to yonder skies 
She threw each snowy hand— 
Her soul of light has ta’en its flight 
To a far off, better land! J. S.-C, 





THE FLOWERS OF CHAUMONT. 


BY BERTIE AMBROSSE, Esq. 


I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 
And not have strew’d thy grave.— Humlet. 


In the latter part of 17, I had 
wandered alung the heights of the 
Boulognais, which extend to the east 
of Picardy, and had nearly forgotten, 
in the visions of a tranquil reverie, 
that I was unprovided with a bed. I 
had taken my repast, which I carried 
with me, in the ruins of St. Louis ; 
where the deciduous condition of the 
crypt has formed itself into a cavity, 
which is still the source of fruitful 
speculation to the rural superstition 
of the hamlets round. The waters of 
that spring, which issued at the prayer 
of a hero, favoured by the tutelary 


saint, have long since disappeared ; 
and the cessation of the fountain, mi- 
raculous as its original eruption, has 
left a narrative of wonders, from time 
to time augmented by the fancy of re- 
lators; till the local tale at length 
assumes the character of legendary 
eld, in which the strength of early 
fear and superstition are faithfully 

reserved, even in the serious story of 
its modern annalists. From the only 
arch which now remains of that dila- 
pidated chapel, as I lay upon the 
close green turf, I looked with placid 
satisfaction on the rich variety before 
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me, and blessed, with undissembled 
thankfulness, the bounty of that fate 
which has given to a country, too long 
molested by the wild illusions of de- 
structive glory, an interval of peace, 
in which to prosecute the innocent 
and useful purposes of life, and yield 
to the incentives of prosperity and 
social happiness the industry and 
enius of its natural beneficence. 
t was hardly possible at such a time, 
with the imposing beauties and fer- 
tility of nature exuberantly spread be- 
fore me, to have fancied a sufficient 
cause for the destruction of those 
peaceful blessings, or to think that 
such a state of pure felicity depended 
on ambition, despotism, or misdeed— 
that the petulant collisions of the 
great could annul, in their results, 
the sober wisdom of simplicity, and 
hatefully divert the wholesome labours 
of contented humbleness from goodly 
ends, to pour their energy on objects 
of insane cupidity, or worthless 
scheines. Ye great ones of this tran- 
sient life, when will ye drink the cup 
of truth and justice? when will ye 
renounce the idle projects of your 
vanity and avarice, and learn, from 
the humility of better and more useful 
beings than yourselves, to practise the 
religion ye profess? when will the 
presumptuous pride of grandeur and 
Oppression stay the gross abuses of its 
stewardship, and expiate, by modera- 
tion and humanity, the accumulated 
vices of its superfluity and power? 

I removed beneath the shadow of 
the northern ruin, and was taking 
from my pocket a volume of Chaulieu, 
the vade-mecum of my loitering life. 
He is to me the poet of the French— 
indeed of modern times—who seems 
to have approached most nearly tothe 
truth, the charming levity, the chas- 
tened worldliness, and pleasing pen- 
siveness, of Horace. greed find 
his verse a balin to the afflictions of a 
spirit long accustomed to the passions 
of an anxious life. I read him in my 
solitary hours with entertainment and 
—I hope—improvement. He is a 
mirror to my own conceptions, and I 
seldom look into his page without 
extracting froin its unpretending wis 
dom something solacing to my mor- 
tality, and breathing resignation and 


contentment. I was, however, won 
from my unopened volume by the 
splendour of the scene. The villages 
of Louche, Nielle, and Ferlinghen, 
embosomed in a rich variety of ver- 
dure, the dismantled town of Ardres— 
the scene of such historic recollec- 
tions—the spires and tower of ancient 
Calais, gleamed before me. The 
refreshing breezes, enriched by odours 
of wild flowers and herbs, and some- 
times bearing on their wings the glad- 
some song of female peasants, gave 
the atmosphere a soothing influence, 
conducive to that state of pensiveness, 
repose, and memory, which consti- 
tutes a wakeful dream. In all that 
was immediately around me I found 
the emblem of my own solitary 
quietude and peace; and as my eyes 
eventually roved to the dim distance 
of the horizon, the remoter facts of 
life gone by aruse with an endeared 
remembrance, and visited my heart 
with a serene and pleasing melan- 
choly. How many of the youthful 
agents in such scenes were now no 
more! how many of the living and 
beloved, whom, perhaps, it was or- 
dained that I should meet no more, 
who could have felt the placid rapture 
of that unshared hour! The tender- 
ness of those emotions, the irrepres- 
sible sincerity of such a mood, result- 
ed in some patient tears; and when 
the depth of thought had riveted my 
speculation to a single point, I was 
suddenly awakened from my dream by 
the dark shadow of a passing cloud. 
On looking to the west, the tops of 
the dense forests of Licques and 
Guignes were gilded by the stormy 
lustre of the horizontal sun, whose 
slanting beams were shortly hidden 
by a host of clouds, that hurried over 
his red orb, in the likeness of a scat- 
tered army. The hoarse accent of the 
autumnal gusts gave increasing tokens 
of a gale, and the fair stillness of the 
day, which had hardly waved the 
flowers on the ruins of St. Louis, was 
apparently about to close in dark and 
stormy violence. I lit my cigar, and 
descending the declivity, on the ridge 
of which St. Louis stands, I saw the 
darkened waters of the winding Hem 
somewhat ruffled, and burnished by 
the stormy radiance of the western 
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heaven. I could see, inall directions, 
peasants, male and female, hastening 
to their cots, and the cattle, for the 
most part, standing in a state of ap- 
prehension, looking to the quarter of 
the threatened tempest. I had, how- 
ever, hardly reached the door of a 
comfortable dwelling, through the 
lattices of which I discovered the 
cheerful flickering of a wood fire, be- 
fore the wind had totally subsided, 
and the moon was the ascendant of a 
clear untroubled sky. Subsequent 
experience taught me that such brief 
but sudden gusts, in autumn, are fre- 
quent towards the coast of Picardy. 
At the door of the auberge 1 was 
accosted with an air of hospitable 
affability by a girl of seventeen years 
of age, possessing, in an eminent de- 
gree, the beauty and vivacity remark- 
able among the persons of her order 
in that part of France. She desired 
me to approach the fire, and, having 
told me supper would be ready in an 
hour, returned to her vocations in the 
farming offices without. As I entered 
quietly, and took a chair, unobserved 
by an elderly person seated in the 
corner of a spacious and impending 
fire-place, I had time and opportunity 
to remark his singular and interesting 
figure. The form of the compére (for 
so was Richard Gaston commonly de- 
noted,) associated every imagination 
of a veteran. Though he was evi- 
dently above the age of seventy, he 
retained that erect deportment which 
is generally acquired from the early 
discipline of military life. His cos- 
tume was the long grey French 
redingote, the buttons being nats 
and by their length of service totally 
denuded of their silver honours, 
Those of his vest retained the fleur de 
“is and number of the regiment of his 
juvenile noviciate, before the disas- 
trous revolution, which destroyed the 
oppressive splendours and corruption 
of the ill-starred dynasty of Bourbon. 
His long white loeks descended vo- 
luminously from beneath the common 
casquette, in which he wore the érz- 
colour, A pair of silver buckles, of 
extreme dimensions, and the long 
blue chausses, so common in the pro- 
vinces of France, completed the cos- 
tume of the ancien militaire. His 


chin was resting on his clasped hands, 
supported bya long and antiquated 
silver-headed cane: he seemed to 
gaze upon the embers of the fire, 
which occasionally flickered so as to 
illuminate his handsome countenance, 
and, at the same time, to exhibit, in 
their corresponding distribution, the 
ranges of grotesquely painted dishes, 
and the bright variety of culinary 
vaisselle, which shine upon the shelves 
of almost every wealthy aubergiste in 
Picardy. When he, at length, ob- 
served me, his expressive countenance 
was lighted by a courteous smile, and 
his whole manner was denoted by the 
well-bred ease and cordiality, which 
were, however, more the attributes of 
the former than the present genera- 
tion of the French. My new acquaint- 
ance having acquitted himself of all 
the duties of civility, he relapsed, un- 
consciously, into his silent thought- 
fulness; and, as I too well knew the 
luxury of rumination, I forbore to 
trouble him with my impertinent dis- 
course. I soon inferred that some 
severe calamity oppressed his aged 
heart: I watched the quick succession 
of profound emotions which memory 
too painfully and copiously supplied 
—my powers of divination were con- 
founded ; but the mystery received its 
full interpretation from a song, which 
soothed the labouring expression of 
his features: his attitude remained 
unchanged, but as the prelude to a 
native air arose, he calmly shook his 
head, and in the progress of the 
melody—for its exquisite simplicity 
and sad character deserved that name 
—I marked the large drops trickle 
down his furrowed cheeks. Whether 
I imbibed a stealthy interest in the 
peasant’s a from the impressive 
agitation of the old compere, I know 
not, but never, to my recollection, 
had I heard so sweet, so powerful, 
and so enchanting an appeal to the dor- 
mant passions of a former day. My 
mind looked back—and there was 
something in the soft insinuation of 
the air which touched a heart-string 
that 1 thought would never vibrate 
more. Yet was there no exotic super- 
fluity—no ‘‘fantastic wonderment,” 
which overtopped the artless tender- 
ness and eloquence of uncorrupted 
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nature. ‘The music flowed, too, from 
the lips of youth and beauty, and the 
whole performance was, in short, the 
seeming emanation of a heart, in 
which the warmth of sensibility was 
amiably conjoined with unaffected 
chastity. A fine child, with dark, 
thick, clustering locks, who stood 
beside the “‘bon Richard,” and had 
alternately caressed his knee, and 
played with the buttons of the 
old man’s redingote, observing that 
he heaved a deep-drawn sigh, turned 
her back upon his thigh, and look- 
ing up into his face, with childish 
sympathy, said, ‘“‘ Mais pourquoi, 
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pleures tu donc, mon bon grandpapa ?” 
‘A la bonne heure! c’est passé,” said 
the kind compére, slightly lifting the 
fingers of his upper hand, then press- 
ing them upon the other, with an air 
of resignation, as he kissed the child. 
As I am a kind of poetaster, and 
sometimes wear away an hour in 
stringing rhymes together, on the 
following day I asked Susette to 
favour me with the words which she 
had sung with such impressive har- 
mony; and, as their import is essen- 
tial to the compére’s narrative, 1 here 
subjoin a version of the song :— 


‘‘Oh! breathe thy sighs unknown, 
And weep by all unseen, 
Nor tell on my neglected stone - 
How fond my soul hath been; 
But be within thy breast a prayer 
For her whose perish’d heart is there. 


Speak not my faded name 
To none my tale relate— 
But blush not thou upon my fame, 
Nor scorn thy lover's fate. 
Thy love was lite—thy loss despair 
To her whose perish’d heart is there. 


When throbs my breast no more, 
A pilgrim, seek my grave, 
And strew love’s tear-dew’d garlands o’er 
The tomb that pity gave. 
Nor turn thee from the parting prayer 
Of her whose perish’d heart is there.” 


When the old man had wern out 
the impression of the song we had just 
heard, he inquired if I was travelling 
on foot, and what had induced me to 
the sequestered spot I had apparently 
chosen for my night’s lodging. I told 
him I was one of those unsettled per- 
sons who are partial to a locomotive 
life; that a fondness of exercise, and 
the somewhat melancholy indulgence 
of a pensive character, had led me to 
wander, rather than to travel, through 
various parts of Europe; that I had 
learned, from the experience of a sol- 
dier’s life, to accommodate myself to 
almost every habit of mankind; and 
that I was fortunately of a dieposition 
rather to acquiesce in the novelties 
which presented themselves to me, 
than to feel revolted at unaccustomed 
manners and observances ; that, conse- 
quently, I had made my way, with com- 


paratively few obstructions, through 
the varieties of life, and had usually 
found that a complying propensity on 
my own part, bad produced a corre- 
spondent amity and kindness in the 
various objects I had met in my occa- 
sional and varied intercourse. ‘‘ Mais 
conte nous donc Vhistoire de Chau- 
mont, mon bon grandpapa,” resumed 
the impatient child. * It would be of 
no concern, ma bellotie, to that a 
gentleman,” replied the compére Ri- 
chard. I assured my elderly compa- 
nion of the intereet I took in narra- 
tives, and that I should esteem it the 
effect of his politeness if he favoured 
me with the recital which the child 
so anxiously desired. ‘* Well, mon- 
sieur,” said Richard, ‘if you wish to 
hear a melancholy story I am willing 
to relate it. That song, which you 
have heard with such delight, was the 
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relict of the elder sister, whose sad 
history I shall give you, to the best of 
ny remembrance. She penned it on 
the very night before her death.’’ 
Then placing his library, four or five 
much-used volumes, which I after- 
wards discovered to be the Military 
Commentaries of Montluc, and the 
Strictures of the Marquis de Feu- 
quiéres, into a niche beside him, he 
recounted, with peculiar feeling, the 
following story of the Flowers of 
Chaumont :— 

Fabien La Rose was one of the 
oldest and most faithful adherents, 
during even the dynasty of Napoleon, 
to the ancient royal family of France: 
he entertained an absolute abhorrence 
of any one who held a qualified opi- 
nion even on the merits of the Resto- 
ration. He had two fine daughters, 
whose beauty was the theme of many 
a provincial muse, and the hope of 
various suitors, in the country of the 
Upper Marne. ‘The passion of a gal- 
lant soldier, of noble birth and quali- 
ties, was warmly cherished and re- 
turned by Florence, the elder of the 
two. But the consummation of their 
happiness was still delayed by the un- 
conquerable repugnance of La Rose 
to the object of his daughter's choice : 
because St. Foix, for that was the 
name of her admirer, was a faithful 
follower—at least as far as hopes ex- 
tended—of the exiled Emperor Napo- 
leon. The arguments which had oc- 
casionally been held between the 
father and the lover of the daughter, 
so far from having gradually reduced 
the difficulty of the union of the lat- 
ter two, had fixed La Rose immutably 
on his prevention of their marriage. 
His wife participated cordially in the 
predilections and objections of her 
husband, and they had solemnly 
agreed that Florence never should 
become the consort of her devoted and 
affectionate adorer. ‘The reiterated 
applications of Florence still produced 
the same resolute answer from her 
parents; but, as she felt that life was 
insupportable without the presence of 
St. Foix, and as she trusted to the 
growth of his ingratiating qualities 
above the stern objections she hitherto 
had failed to overcome, she had ex- 
tracted a conditional permission that 
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his assiduities should be admitted for 
a year, and promised, in conjunction 
with her lover, that their intercourse 
should be for ever dropped, if La 
Rose, at the conclusion of that term, 
still felt the same unconquerable op- 
position totheir union. The father, 
who well knew the honourable nature 
of St. Foix and of his daughter, re- 
lied on the fulfilment of the terms, 
and patiently awaited, confiding in his 
own persistence of denial, the expira- 
tion of the numbered months. The 
year, at length, elapsed, and though 
the kindest courtesies of life had been 
exchanged between the father and the 
lover, the resolution of La Rose re- 
mained unshaken at its termination. 
I can well remember the evening of 
his sad communication to Florence 
and St. Foix. We were sitting in a 
bower that overlooked the lovely 
couutry on the Marne, contemplating 
the distant vineyards, and listening to 
the vintage songs which rose from 
those on the acclivity immediately be- 
low us. La Rose had summoned Flo- 
rence and St. Foix: he begged of me 
to witness his determination. 

They approached the bower arm-in- 
arm, and the eye of even an uninform- 
ed beholder would have seen a striking 
fitness in the union of those two young 
persons. The dark and animated fea- 
tures of St. Foix, his very soul, ap- 
peared reflected, though somewhat 
softened, in the expressive beauty of 
his elect ; and their countenances both 
were influenced by that living light of 
placid yet unwaning happiness, which 
rather was exalted than disturbed by 
the existence of one only hope to 
crown its permanent perfection. The 
other daughter, Blanche, was fondly 
dedicated to the lovers; and was, in 
truth, so deeply interested in the 
union of her sister, that she never had 
bestowed, as yet, a thought on any 
such connexion for herself. The 
gitls were equally beautiful; Flo- 
rence was brilliant and enthusiastic ; 
the character of Blanche was gentle- 
ness and delicacy. She followed in 
the fuotsteps of her sister and St, 
Foix. ‘The formal bidding of La 
Rose, and the no less formal arrange- 
mént of his wife andl me, who sat on 
either side of him—the air of gravity 
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with which he received the youthful 
pair, astounded them. Their inno- 
cent felicity had es no reckoning of 
the months, which fled too swiftly for 
their computation. The coldness of 
La Rose had counted every day. 
Conviction flashed on them imme- 
diately. St. Foix grew pale, and 
Blanche and Florence leaned upon his 
shoulder. 

«Monsieur de St. Foix,” said the 
inexorable father, “ with a confidence 
to which your character and that of 
my daughter were entitled, I accorded 
to you—one year since, this day—and 
in this very bower—a wish that few 
other fathers than myself would have 
complied with. The conditions of m 
acquiescence you well remember. — 
have allowed a year to pass to see if 
time could work a change in my re- 
solves. I am free to tell you, that the 
mother of Mademoiselle Florence La 
Rose, and I, myself, are sensible alike 
to the high qualities which justify 

our pretensions to the hand of any 
ady in the kingdom of the Bourbons, 
and our only subject of regret is, that 
you still should pertinaciously con- 
tinue the intention of an honour to 
our family which principle alone com- 
pels us to reject!” St. Foix was 
petrified. The hands of both the 
girls were clasped in trembling agony. 
“It is now my duty,” added the firm 
father, ‘‘to inform you, that your 
correspondence with my daughter is 
concluded. I will not increase the 

ain of an ungracious task by making 
ita long one. I have a full reliance 
on your word, and I presume I may 
rely upon my daughter’s also: her 
obedience, at all events, I can compel ! 
Pardon the apparent harshness of the 
term; I only use it, to convince you 
both that the further entertainment of 
your hopes will be a mere protraction 
of fruitless pain; and therefore, in 
the presence of her mother, and our 
ancient friend beside me, I thus con- 
clusively inform you, that when you 
art from Florence La Rose this even- 
ing, I thenceforth strictly interdict— 
relying on your pledged assurance as 
a man of honour—your further inter- 
course—for ever !” 

La Rose then left the arbour; I 
followed with his wife, on whom I 
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fruitlessly attempted all the strength 
of reason an entreaty—adamant was 
not more firm than both the parents, 

St. Foix and the daughters were 
involved in speechless, blank de- 
spair. The desolated lover felt that 
nothing now remained but parting— 
but how to part—for ever! he 
hour of their separation was, not the 
less, at hand; and he had that last 
inevitable scene to act, before the 
measure of his woes was full, and the 
only hope of his existence should set 
to rise no more. Florence was beside 
him, with her hand in his, suffused with 
burning tears: she disengaged her 
arm, and taking from her bosom, 
where she ever carried it, the first 
prevailing letter of St. Foix that 
taught her how to love, she kissed it 
with intense emotion, yet smiled in 
sorrow on its fond but flattering pre- 
dictions. It hailed the days of future 
happiness that were to crown their 
married state, and painted in alluring, 
but fallacious, colours, all the rich 
felicity arising from involuntary love, 
when free from that coercion which 
might render it oppressive, or menace 
its duration. Two years had proved 
that such presumption was at least 
most true: there had been no symp- 
tom of satiety, no disposition to for- 
sake the earliest, only object of his 
passion: his latest letters breathed 
the freshness of attachment; and 
novelties of marking his increased 
devotion had sprung from every cir- 
cumstance that touched their inter- 
course, or thwarted their alliance. 
Florence had ever found in the en- 
dearments of St. Foix those exquisite 
refinements of affection, which had 
cast a melancholy light across the 
mental gleom of her adorer. His 
pensive countenance was, for the last 
time, now before her, and it wore that 
ominous and solemn smile, that spoke 
of inward faith, unmerited affliction, 
and profound despair. 

“It is possible, monsieur,” said 
Richard, ‘‘ that you are unacquainted 
with the matrimonial law of France. 
In the case of which I speak, the 
union of St. Foix and Florence was 
legally impossible, against the pro- 
hibition of her parents.’’ 

I cannot relate to you what never 
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was recounted to myself. I must 
therefore briefly say, the separation of 
the lovers was beyond the endurance 
of their nature—that after many pain- 
ful efforts to fulfil the bidding of La 
Rose, affection triumphed over duty, 
and, in the perturbation of their part- 
ing, all that Florence promised, to 
console the desolate St. Foix, was 
this :—‘ Despair not; I have re- 
solved. (Jt was Friday evening). I 
will be your’s on Sunday. Attend 
me after vespers, in the wood that 
leads to Blois. Expect me at the 
Crucifix beside St. Cyril's Well.” 
They embraced and parted. The girls 
retired early to their chambers. On 
the morrow they absented themselves 
the greater portion of the day. They 
met at supper, and maintained an air 
of cold composure. Their parents 
both were early risers, and on the 
ensuing morning it was singular that 
neither of them stirred so late as ten. 
Eleven came. Still all was silent in 
their chamber. The servant knocked 
—no answer was returned. She then 
became alarmed, and entered. The 
father and the mother both were dead ! 

In a state of staring terror, Isabeau, 
the servant girl, presented herself to 
Florence and her sister. She told the 
dreadful fact: the girls were motion- 
less as marble. The senses of the ap- 
palled peasant were, however, so com- 
pletely overthrown by her abrupt 
discovery, that she attributed, in the 
inoment of her own affright, the seem- 
ing petrifaction of her mistresses to 
the extremity of sudden horror; and, 
without waiting to condole with them, 
ran breathless to the houses round to 
publish the alarm. The mansion of 
La Rose was quickly filled. The ever 
vigilant police was in attendance, a 
surgeon and procureur instantly con- 
vened, and a procés verbal of the facts 
commenced upon the spot. 

The whole of the ménage was or- 
dered to a separate apartment. 

When the surgeon had carefully in- 
vestigated the case committed to his 
scrutiny, he entered the chamber 
where the family were seated with an 
officer of the police. The girls, at 


first, with obvious agitation awaited 
the result of his research, though 
Florence gradually acquired a state of 
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firm, unnatural composure. The sur- 
geon was a man of an intelligent and 
penetrating aspect, and its expression, 
on his entering the chamber, was that 
of one who had conceived suspicions 
too terrible to be divulged. Its effect 
on Blanche suffused her face with 
blushes of the deepest crimson: she 
wept convulsedly, and hid her face ia 
her expanded hands. The surgeon 
regarded in succession the assembled 
members of the family, and eventually 
addressing the officer who attended 
for the purposes ot eae said, in an 
impressive voice, “‘ These unfortunates 
have fallen the victims of domestic 
treachery —they died by poison !’’ 
The agitation of the servant girl was 
on the point of becoming perfectly 
hysterical—the surgeon looked at her 
with an inquiring, almost with an 
accusing, eye; and when he asked her 
if she knew of nothing she could tell 
of this nefarious fact, the wretched 
girl, unable to bear up against the 
force of the interrogation only, ‘in an 
agony of supplication fell upon her 
knees, unable to articulate, and seem- 
ed, in such a posture of distress and 
prayer, to avow the infamy and be- 
seech the pardon of her crime. 

Such violent expressions on the 
part of Isabeau, united with the only 
probabilities that seemed, in all the 
circumstances, to present themselves, 
began to fix the hesitating officers of 
justice. The surgeon shook his head, 
and having given such a deposition as 
was requisite for the procés verbal of 
the procureur, he said, with a signi- 
ficant, and yet compassionating, air— 
“‘Isabeau, this sad event is equally 
astounding and distressing to me; 
may you clear yourself of every doubt 
which this disastrous business casts 
on you.” 

he distracted girl, amidst the pro- 
testations of her innocence, of prayers 
for forgiveness, and the contratictory 
expressions of her consternation, was 
committed to the gaol. 

The presumptions of the domestic’s 
guilt were strengthened by the con- 
duct first, and subsequently by the 
absence, of her bon ami, a rustic of 
the name of Giles ; a member also of 
the ménage of the deceased La Ruse. 
The first impulse of the simple crea- 
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ture, on learning Isabeau’s imprison- 
ment, was to fly to the priest and to 
confess himself ; but when the godly 
father was about to enter on his abso- 
lutory office, and naturally directed 
his inquiry to the circumstances of 
the recently committed crime, the 
consternation of the youth was so 
absurdly strong, that he fled from the 
confessional without reply; and as 
these intense feelings will sometimes 
supersede the more animal passions of 
mortality, the distracted fellow took 
refuge in a tree, where having passed 
the night in sleepless apprehension, 
he was fain in the morning to descend 
and gratify his hunger—to Giles an 
undeniable appeal of most precise re- 
currence. 

Isabeau’s simplicity and innocence 
were palpable in the thousand various 
actions of her grief; among the rest, 
her messages of sorrow and condo- 
lence to her mistresses was one, which 
most particularly emanated from the 
kindness of the poor girl’s nature. 
Her mind was somewhat pacified, how- 
ever, by the foliowing billet, delivered 
to her through the medium of some 
secret agent :— 

“* Tsabeau—If you are a well-wisher 
to the surviving members of your 
master’s house—be silent. Your in- 
nocence is certain, and your safety 
assured.” 

Rumours now began to rise of an 
appalling character, and the police 
were actively engaged in their inqui- 
ries. They had traced the steps of 
Blanche and Florence on the day be- 
fore their parents’ death; and such 
were their conclusions on the facts 
that came beneath their cognizance, 
as wellas on the obvious guiltlessness 
of Isabeau, that it was deemed essen- 
tial to the interests of justice to re- 
lease the peasant girl, and place the 
daughters of La Rose in close con- 
finement. They were accordingly ap- 
prehended on the Sunday evening on 
their journey to St. Cyril's Well, and, 
as the object of the police was accom- 
plished at an earlier hour than that of 
their appointment with St. Foix, the 
impatient man was left in all the ter- 
rors of varying apprehension to solve 
the mystery of his inexplicable disap- 
pointment. When perfect darkness 





had invested every object round hiur, 
and a thunderstorin arose, he was fain 
to think the appearance of the angry 
firmament had interposed between him 
and his wishes; at the hour of twelye 
he consequently thought it useless to 
remain, nor till he reached his lodg. 
ing, in the neighbourhood of Chau- 
mont, did he learn the dreadful tidings 
which awaited him. When the narra- 
tive was circumstantially related to 
him, and the fatal inference was 
named, he sank in deadly terror and 
amazement on his couch. 

To ensure the disclosure of every 
fact, both preliminary and collateral, 
connected with this flagitious crime, it 
was considered advisable that the sis- 
ters should be kept apart: the requi- 
site orders for their separate custody 
were accordingly given; and that pro- 
found state of solitude in which inno- 
cence instinctively relies on the fair 
hope of an assisting Providence, was 
to these unfortunates a sad but salu- 
tary preface to the palpable probabi- 
lity of their more acute and humiliat- 
ing sufferings. The weight of cala- 
mity, with all its increased and in- 
creasing circumstances of gloomy 
hopelessness, could not repress the 
love of Florence for her disconsolate 
adorer ; nor did it weaken the mutual 
sympathy and reliance, which rather 
grew than existed, between the sisters. 
As they were, however, permitted, 
both by authority and by the huma- 
nity of their comptroller, such advan- 
tages as conduced to comfort and con- 
venience, without the power of anti- 
cipating the possible and probable fiat 
of the laws, they alike requested a 
daily supply of flowers, which were 
regularly delivered to them by the 
guichetier, on his morning visit to 
their respective cells. The heart of 
even this stern creature, accustomed 
as he was to the most ungracious 
offices of life, was softened into utter 
tenderness and acquiescence by the 
united ¢ ulamity, youth and beauty, of 
his prisoners. It was, therefore, in- 
dependently of its seeming insignifi- 
cance, no weighty favour on the 
guichetier’s part to be the bearer of 
the various flowers and herbs which 
occasionally passed between Blanche 
and Florence; and which, indeed, to 
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the rude apprehension of the man 
himself, were the mere interchange 
of minds enfeebled by affliction, and 
sulicitous of any token, whereby the 
fondness of two Seachibng hearts might 
be thus innocently intimated. 

He had now just entered the cell of 
Bianche, and brought with him his 
usual bouquet. ‘*How fares my 
sister?”? said the pale girl. ‘ Ah! 
pour cela, elle est bien portante— 
mais.” ‘ Mais!” said Blanche, ‘ il 
vy a donec.”? ‘ Composez vous, ma 
bellotte,’’ said the guichetier; ‘ elle 
vous envoie cette fleur.”” Then look- 
ing to see for that which he was 
charged to give, the pallid counte- 
nance of Blanche became, if possible, 
more pale, as the unconscious man 
placed his hand upon a sprig of genet, 
or broom, which, in the emblematic 
language of flowers, implies ‘ slight 
hope.” ‘* But no,” said he, ‘it is 
not that one.” ‘* Which zs it then?’’ 
said the agonized girl, with eager and 
intenseemotion. ‘‘ Alabonneleure! 
la voici !”? and he took it from the 
hand in which he grasped the basket. 
It was a slip of sweet basil, and when 
Blanche beheld it—‘* Remembrances 
of infancy !’’ she inarticulately said; 
and, overwhelmed by agonizing sensi- 
bility, sank faintly on her wretched 
litter. When a flood of tears had 
ease(l her labouring spirit, and she 
gazed again upon the emblem, she 
gently laid her hand upon the guiche- 
tier’s arm, to stay the progress of his 
condolence — that well-intended but 
most unacceptable office, which a vul- 
gar nature is accustomed to obtrude 
on visible distress—and motioned him 
to give her sister, in return, a hya- 
cinth, which, by the same conven- 
tional significance, imports, ‘* Your 
love kills me!”’ 

On the following day Florence re- 
ceived a token from St. Foix, whose 
soul was too profoundly steeped in 
sorrow to admit of his affecting even 
hope. He had the mere power from 
the bed on which he lay, in all the 
alternate turbulence and languor of 
feverish distraction, to despatch a leaf 
of wormwood—* Grief!” to which 
the unrelaxed spirit of Florence re- 
turned a daisy—‘‘ 1 share your grief.” 
The despondency of St. Foix increased 


as rumour assured him of the fate 
which inevitably overhung the idol of 
his heart; and that singular power of 
intense love, which would have led 
him to sacrifice every earthly object 
for the relief of Florence, could not 
withhold him from the enlargement of 
her bitter griefs, by the reiterated ex- 
hibition of his own. He sent her a 
branch of eglantine — “ Unhappy 
love!” to which the heroine—for 
though a guilty one it might be, still 
a heroine she was—returned a wall- 
flower ; the symbol of fidelity. 

The loquacity of a provincial town 
like Chaumont soon gave circulation 
to the miracles of this peculiar corre- 
spondence; and, as there are seldom 
wanting those who, from a fondness 
for the fame of information, would 
rather make up stories of importance 
than remain in silent ignorance, it was 
shortly rumoured that the beauty of 
the captives had excited an earnest 
interest in powerful quarters—that 
privileges were allowed them, through 
its exertion, which would have been 
denied to less attractive delinquents— 
and that little doubt remained that the 
impending terrors of the law would be 
intercepted, should its impartiality 
extend to the condemnation of the 
accused. Under these reports—so 
prejudicial to the cause of the pri- 
soners, and so injurious to the dignity 
of national justice—it was urgently 
requested by the advocate to whom 
their case had been detailed, and who 
was duly retained for their defence 
and counsel, that all such intercourse 
should be thenceforth strictly inter- 
dicted; and under the effect of this 
requisition both Blanche and Florence 
within, and St. Foix without, the 
walls of the unhappy sojourn of the 
captives, were doomed to the suspen- 
sion of even that imperfect communi- 
cation, which hitherto had rather fed 
their griefs than tranquillized their 
anxious apprehensions. 

The interval between the rupture 
of their correspondence and the day 
appointed for their trial, must re- 
main almost a blank for the imagina- 
tion to fill up, in the history of 
Blanche and Florence. The state of 
St. Foix was, however, visible, and 
soon became notorious, The effect 
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of the order on that unhappy man, to 
whom it carried, in his perturbed yet 
still foreboding state of mind, an ear- 
nest of resolved severity and fatal 
prosecution, was the absolute subver- 
sion of his faculties, both bodily and 
mental. He lay in feverish and ter- 
rible abstraction on his couch, his 
eyes like those of a corpse that seem- 
ed to wake, still fixed on some one 
solitary object—occasionally heaved a 
deep-drawn sigh, in the exhaustion of 
his over-tortured nature, insensible to 
every request addressed to him by the 
care and compassion of his attend- 
ants; and uttering, at times, some in- 
coherent rhapsody, which partially 
disclosed, however, the poignant sub- 
ject by which his confused and wan- 
dering apprehension was tormented. 
The only living thing to which he 
seemed as usually sensible, was his 
favourite dog, Joconde—the favourite 
alike of the unhappy Florence—which 
manifestly shared the sufferings of its 
afHicted master. St. Foix had long 
remained indifferent to aught that was 
addressed to him—either of informa- 
tion or condolence—but he suffered 
an electric shock, and sprang from 
stupefaction to vivid sensibility, when 
the female servant who waited on him 
told him, at her evening visit, in a 
gentle voice, “ To-morrow, Monsieur 
De St. Foix, the trial will commence, 
—let us hope it will result in the ac- 
quittal of the two young ladies!” He 
leaped from his couch, and, though 
hardly able from debility to sustain 
his emaciated frame, he clasped his 
hands together fervently, ‘‘ God grant 
it; but I cannot hope !—My cloak ; 
and if you pity my affliction, promise 
not to follow me. In two days hence 
you shall see me!’ The servant’s 
intimation had given him a momen- 
tary energy, which enabled him to 
leave the house with seeming strength 
and rational determination. He part- 
ed, and his wish to be unmolested by 
the unseasonable zeal of followers, 
which he expressed with mingled sup- 
plication and command, alike empha- 
tic in their manner, decided his at- 
tendants to respect his last injunction. 

On the following day, which was 
fixed for the assize of Chaumont, the 
court was opened with the customary 
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forms. The twelve jurors were placed 
in the order of their election by lot, 
as the law of France directs, on seats 
apart from the public, from the evi- 
dences in the cause, and in front of the 
accused. The court was crowded to 
excess, but the silence of death per- 
vaded the chamber. Neither Florence 
nor Blanche could raise their eyes ; 
the sorrow of their confinement had 
crowded in its visitation the influence 
of years; and the “ Flowers of Chau- 
mont” bloomed no more. Their de- 
meanour was, however, perfectly com- 
posed, though casually shaken by 
some stifled sob, in which they recog- 
nised the fond affliction of a friend, 
on whom they could not look, 

Florence and Blanche were attended 
by two gendarmes, in their full mili- 
tary uniform and equipment; their 
drawn sabres were passed across the 
breasts of the prisoners, until the pre- 
sident of the court, by some intelli- 
gible look or motion, intimated the 
superfluity of that precaution, when 
the two armed functionaries withdrew 
their weapons, and receded immedi- 
ately to the rear of the accused, who, 
in pursuance of the code d@ instruction 
criminelle, ** comparaitront libres, et 
seulement accompagnées de gardes 
pour les empécher de s’evader.” 

The minutest movement was watch- 
ed with breathless attention—almost 
with awe. The eyes of the assemblage 
turned with the velocity of lightning 
from the prisoners to the president— 
from the president to the grefier— 
from the grefier to the procureur 
royal—from the procureur to the ju- 
rurs, whose physiognomies were anx- 
iously scrutinized, The only point of 
interest and curiosity which induced 
a whisper, was the person of the 
counsel for the accused. Among the 
learned advocates, there appeared no 
member of the profession by any 
means advanced in years; and the 
decorous quietude of the bar (to 
adapt an English equivalent to the 
pleaders of the French jurisprudence) 
afforded not a clue to the individual 
entrusted with the management of 
this momentous cause. 

When the president was evidently 
about to open the proceedings, and 
regarded with a serious countenance 
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the two unfortunates before him, he 
was, for the moment, incapable of his 
affecting duty ; but having re-assured 
himself, and assumed that perfect 
composure which is inseparable from 
the dignified ministry of Justice, he 
asked the prisoners’ names. ‘The as- 
sembled people simultaneously drew 
their breath, and adjusted themselves 
into a posture of attention. Florence 
answered first, in a steady, though a 
lowly voice, ‘‘ Florence La Rose.” 
Blanche, still looking down, respond- 
ed, in a tone but barely audible, 
* Blanche La Rose.’’ The solemn, 
uplifted countenance of the former, 
and the meek dejection of the latter, 
sister, would have given to the eye of 
poet, statuary, or painter, the beau- 
edeal respectively of Fortitude and 
Resignation. 

The president addressed the coun- 
sel of the accused, informing him, 
that he was bounden to advance no- 
thing in opposition to his conscience, 
or in violation of the respect which 
was the inalienable right of the esta- 
blished laws; and that the court ex- 
pected that his advocacy, however 
zealous, would be governed by de- 
cency and mcederation. The advocate 
rose, and signified his acquiescence by 
a dignified obeisance. A momentary 
whisper circulated through the cham- 
ber. 

The president now addressed the 
jury, standing and uncovered.—“‘ You 
swear and promise, before God and 
man, to examine, with the most scru- 
pulous attention, the charges which 
shall be brought against Florence La 
Rose and Blanche La Rose ; that you 
will betray neither the interests of the 
accused, or those of society, by which 
they are accused ; that you will com- 
municate with no one until after your 
declaration on the facts; that you 
will listen neither to the suggestions 
of hatred, malice, of fear, nor of af- 
fection; that you will decide, after 
the charges made, and the defence 
exhibited, according to your con- 
science and sincere conviction, with 
the impartiality and firmness which 
become a free and honest man.”’ 

Each of the jurors being indivi- 
dually named by the president, an- 
swered, lifting his hand, ‘ Je le jure !” 


The president having, according to 
form, directed the accused to pay at- 
tention, desired the greffer to read 
aloud the deeree of the court royal, 
and the deed of accusation. It em- 
bodied, in the customary language 
of the law, the crime of parricide, and 
fixed the imputation on the prisoners 
atthe bar. The mention of the of- 
fence affected both the sisters with a 
momentary horror — Blanche wept, 
and Florence was transiently con- 
vulsed. 

The president—‘‘ This, prisoners, is 
the crime with which you are charged 
—you will now hear the testimony 
by which that charge will be esta- 
blished.”’ 

The procureur-general then rose, 
and exhibited the case with much 
precision and remarkable solemnity. 
He could not affirm, that he himself 
was altogether free from the impres- 
sion which the youth and attraction 
of the prisoners had manifestly ef- 
fected on the public concourse pre- 
sent; but he could uot consent to 
compromise the austere duties en- 
trusted to his performance, by ad- 
mitting that such appeals to his in- 
voluntary regret in anywise detracted 
in his estimation from the horrid na- 
ture of the crime attributed to those 
who stood accused before him. He 
rather felt proportionately shocked, 
that beings who, to all appearance, 
bore the stainp of heaven’s ministry, 
had fallen into perpetrations of such 
appalling, dark, and loathsome crimi- 
nality. It was his incumbent duty, 
lest the jury should be touched by 
circumstances thus adventitious — 
though he admitted they were power- 
ful—to dispel the influence of such 
unseasonable illusions, to disrobe tie 
case of all pretension to the vivid 
sympathy of those unreflecting and 
too lenient natures, which regarded 
the consequent calamity of guilt alone, 
without adverting, with abhorrence 
and severity, to the hard-hearted and 
unnatural iniquity by which that ca- 
lamity was sinfully produced. Jt was, 
therefore, his painful but imperious 
duty, to remark, that the age of the 
prisoners was, to him, an obvious ag- 
gravation of the crime imputed to 
them. In that uncorrupted season of 
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existence, when the heart is ordina- 
rily filled with all the tenderness of 
filial love and gratitude, before the 
worldliness of life has even partially 
detached the bonds of infantile devo- 
tion, the prisoners are accused of hav- 
ing staunched the life-spring of their 
venerable and affectionate progeni- 
tors; of having insidiously taken ex- 
istence from others who gave it to, 
and cherished it in, them. In the 
sanctuary of domestic confidence—at 
that very board where the beneficence 
of parental care supplied the wants of 
childhood, where the prayers of piety 
besought a blessing on their meal— 
they had, by means the most revolting 
to a good, and even to a savage, mind, 
achieved the dissolution of two beings, 
whom nature and religion equally 
commanded them to solace and re- 
vere. They had mingled death in 
the cup of life, and converted the 
aliments, which Providence affords 
for the sustenance of our mortality, 
into the baneful means of treacherous 
extinction. In whatever region uf the 
world, however unchastised by human 
polity, the crime of parricide was held 
in eminent abhorrence, and vehement- 
ly visited by such inflictions, as the 
rude indignation of unenlightened or- 
diuances could devise, as an atone- 
ment for the violated rights of nature. 
How much more deservedly were such 
penalties to be enforced in lands of 
virtue and religion, where the strength 
of reason, and the elevation of the 
heart and mind, contributed to sanc- 
tify the common instincts of huma- 
nity, and to aid them by the senti- 
ments of duty and affection. The 
procureur-general touched on every 
topic which required elucidation or 
remark, applied the more overt ap- 
pearances in confirmation of the 
charge, and challenged the acute im- 
partiality of the jury. In conclusion, 
he observed with thankfulness the 
implicit attention it had given to his 
exposition of the case, and was as- 
sured its reason would enable it to 
discriminate between mere circum- 
stantial semblance aad the irresistible 
reality of obvious facts. He himself, 
with infinite regret, believed in the 
perfect guilt of both the prisoners— 
he added, however, that human intel- 
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lects were fallible, and that he should 
readily submit his own impression to 
the more weighty conviction of twelve 
intelligent and impartial men. He 
called on them to decide, when the 
time came, with due deliberation, and 
declared that it would be to him a far 
more gracious duty to acquiesce in 
the acquittal of innocence, than to 
pray the awful judgment of the court, 
on the conviction of the guilty. 

When the list of witnesses was read 
aloud by the greffer, and the names 
of St. Foix and the simple-hearted 
Giles were found among the number 
of the testimonies arrayed against 
them, the girls regarded one another 
with mixed surprize and consterna- 
tion. All those who had been hitherto 
examined deposed so positively to 
certain damnatory facts, that the case 
of the accused was hopeless. When 
Giles appeared before the court, the 
itan’s demeanour and excitement were 
painfully ridiculous. He met the 
procureur’s interrogatories by apt and 
dexterous evasion, or by the affecta- 
tion of misunderstanding their signifi- 
cation. But that officer admonished 
him, and forcibly explained, that he 
was adding prejudice to the cause 
which he designed to serve. Giles 
was then all recantation, contradic- 
tion, and confusion, which, combined 
with the extraordinary gallimaufry of 
his dialect, and the bursting of the 
poor fellow’s heart, the downright 
blubbering with which he responded 
to certain questions that he thought 
elicited a fatal answer, at times sub- 
verted the serious mood of the be- 
holders, and raised a smile upon the 
face of sorrow, like one of those me- 
lancholy rays of light that gleam along 
the omens of approaching gloom. 
During the deposition of the rustic, 
the girls had placed their hands upon 
their eyes and brows—and when his 
testimony was concluded, the affec- 
tionate fellow, who had constantly 
been looking at his former mistresses 
to catch the consolation of a single 
glance, went lingeringly from the 
court, and on his exit bellowed like a 
bull. 

The demeanour of the prisoners, 
under the accumulated proofs pro- 
duced against them, was no other 
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than that of weariness and weakness, 
sinking rapidly beneath the increase 
of a burthen already too severe. But 
when St. Foix was called, his name 
electrified the drooping Florence; her 
inflamed eyes were energetically rivet- 
ted upon the entrance by which the 
other evidences had been ushered to 
the court; and in the pause which 
followed his citation, her eye-balls 
were strained into so wild a state of 
speculation, that the eyes of the be- 
holders turned away with sickening 
horror and dismay. So silent was the 
court, that the pulsation of her heart 
was heard. The door at length open- 
ed, and the wild girl leaned forward, 
as she hoped—however fatal to herself 
night be her lover’s sacred obligation 
to the cause of truth and justice—to 
behold him once again; but when a 
messenger of the court entered, and 
the door closed after him, she recoil- 
ed; and as he stated, with the cir- 
cumstances of St. Foix’s departure 
from his recent dwelling, that he had 
since been neither seen nor heard of, 
Florence threw herself upon her sis- 
ter’s neck, and yielded to the deep 
infirmity which, though the source of 
her calamities, had still the power to 
merge them in oblivion, at the very 
moment when they seemed to hasten 
to their awful crisis. 

By the attention of the gendarmes 
Florence in some few moments was 
restored to comparative composure : 
it then became the duty of her coun- 
sel to address the jury in her defence, 
and that of the unhappy partner of ber 
imputed crime. The person of the 
youthful pleader possessed a manner 
of much gravity and self-possession ; 
but he obviously felt the burden of 
his great responsibility, as he con- 
templated the two beautiful creatures 
at the bar, in whose behalf he was to 
offer all that could in reason, or pa- 
thetic advocacy, soften the rigorous 
decrees of final justice. His case, 
from what had been adduced, was 
altogether hopeless. The president’s 
eves were bent, as if awaiting his 
exordium, on the desk before him. 
The spectators alternately regarded 
the attentive prisoners, and the pallid 
mien of their intent and solemn coun- 
sellor. The girls themselves, like 
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statues, fixed their eyes on their still 
silent advocate, as their only earthly 
hope of life or succour. When he 
rose, and made a courteous obeisance 
to the judge, the anxious breathless- 
ness of their suspense was mitigated 
by a deep-drawn respiration, and 
their dilated eyes, being once cast 
round the whole assembly, returned 
again to their sole remaining safe- 
yuard of existence. 

The advocate, with much propriety, 
abstained from any argument by which 
to mitigate the odium of the crime 
imputed to the prisoners; though he 
still contended that the strength of cir- 
cumstance alone, however great, could 
hardly overrule the contrary presump- 
tion in favour of their natural affec- 
tion. He chose, moreover, to dilate 
upon the hardships of the matrimonial 
laws, by which the rights of nature 
were placed in such absurd, in such 
tyrannical abeyance, by the worthless 
remnant of ecclesiastical pretensions, 
He reviewed and contrasted the re- 
spective reason and fatuity of councils, 
canons, rituals, and conferences; ex- 
posed the violence and usurpation of 
conflicting statutes ; cited parliament- 
ary Gecrees, and derived a strong and 
lucid inference, from their precarious 
doctrine, of the fallibility on which 
existing laws were founded. He dis- 
serted, with affecting truth and feel- 
ing, on the nature of that passion 
which was said to have induced the 
present sad proceedings; and so to- 
tally delivered up his speech to the 
actuation of a noble heart and philo- 
sophic understanding, that eloquence 
and reason were cComsummately unit- 
ed, and it was doubtful whether he 
more potently appealed to the judg- 
ment or the passions of the jurors. 
Not an eye in court was dry. 

The advocate proceeded to remark, 
that if Nature ever formed a man in 
whom the noblest qualities of humanity 
were calculated to inspire unlimited 
affection, that man was the unfortu- 
nate, the forbidden, the rejected St. 
Foix. He was adorned with all the 
virtues of social life—he was crowned 
with laurels of unfading glory. Yet 
the insuperable objection to that gal- 
lant soldier was the sentiment of his 
fidelity to one whom the world would 
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rank among its wonders to the latest 
hour of time; one who had sent his 
influence to the corners of the earth 
—whose greatness had inspired the 
breasts of martial youth, and even 
age, with enthusiastic heroism ; and 
whom, in the marvellous vicissitudes 
which Providence had recently dis- 
pensed, it had become the generous 
devotion of St. Foix to venerate and 
love with fervour, rising in proportion 
to his eminent disasters! ‘* The dis- 
asters,” emphatically said the speaker, 
‘‘of a fallen master of tolerated mo- 
narchs, elevated kings, and vanquish- 
edempires!” St. Foix, he proceeded 
to observe, possessed a spirit utterly 
beyond the range of ordinary beings: 
it was strengthened and imbued by all 
that was commanding, attractive, and 
retentive, even among men: he hardly 
needed to remark the vast ascendant 
of so great a soul with her whom Na- 
ture evidently formed to he the sharer 
of such blest congeniality. The ro- 
mantic generosity of St. Foix, his 
active philanthropy, his acquiescent 
disposition, would have rendered him 
conspicuous in any age or nation—in 
the tumultuous scenes of public life— 
in the paths of military fame—or in 
the seclusion of domestic quietude: in 
the days of chivalry he would have 
been the model of gallantry and 
knighthood—in retirement the pattern 
of the meeker virtues: in his own ex- 
traordinary and eventful times he had 
been the very type of honour, valour, 
and fidelity. And how have these de- 
serts, acceptable, as we are taught and 
feel, to the Divinity, been met by the 
short-lived power of man? 

“Tam drawing, gentlemen, no pic- 
ture of fanciful profusion. I am 
merely bearing solemn testimony— 
since it is essential to my case that I 
should do so—to the virtues I have 
long known, and frequently—how 
frequently—beneficially experienced ! 
—Virtues that I should love in any 
other one for virtue’s sake, but that I 
regret, at this momentous crisis—with 
truth and sorrow must I make the 
sad avowal—in my unhappy friend, 
because they are the sources of his 
most unmerited and bitterest cala- 
mity.” 

He had known him from his boy- 
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hood, and remembered well that even 
then he had an irresistible ascendance 
over his compeers—his influence hail, 
doubtless, grown with his great qua- 
lities: they had governed the ruder 
natures of men with unfailing efficacy 
—in their united influence on the 
heart of a loving girl he could imagine, 
and he did believe, their power was 
miraculous. And yet this cause and 
this effect, that should have lived in 
garlands of eternal amaranth, had 
been rudely, fatally divorced by stern 
—too stern—authority. When he con- 
trasted the offence with which the pri- 
soners were impugned, with the unex- 
ampled ardour of their filial offices, as 
this day proved, until the fatal fact of 
which they were accused, he was per- 
suaded that the jurors, if they could 
believe in such a perpetration of the 
females at the bar, would at least as- 
cribe it to the aberration caused by 
too puissant passions ; which history 
informed us had bereaved so many 
potent minds, and which, in the ordi- 
nary commerce of existence, we daily 
saw assert their terrible omnipotence 
in such appalling, wayward, and un- 
natural diversity. 

He therefore felt convinced the 
jury, even should it partly acquiesce 
in the opinions of the learned func- 
tionary who preceded him, would dis- 
cover causes too impressively cala- 
mitous to need his feeble exposition, 
to consign the youthful prisoners to a 
life of calm seclusion ; that when the 
self-same power that had affected na- 
tures so benign with passions para- 
mount to reason should revisit them, 
in its benificence, with clear eviction, 
the sober penitence of age might ex- 
piate the aberration of their disordered 
youth, and fit those souls for heaven, 
which the insanity of sorrow had 
driven from its innocent and peaceful 
paths. 

The advocate then bowed, to mark 
that his defence was ended, and sank 
exhausted into his seat. The girls 
were weeping bitterly—almost hys- 
terically. The affection of the spec- 
tators was intense. The president 
appeared to think the counsel of the 
accused had taken a judicious course. 
He now addressed the jury, recapitu- 
lating such proofs as had been ad- 
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daced, explaining to them the serious 
duty of their present character, and 
exhorting them to calm deliberation 
and strict impartiality. They had 
heard the luminous discourse of the 

ocureur-general, and the eloquent 
defence of the counsel for the pri- 
soners; that learned person had 
assumed a ground, on which it was 
abundantly possible the worst of 
crimes could be committed without 
the conscious malice (hors le discerne- 
ment) of the perpetrators. The ad- 
mission of such causes should, how- 
ever, be severely watched by justice, 
and never tolerated as the ground of 
exculpation but on the most unques- 
tionable proofs of their existence. 
He trusted that the verdict of the 
jury would equally regard the rights 
of the accused, and the sovereign au- 
thority of those laws by which they 
were this day called on to deliberate 
and to decide. He then with slow 
solemnity, having for some moments 
previously regarded all the jurors, 
asked them, ‘‘ Are the accused, Flo- 
rence La Rose, and Blanche La Rose, 
guilty of having, by means of poison, 
committed the murder laid to their 
charge, as well as of the other circum- 
stances alleged against them, in the 
summary of the deed of accusation?” 

When the jury had received the 
deed of accusation, the procés verbal 
of the procureur-general, and the 
various papers of the whole proceed- 
ings, they retired. 

he accused were also removed 
from the auditory. 

The interval between the retirement 
of the jury and their return to their 
Situation in the court, was spent in 
anxious but ill-fureboding specula- 
tions on its verdict; when the foreman 
appeared the murmur was instanta- 
neously hushed. 

_ The jurors were seated. The pre- 
sident demanded the result of their 
deliberation. The jury having risen, 
the foreman placed his hand upon his 
heart, and, with the deepest emotion, 
and a voice almost subdued by seem- 
ing suffocation, spoke as follows :— 
“On my honour and my conscience, 
before God and man, the declaration 
of the jury is—yes: the accused are 
guilty of having committed murder by 
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the means of poison, and of all the 
circumstances alleged against them in 
the deed of accusation.” 

Every countenance, from the eager- 
ness of hope, was dejected into dark 
despondency. Theevent so anxiously 
awaited seemed to loosen the hitherto 
sustaining barriers of sensibility: a 
scene of heart-rending sorrow in- 
stantly ensued, and the court was 
simultaneously quitted by the public 
to avoid the miserable denunciation 
which still remained for the unhappy 
prisoners. 

The president commanded the at- 
tendance of the accused. On their 
entrance they were struck by the 
complete desertion of the court, and 
their fate flashed on their conviction. 
Blanche sank upon her arm, but Flo- 
rence rose at the dark menace of her 
destiny. 

The greffer read aloud the declara- 
tion of the jury. The procureur- 
general prayed the application of the 
law; when the president asked the 
convicted sisters if they had aught to 
say in their defence. 

‘‘ Monsieur le President, et vous, 
Messieurs les Juges,” said the firm 
Florence, in a style and tone of deep 
and dignified emotion, ‘on me the 
fiat of the law is just: I know the 
horror of my fate: I know the magni- 
tude of my offence. God is merciful, 
though human tribunals, in cases of 
such crime, have not the faculty of 
blending mercy with a due respect to 
justice. I should ill deserve the love 
of him—for whom I perish—if I 
sought to vindicate the deed which I 
confess: his exalted nature will recoil 
from the reflection, that the hand 
which until recently has known no 
ruder office than to smooth his brow 
in fondness, should have been the 
hand of a parricide. A mightier in- 
fluence than that which strengthens 
the affection of young hearts in filial 
devotion has stimulated mine to sins, 
which I shall expiate with my blood 
in this world willingly, and trust that 
the boundless mercy of my God may 
pardon io the next. But for this dear 
girl ’—as she turned with flooded 
eyes upon her sister—“ with whom I 
have led a life of unremitting love and 
confidence from cradled infancy until 
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the moment—now that on the brink 
of death I speak to you—I here pro- 
nounce her guiltless, and supplicate 
both Heaven and you, its ministers on 
earth, to let not justice stain its sacred 
sword by visiting my great and sole 
offence upon a being formed of ten- 
derness, and innocence, and purity.” 
She had hardly finished this appeal 
before she wrapt her sister in her 
arms, and sinking under the solemn 
burden of the moment, they neither 
heard the awful sentence of the law, 
or caine to their perceptions, till they 
found themselves in solitude in their 
respective cells. 

On the morrow they abundantly 
— of the consolations of re- 
igion: the godly father who attended 
to assnage their griefs, and purify 
their souls, expressed his full convic- 
tion of their perfect penitence; and 
as they passed to the place of execu- 
tion, with naked feet, each in a white 
robe and covered with a black veil— 
their fine locks shorn away—every 
window in the town of Chaumont was 
closed—not a human being was seen 
throughout their progress to the scaf- 
fold. The bourreau of the arron. 
dissement refused his office; and it 
was merely by dint of much research 
that a wretch was found to execute 
the deadly duty. He was a frightful 
cripple, of sanguinary features, huge 
mouth and ears, and long, close, 
sunken eyes, with high cheekbones, 
and grisly hair; his limbs disgustingly 
distorted ; with a frame and face, in 
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short, the counterpart of his inhuman 
heart. This odious being was seen 
to smile, and heard to whistle on the 
scaffold. While the decree of con- 
demnation was being read by the 
huissier, the sisters were engaged in 
pious conference with their ghostly 
attendant, who exhorted them to peni- 
tence, hope, and resignation. Filo- 
rence and her sister took a last em- 
brace: the former steadfastly ad- 
vanced and laid her fair round arm 
upon the block—it was severed at a 
blow: she was afterwards headless in 
an instant; and Blanche, under the 
similar penalties of parricide, was in- 
stantly no more. 

Their bodies were reclaimed by pri- 
vate friendship, and secretly interred. 

On the evening following their 
sepulture, the female youth of Chau- 
mont and its neighbourhood pro- 
ceeded to the graves of the unfor- 
tunates, to decorate them, in the beau- 
tiful and touching manner of their 
country, with the floral insignia of 
their sorrow. The consummation of 
these tragical events was there ex- 
hibited. The lifeless body of St. 
Foix was extended across the uncon- 
secrated tenements of the deceased; 
and his poor dog, Joconde, was whin- 
ing piteously beside him. The newly- 
moved earth had absorbed the warm 
effusion of a broken heart: the deso- 
late St. Foix had planted a branch of 
eglantine at the head of his beloved, 
and bathed the emblem of his fate in 
the blood of a distracted suicide. 





THE HOLY WELL. 
BY F. W. N. BAYLEY. 


Arar—afar— 
Like the dim twinkling of the evening star, 
There shineth forth a pale yet lucid light, 
Most beautiful—most bright ! 
It falls upon the abbey’s ancient piles, 
That, like old ruin, crumbles into clay, 
And seems like Beauty with her radiant smiles 
Enlivening day ! 
Beside its falling columns still there stands 
A little chapel, with its tiny bell 
That rings out to blue waters and bright lands 
A sweet and solemn swell 
Of sacred music, calling pious bands 
To that most Holy Well ! 
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Again, again—and once again, 

And its faint peal chimeth never in vain. 

The young and the good—the brave and the fair— 

They are come—they are come—they are kneeling there, 
And their souls are poured out in pious prayer! 


MOLE-HILLS AND MOUNTAINS. 
BY EVWARD LANCASTER. 
“ What great effects from little causes spring !""—Old Proverb. 


“© Wuat great effects from little 
causes spring!’ No saying upon 
earth is more frequently quoted es 
this, and scarcely any has so many 
exemplifications. An oak will spring 
from an acorn—a difference of opinion 
between a dozen men will set nations 
by the ears—a passing vapour will 
obscure the sun itself, and a puff of 
wind restore him to our sight! But 
when we come to examine things of 
less magnitude, such as domestic 
quarrels, &c., it is really surprising 
to find the trivial nature of the occur- 
rence from whence they originated, 
and the height to which the dispute 
will often run; and, though laughable 
to the unconcerned observer, it fre- 
quently becomes so serious as to oc- 
casion hatred, and even separation, in 
the same manner that a brawling and 
insignificant mountain-torrent may 
prove the source of a broad and rapid 
river. An instance of the kind I shall 
proceed to lay before my readers. 

Woodville Leslie was a young gen- 
tleman possessed of large property in 
the west of England. To a tall and 
elegantly formed person he united 
gracefulness of action; to a hand- 
some and expressive countenance he 
added the most refined courtesy ; and 
to a rich'y-stored mind was given the 
fine emotions of a benevolent heart 
and an enlarged understanding. Still 
Leslie was far from being faultless : 
he possessed an irritability of temper 
which betrayed itself in the merest 
trifles, whilst upon the greater evils of 
life he was enabled to look with phi- 
losophic indifference. This is a com- 
mon infirmity in great minds: the 
sage, who gazed calmly upon the de- 
struction of his papers, which had 
cost him years to accumulate, struck 
with severity a poor street-sweeper 


who splashed his stocking as he passed. 
The secret spring which works these 
anomalies in humanity remains yet to 
be discovered, unless it be that the 
strength whieh is brought forward by 
reason, reflection, and study to oppose 
the ills of the world, leaves the mind 
more Open to its lesser attacks, in the 
same manner that the pugilist, whe 
waits with a smile for the blow of his 
antagonist (confident in the guard he 
has assumed to ward it off), will shrink 
should an insect at the moment happen 
to sting him. 

It was the chance of our hero, dur- 
ing a winter spent in London, to meet 
with Amelia Wineliffe, a young lady, 
high born, amiable, and lovely. He 
first saw her at a inasquerade given by 
the Earl of G——, and was attracted 
by the extreme beauty and diminu- 
tiveness of her foot. He followed her 
wherever she tripped, engaged her to 
dance, and—and, in short, within a 
year was married to her. Mrs. Les- 

ie, for so we must now call her, had 

a similar fault to that which her hus- 
band possessel—a captious, uneven 
temper ; and, although framed by Na- 
ture to be idolized for her sweetness 
of manners, and the fascination which 
dwelt in every action, yet, when the 
honey-inoon was a few months old, 
scarcely a day elapsed without wit- 
nessing some scene of contention be- 
tween the newly-wedded pair. Their 
first quarrel had rather a curious 
origin. 

A lady, who resided in the eof 
of L , where Leslie lived, had, 
some years prior to the time we are 
treating of, taken it into her head that 
our hero, who was a distant relation, 
loved her, notwithstanding that she 
was ten years his senior, and certainly 
had no foundation for the supposition, 
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(her ‘‘wish was father to the thought.”) 
Vexed and disappointed at his mar- 
riage with Amelia, she secretly deter- 
mined to mar, if possible, their bap- 
piness ; and for that purpose paid a 
visit to the objects of her male- 
volence. 

Miss Ansell, for so she was nained, 
was received with politeness, and 
treated by the young wife with that 
respect which she deemed due to a 
branch of her husband’s family ; and, 
to make the welcome more warm, 
Amelia invited her visitor to extend 
her stay for a month, to which Miss 
Ansell, without hesitation, agreed. 

“* And how like you your spouse, 
coz?” said she to Woodville, on being 
for a short time alone with him. 

“Oh! beyond every thing,” re- 
turned Leslie; ‘‘ she is a little divi- 
nity, and I feel my heart bound, as it 
were, by a spell towards her. She is 
so kind, so affectionate, and so atten- 
tive to all my little comforts, that I 
declare I know not how I have existed 
so long a bachelor!” 

“Ah! very true—you have not 
been married long enongh to discover 
her faults,” said Miss Ansell. 

“Fie, Jane! In Amelia faults are 
inexistent.” Then, gracefully bow- 
ing, Leslie added—* As they are in all 
your charming sex, my dear cousin !” 

“ Humph!” ejaculated Miss An- 
sell; ‘‘ that may be a very pretty 
compliment, but it is no argument, 
Woodville, for I am sure that your 
wife is guilty of great extravagance 
in the choice of her jewellery, and 
that I conceive to be a very great 
fault.” 

“Well, coz! my fortune is amply 
sufficient to support her in it.’’ 

“Not it, indeed,” said the lady, 
angrily; ‘‘ for when her eyes become 
accustomed to these baubles, she will 
seek some other novelty to please her 
mind, and I would have you beware, 
lest gaming should be selected.” 

“I beg, Jane,” said Leslie, rising 
from his seat with some warmth—*“ I 
beg that, before me at least, you 
will be more guarded in the ex- 
>ression of your suppositions. Mrs. 

eslie, madam, has always been ac- 
customed to a large assortment of or- 
naments, consequently they are not 


the ephemeral novelty which you 
seem to imagine. Besides, she is far 
too young to be of a ruinously extra- 
vagant disposition, as you seem to 
conjecture.” 

‘Ah, well! ‘when ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise!’ ” said 
Miss Ansell. 

‘« This is the most provoking perti- 
nacity!’’ exclaimed Woodville, and, 
in the heat of his vexation, let fall 
some sarcasms on the lady that spee- 
dily caused her to wish him “ good 
morning.” Pleased with his victory, 
Leslie soon after sought his charming 
wife, to relate this achievement in her 
defence ; but, unhappily, Miss Ansell 
had already instilled the poison of her 
venomous tongue into Amelia’s mind, 
and, by the perversion of facts, and 
exaggeration of trivial circumstances, 
induced her to think that Leslie was a 
perjured man, who, after gaining the 
affections of a confiding woman, thrust 
her from him to wed another. It can- 
not, therefore, be much wondered at 
that Amelia (who was not of an age 
to examine very deeply into a ques- 
tion) felt some degree of mortification 
on finding the idol, before whom she 
had enshrined her affections, thus de- 
spoiled, nor that a portion of coolness 
rendered acerb the sweetness of her 
salutation when her husband entered. 

“You seem excited, Woodville,” 
said she ; ‘* has any thing occurred to 
disturb you?” 

‘*But a mere trifle, my love,” re- 
turned Leslie, seating himself by her 
side, ‘‘ and yet I feel vexed, from the 
circumstance of its having acquired 
a magnitude, because it related to 
you, which otherwise did not belong 
to it.” 

‘* What was it then, love?’’ asked 
Amelia, somewhat flattered by the 
remark ; and in reply, Leslie related 
the whole affair, triumphantly con- 
cluding with a verbatim repetition of 
his caustic speech to Miss Ansell. 
Awmelia’s countenance fell when she 
heard the object of his anger named, 
and her suspicions became aroused 
that Leslie had told this tale to create 
a breach betwixt herself and his cou- 
sin; she therefore coldly remarked, 
“There you were wrong—you should 
never, Woodville, suffer your zeal in 
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the defence of one woman to cause 
you to insult ancther.” 

‘“‘Insult, madam! —insult! Do 
you tax me with even the capability 
of offering such to a lady ?” said Les- 
lie, in a tone where anger and sur- 
prise seemed to struggle for predo- 
minance. 

“Qh, sir! if you are passionate 
upon the subject, I had better bid you 
good morning,”’ rejoined Amelia, spi- 
ritedly. 

These words acted powerfully upon 
Leslie, and occasioned him to look 
with astonishnent on his lady, for 
she had never before uttered any 
thing like her last expletive in his 
presence: a disagreeable sensation 
disturbed his mind, and something of 
a conviction that Jane was not widely 
incorrect stole over him as, after a 
few more hasty words, Amelia rose, 
and with a formal courtesy retired. 

“Then, it appears, I am doomed to 
be miserable!’? he exclaimed; and, 
throwing himself upon a couch, suf- 
fered the most uneasy thoughts to 
steal over him. 

Childish—trifling, as the above dis- 
pute appears, yet, like all other first 
quarrels, it generated for itself an im- 
portance by no means its due, simply 
because it made an opening for future 
contentions. And thus may we dis- 
cover the utility of keeping a curb 
upon our insignificant passions, lest, 
with unbridled force, they make an 
entrance for greater ones. But it 
may be asked, ‘‘ What alternative has 
either husband or wife, when the 
other is unjustly out of temper—are 
they tamely to submit, and so lay 
themselves open to it on all occa- 
sions ?”? The answer is obvious. If 
a husband be unreasonably ill-hu- 
moured, Jet the wife preserve her 
equanimity until his fit has subsided. 
His own sense will then point out the 
injustice of his conduct—he will re- 
flect upon the superiority of her beha- 
viour over his, and, with self-con- 
demnation, endeavour to repair his 
fault by commanding himself when 
next about to transgress.- On the 
other hand, should a hasty observa- 
tion escape the wife, it behoves her 
lord to expostulate with mildness, 
and answer with urbanity—a course 


of conduct which no woman can with- 
stand: it makes its way at once to 
her soul—she feels thankful to him 
for his affectionate forbearance, and 
appreciates it accordingly ;—so that 
ood-nature, though it operates dif- 
erently upon the different tempera- 
ments of a nan and woman, produces 
the same effects, acting, as it does, 
upon the reason of the one, and upon 
the heart of the other! 

The foregoing rupture, though pro- 
ductive of coolness, was not followed 
by any new skirmish for some time; 
but Miss Ansell maliciously watched 
every turn of temper, for the purpose 
of fomenting afresh disagreement; nor 
was it long before an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. Leslie, being a gentle- 
man of domestic habits, preferred a 
residence in the country to one amid 
the noise of London; but, to relieve 
anything like solitude, he frequently 
invited such of the haut ton as might 
be rusticating in the neighbourhood of 
his mansion, and treated them with 
equal splendour, and more real hospi- 
tality, than had the dinner or rout been 
given in St. Jaines’. He was fond also 
of old customs, and never failed giving 
an entertainment on his birth-day, the 
anniversary of which was now at hand, 
and, as it was the first which had come 
round since his marriage, he deter- 
mined to celebrate it with unusual 
magnificence, and set off for London 
to invite a party of select friends to 
grace the intended fete, in addition to 
those already ‘‘ bouked.” Amelia was 
appointed superintendent during his 
absence, and asum of two thousand 
pounds placed in her hands to pay the 
different workmen for labour and ma- 
terials employed in fitting up the ball- 
room and gardens for the approaching 
festivity; also to meet various bills 
which would become due on that day. 
Amelia felt all the importance of her 
charge, and with pleasure reflected 
that her husband’s confidence in her 
discretion remained unskaken, in spite 
of the coolness which Miss Ansell’s 
insinuations had created. Of these 
inuendos, strange as it may appear, 


‘she had never sought any explanation, 


for Jane had so wormed herself into 
her confidence by pretending to have 
her interest at heart, that she looked 
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upon Miss Ansell as the dearest friend 
she possessed. And here it may not be 
improper to remark upon the impro- 
priety of any young married lady suffer- 
ing a comparative stranger to acquire 
an influence over her conduct. And it is 
a general observation, that those who 
have passed ‘‘a certain age” without be- 
ing brided, are either remarkably bene- 
volent, urbane, and fascinating, in their 
manners, or decidedly the reverse. It 
unhappily chances, that when the cha- 
racter of an unmarried lady is decidedly 
of an unamiable turn, it is generally 
her chief employment and pleasure to 
set nen at variance with their wives, or 
detect every little fault in a lover to 
report to his mistress, and, by breaking 
off an impending match through her 
misrepresentations, prevent the poor 
girl from enjoying that felicity which 
fate has hindered herself from tasting. 
—Such was Jane /—Mean in person, 
plain in features, and hollow in heart, 
she yet was enabled, by professions of 
great regard, by offers of service, and 
by other arts, to gain the good will 
and confidence of her own sex, who, 
however, usually discovered, though 
too late, that envy guided her steps, 
and misery attended them, wherever 
she went!—Oh, my fair readers! shun 
such destroyers of comfort as ye would 
a fiend who had it in his power to de- 
prive ve of a husband’s luve. 

During Leslie’s absence, the effects 
of a deceased gentleman in the vicinity 
of L-—— were advertised for sale by 
auction: amongst these were a pair 
of paintings by Salvator, which were 
spoken of as ranking amongst his finest 
efforts, and much competition was ex- 
pected for the possession of them, 
Wishing to lead Amelia into some act 
of extravagance, Miss Ansell exerted 
her most persuasive powers to induce 
our heroine to purchase them ; but the 
latter withstood for a long time her 
arguments. 

‘* It is impossible, my dear friend,’’ 
said she, ‘* 1 am without the means of 
paying the amount which will be re- 
quired ; and Woodville would, indeed, 
have cause to accuse me of extrava- 
gance, were | to Javish a guinea of 
what he has left upon any other than 
the intended purpose.” 

** But, wy scrupulous coz,” returned 


Miss Ansell, ‘‘ ahundred pounds, with 
what money of your own you have by 
you, will no doubt suffice ; and, besides 
the pleasure of obtaining two such 
gems of art, you will be enabled to 
convince Mr. Leslie that your wishes 
are not to be fettered like a child’s. 
Remember in what a definite, business- 
like manner, he gave you directions 
concerning the expenditure of the pal- 
try sum he left, without a single reser- 
vation for any contingency whatever ; 
believe me, he looks upon you as one 
who will waste his fortune, unless he 
exerts the utmost authority of a hus- 
band to prevent it.” 

‘¢ Much it grieves me, if it be so. 
Still he ¢s my husband,” said Amelia, 
“and it is my duty to show every 
affectionate attention to his will. Iam 
sorry, now, that I replied so hastily to 
his little ebullition of temper the other 
day, for he appears wuch hurt ; yet, I 
ain sure, had he but overlooked it, and 
uttered a word in contrition for his 
own fault, I could have forgiven and 
forgotten all that you had told me.” 
As Ameliaspoke, a bright tear sparkled 
from beneath her blue eye, and the 
melody of her voice was broken by a 
sob, for she loved Leslie to excess, 
and in her heart she deeply deplored 
the dispute which had transpired. Miss 
Ansell, perceiving this emotion, trem- 
bled for her power ; and fearful of not 
ineeting a more fitting opportunity 
firmly to establish it, renewed her per- 
suasions with redoubled eagerness, and 
enforced them by remarking that Les- 
lie had frequently admired the paint- 
ings in question, and declared that he 
would give any sum for them. ‘ There- 
fore,” added the artful woman, ‘ think 
what gratification it will afford him 
when he discovers that the only act of 
extravagance with which he can charge 
you is done to please him; think, 
think of this, Amelia, and 1 put it to 
your own candour to say if you will not, 
in adopting my advice, secure effec- 
tually, and for ever, your husband’s 
affection.” 

This was an irresistible appeal, and 
carried so dazzling a reflection with it, 
that Amelia saw not its fallacy, and, 
in the warmth of her feelings, she gave 
Miss Ansell permission to attend on her 
behalf, and bid for the pictures. —Fatal 
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weakness !—The following day was the 
one appointed for the sale—Jane at- 
tended it—returned—and announced 
that the pictures were Amelia’s. 

The unsuspicious girl thanked her a 
hundred times, and then asked, ** And 
what did they cost?’’ 

‘*Two thousand pounds,” was the 
reply. 

Amelia clasped her hands, and, with 
all the wildness and energy of terror, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Impossible !” 

** That is the sum for which they 
were knocked down to you.” 

‘‘ Then I have forfeited Leslie’s es- 
teem fur ever !” cried Amelia, bursting 
into tears. 

«‘ Pshaw !” said Jane, “ he will thank 
you for it. I assure you I deem you 
highly fortunate in obtaining them at 
all, for the bidders actually scuffed 
witheach other to get near the rostrum, 
that their voices might be heard; and 
had I not intimated to Sir Charles 
Squander, who appeared determined to 
outbid every one, your extreme anxiety 
to obtain them, we should inevitably 
have lost the prize.” 

‘* How could you, Jane, do this?” 
said Amelia, weeping ; *‘ you knew my 
reluctance, in the first instance, to ex- 
pend any part of my husband’s money ; 
and when you found the height to 
which the biddings arose, you should 
have withdrawn from the competi- 
tion.”’ 

Miss Ansell dwelt for a moment with 
malignant satisfaction upon Amelia’s 
tears; then, assuming a mixed air of 
expostulation and reproof, she rose 
and said, ‘‘I see, Mrs. Leslie, that 
your enemies will never be justified in 
charging you with extravagance ; but 
I should be sorry were you to afford 
them a handle for rebuke, by degene- 
rating into meanness !”’ 

This was an able stroke, and pro- 
duced the intended effect; Amelia co- 
loured carnation deep, and drying her 
tear-gemmed eyes, she expressed vex- 
ation that her idle fears had made her 
so far forget herself; adding her con- 
viction that Leslie would at once see 
the subject in its proper light. 

In a short time the festive day ar- 
rived, and with it, early in the morn- 
ing, Leslie, who had taken the advance 
of his friends, that he might ascertain 

June, 1832, 


if all was prepared for their reception : 
he was in high spirits, and saluted his 
interesting wife with animation, seem- 
ing, by the affection he displayed, to- 
tally to have forgotten their little quar- 
rel before his departure. Amelia felt 
her heart beat as he pressed her in his 
arms, and a shade of regret accom- 
panied its pulsations; but Leslie’s 
cheerful manner speedily banished all 
uneasiness, and, raising her blue eyes 
fondly in his face, she fervently arti- 
culated, “‘ Many, many happy returns 
of this day, dear Woodville!” A soft 
pressure—a tender kiss, was the reply. 
After a few moment’s pause, Leslie 
gaily said, ‘‘ Well, my little uphol- 
stress, and how have you executed 
your arrangements—eh, love ?” 

‘* Come and see, Woodville,” replied 
Amelia; and placing her little white 
hand upon his arm, she led him 
through the suite of apartinents which 
had been fitted up during his absence, 
and from thence to the park, where a 
masquerade was to be lheld.—Miss 
Ausell fullowed, big with impatience 
for a discovery regarding the pictures, 
and viewing with envy those endear- 
ments bestowed upon Amelia, which 
she had once intrigued to gain for her- 
self. Leslie admired and approved of 
all he saw, and seemed particularly 
gratified with the style in which the park 
had been laid out. A great numberof 
shrubs were planted so as to form a 
small labyrinth; groves of trees were 
hung with variegated lamps ; and ar- 
bours, grots, caverns, and hermitages, 
erected in every direction. In short, 
from a mere grass grown lawn had 
sprung an imitative paradise ! 

As Leslie was expatiating on these 
improvements in succession, the fore- 
man to the works advanced, cap in 
hand, to learn if any further altera- 
tion was required, and being answered 
in the negative, respectfully tendered 
his bill for payment, knowing that 
Mr. Leslie always promptly discharged 
his expences, in preference to receiv- 
ing credit. 

‘¢ Now,”’ whispered Jane to Amelia, 
“ now to preserve your independence 
as a woman.” 

Leslie merely glanced his eye over 
the account, and, handing it to his 
wife, said, though quite good-natured- 
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ly, “¢ You should have paid this before, 
my love ; pray let the honest man have 
his money immediately.” 

Amelia took the bill, and, in spite of 
her resolutions, trembled violently ; 
she attempted to speak, but her voice 
faltered, and the words died upon her 
lips, whilst she unconsciously crumpled 
the paper in her hand, as if to hide it. 

“Did you hear me, Amelia?” said 
Leslie ; * why do you not attend to my 
request?” 

‘«*] am unable,” said Amelia, col- 
lecting her faculties, so as to speak 
cally. 

“© Unable !—You surely forget that 

2 


‘‘] have forgotten nothing. The 
money which you left me has been 
disposed of.” 

“ And in what manner?’’ asked 
Leslie, his brow slightly overcast. To 
which Miss Ansell hastily replied, by 
partly informing him of what my 
reader already knows, taking care to 
suppress in her narrative the op- 
position which Amelia had offered; 
and concluded with hoping Woodville 
would not think his wife had been too 

rofuse.’’ This was said in a tone of 
indifference, (as though it was immate- 
rial whether he thought so or not,) but 
accompanied with a look of triumph, 
which seemed to say, ‘* You find how 
correct I was in my conjectures.” The 
manner was intended for Amelia’s ear, 
the look for Leslie’s eye. Thus, at 
the same moment, assuming the guise 
of a champion to the wife, and a warn- 
ing friend to the husband ! 

Leslie paused for one moment in 
something like displeasure, but, check- 
ing the angry feeling, he took the bill 
from his wife’s hand, saying at the 
same time, “I am sorry this should 
have occurred at so unseasonable a 
pericd, yet I cannot but look upon it 
as a mark of your confidence, my 
Amelia, in supposing I should not be 
averse to the gratification of your 
wishes, however costly might be their 
object. Come, I must see these paint- 
ings, love.” 

Jane bit her lips; whilst Amelia felt 
impelled to throw herself upon her 
husband’s bosom ; but the propinquity 
of the workman prevented her, and she 
contented herself with internally ex- 


claiming, “ How kind is his behaviour ! 
When we are alone he shall know al! 
my gratitude.” Meanwhile Leslie 
directed the man to attend for pay- 
ment the following day ; and then pre- 
senting his arms to the ladies, led 
them into the house to view the pic- 
tures, which he pronounced, on inspec- 
tion, to be a most valuable addition to 
the collection he already possessed. 
Jane, by remaining with them, prevent- 
ed Amelia from coming to the affection- 
ate explanation she desired until the 
arrival of company rendered that im- 
possible. Iwill not enter into a detail 
of the diversified amusements that took 
place; be it sufficient to say, that 
‘* mirth reigned around, and pleasure 
lit up the smiling scene.”’ Bright eyes 
vied with each other in brilliance ; 
forms of gossamer lightness glided (or, 
rather, were wafted,) from room to 
room in dazzling groups. Music stole 
over the senses to heighten each de- 
light; and every charm which nature 
could give, or art devise, was used to 
increase the general pleasure. When 
night arrived fresh novelties, and fresh 
amusements, succeeded in an appa- 
rently endless round. In one rooma 
band was stationed for those dancers 
who were disinclined to join the parties 
in the open air; and in another card 
tables were set apart for those who 
wished to avail themselves of an addi- 
tional variety to their diversions. 
Amelia was several times solicited to 
take a seat at one of these, but she in- 
variably declined, as Leslie, though he 
always provided it for his visitors, was 
decidedly averse to this species of 
amusement, and had frequently ex- 
pressed a wish that she would never 
touch acard. Mindful of the injunc- 
tion, Amelia determined to obey it; 
but Jane, who hovered near her, like 
a spirit of evil in attendance upon 
an angel, endeavoured to combat with 
this resolve, and finding she was not 
likely to conquer it by arguments, had 
recourse to an expedient which her 
fancy, ever fertile in mischief, sug- 
gested as one certain to be successful. 
She mingled with a little party who 
were waiting for an addition of one to 
their number ere they sat down to 
cards, their complement not being 
made up, and told them that if they 
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would be seated Mrs. Leslie would do 
herself the honour of immediately 
joining them. She then went to Amelia, 
and by engaging her in conversation, 
insensibly led her to the card room. 
“Stay,’’ said Amelia, pausing upon 
the threshold, ‘‘ we will not enter 
here; ‘ temptation cannot always be 
resisted, but it nay be avoided.’ ” 

‘‘Nonsense, my dear cousin!’ re- 
turned Miss Ansell, ‘* you must in- 
deed enter, or you will become insig- 
nificant in the eyes of your guests ; 
remember, also, how passively Mr. 
Leslie overlooked the affair of the 
pictures, because he traced a resolu- 
tion of your own in it. Once retro- 
grade, and you will become, for life, 
a slave to his temper.” 

This was touching upon the spirit 
and the vanity of the woman: it will 
not, therefore, excite surprise that the 
unsophisticated Amelia was for a 
moment overcome, and during the 
lapse of that instant Miss Ansell drew 
her into the room, and leading her 
to the card-table left her with those 
who surrounded it. The cards were 
dealt; Amelia (confused with con- 
tending emotions, agitated with the 
fear of Leslie’s anger, yet afraid of 
offending her visitors, and taken com- 
pletely unawares,) assumed her hand, 
and commenced the game. 

Again we are incited to exclain— 
“* Fatal weakness!” 

Meanwhile, Jane sought the hus- 
band of her victim, and desiring a 
servant to tell him that he was wanted 
in the card-room, immediately re- 
paired thither, in readiness for the 
event. Shortly afterwards Leslie en- 
tered, his handsome countenance lit 
up with a smile of animation, when 
suddenly he observed Amelia, and a 
frown of displeasure usurped its place. 
She saw him at the same moment, 
and, in defiance of all etiquette, was 
about to throw down her cards, and 
rise to meet him, when Leslie, not 
perceiving her intention, passed on to 
Jane, who stood near Amelia’s chair, 
and exclaimed, “ What! is she not 
content with expending two thousand 
pounds upon daubed canvass, but she 
must ruin me with gambling ? Sooner 
than subinit to it I will perish!” 
These sentences, though spoken in a 


low tone, reached Amelia’s ear. ‘The 
words of welcome which had warmed 
upon her lips were unspoken. She 
stifled one sizh—checked one rising 
sob—and, in the full conviction that 
all her husband's kindness in the 
morning had been merely an assump 
tion to deceive those about him, she 
reseated herself, (having half risen) 
and calinly pursued the game. 

It is folly to talk of actions without 
motives! The most capricious act 
must have its cause. Even the wea- 
thercock, type of inconsistency, has 
its prime mover in the wind. And 
yet the difficulty of accounting for 
inany actions is so great, that the 
assertion is often made of things, in 
many cases, being done without a 
motive. It may be conceded, that the 
performer of a certain action may 
himself be unaware of his own reasons 
for it; nevertheless, it still has its 
actuating principle, however vague, 
however indefinite it may be. All 
things having their mainspring, it 
behoves us to inquire into the seem- 
ingly unaccountable reason of Leslie’s 
inconsistent behaviour, in overlooking 
the expenditure of two thousand 
pounds upon a pair of pictures, and 
throwing himself into a passion be- 
cause his wife joined in a hand at 
cards. Great deeds are often thought 
less of than little ones; and many 
faults acquire a nobility by their mag- 
nitude, while those of a petty nature 
are despised! ‘Thus the usurper, who 
overthrows an empire and mounts 
upon its ruins, is looked upon by the 
world as less faulty than he who turns 
aman by the shoulders from a tnise- 
rable hut and takes possession of it 
himself. Buonaparte, who, under 
the direction of the Freach dynasty, 
subjugated Italy, is looked upon with 
a more compassionate eye than the 
sheriff’s officer who seizes upon the 
goods of a man in debt; yet if we 
carefully examine these acts they but 
amount to the same thing—with this 
difference :—the one is like a sports- 
mau shooting an eagle with a bullet; 
the other, a boy who brings down a 
sparrow with his popgun. Each 
causes the death of a bird! 

Awelia’s tault, then, was tuo great 
to be reprehended, for it was one not 
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likely to he often repeated ; and Les- 
lie thought that, being irremediable, 
his wisest plan would be to forgive it, 
and to take his own measures against 
the like in future. In addition to 
this he was a liberal patron of the 
arts, and felt proud of Amelia’s con- 
geniality with him in his estimation of 
them. But her error, in opposing 
his wishes by gambling, (for so he 
termed all card-playing, and abhorred 
it,) could not so lightly be passed 
over, as opportunities might daily, 
hourly, occur for its repetition. Be- 
sides, he had forbidden it ; whereas, 
he had never desired her not to pur- 
chase the pictures. Had he been 
aware of the manner in which she was 
drawn into the commission of her 
offence, all would undoubtedly have 
been well. Nay, had he addressed 
her instead of Jane, future unhappi- 
ness might have been avoided ; but 
that unprincipled woman had taken 
her measures too cautiously, and he 
fell into the snare, without examining 
the path which led toit. The conse- 
quence was, a deep-rooted anger to- 
wards his wife. 

Amelia continued playing during 
the remainder of the evening, but so 
little attention would her agitation 
allow her to pay, and so unaccustomed 
was she to the game, that she rosea 
loser to a considerable amount, which 
she was unable to discharge, and had, 
therefore, no resource but to apply to 
her husband for money. She did so, 
assuming, at the same time, a calm- 
ness which she felt had fled from her 
heart to her features and manner. 
Leslie handed the sum without a word 
—his look, however, sunk to her soul. 
She would have spoken to him in 
kindness—have promised never again 
to transgress, but his irritability of 
temper ruined all. One pettish word 
elicited another, a dispute ensued, and 
they parted with bitterness. From 
this moment the demon of discord 
tainted the air with his breath, find- 
ing a useful agent in Miss Ansell 
who now became nearly a constant 
inmate of the house. Jane had ai- 
rived at so great a proficiency in the 
art of deceiving, that she succeeded in 
making each party imagine her a 
friend; the faults of the wife were 


pointed out to the husband, and Les- 
lie’s conduct painted in the blackest 
colours to Amelia. Thus she was 
enabled to open wider and wider the 
breach, hoping that a divorce might 
follow, and then —‘* And then,” 
thought she, “‘ for some master. stroke 
to make Woodville mine !”’ 

One of this unprincipled woman’s 
stratagems to further her schemes, 
was, to persuade Amelia that if she 
could arouse her husband’s jealousy a 
return of affection might ensue, and, 
in the utter abandonment of all hope, 
Amelia adopted this advice. She gave 
repeated entertainments, heard quies- 
cently the language of adulation ad- 
dressed to her by those who attended, 
and even seemed to smile approvingly 
upon them. On the other hand, 
Leslie, maddened with indignation, 
(and urged on by Jane) pursued a 
similar course, and, in the sight of 
Amelia, flattered, flirted with, and 
complimented every attractive woman 
that he invited. Yet in the midst of 
his gayest moments he would some- 
times steal, unobserved, to a distant 
corner, and feed upon Amelia’s smile 
—now bent upon others—and gaze on 
her symmetrical form, as she floated 
lightly through the inspiring dance, 
or drew the sweet sounds of music 
from her harpstrings, until, worked up 
to a pitch of frenzy, he would hurry 
from the room, and abandon himself 
to all the wormwood feelings of de- 
spair. But had he seen his misguided 
wife in the solitude of her chamber, 
how differently would he have felt: 
there did she indulge in unrestrained 
grief; whilst her tintless cheek—her 
glazed eye—and whitened lip, (once 
so rosy—so full!) gave heart-touching 
evidence of its sincerity. Jane was 
always near to perpetuate the feeling, 
and to advise new modes of conduct 
for its relief, until she so far succeed- 
ed in her purposes that Leslie resolved 
upon a separation. 

With a tortured bosom he seated 
himself (after having thus determined) 
to draw out instructions to his solicitor 
for the articles, in which he not only 
agreed to return Amelia’s dowry, but 
also to settle a portion of his own pro- 
perty upon her. Aftercompleting his 
task, he summoned resolution to pro- 
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ceed to her apartment, and, placing 
the paper ia her hand, told her of his 
intentions. 

Amelia was petrified. Every recent 
fault with which he accused her had 
been committed through the falla- 
cious hope of regaining his lost 
esteem, and now, in one moment, her 
heart-born object was frustrated. 
‘You do not—you cannot mean this, 
Leslie,” she faltered, after a long 
struggle with her emotions; ‘ for the 
sake of Heaven, rescind your pur- 
pose !’’ 

“To be again deceived,”’ said Les- 
lie, with bitter energy. ‘‘ No, Amelia, 
the woman who can trifle with a hus- 
band’s love, as you have done, is 
unworthy of being encircled in his 
arms.” 

‘*Unworthy !” exclaimed Amelia, 
giving way to the natural hastiness of 
her temper, without considering the 
justice of the remark. 

‘* Ay, madam, unworthy !” repeated 
Leslie, “ therefore we should only 
merit each other’s contempt, did we 
longer reside together. You will find, 
Amel—madam,” here a choking throb 
marred his utterance for a moment, 
but, overcoming it by a powerful ef- 
fort, he continued—“ You will find 
that ample provision has been made 
in that paper for your support—read 
it, and to-morrow we will mutually 
write to your parents in London, to 
explain past occurrences, and request 
their immediate presence here, that 
we may submit the articles to their 
inspection. Farewell, madam; we 
had better not again meet until the 
arrival of your parents.” 

Il]-used — degraded — insulted—as 
Amelia conceived herself to be by 
Leslie’s determination, she yet felt 
impelled to recall him as he left the 
room, and had already extended her 
hand to arrest his progress, when it 
was taken by—Jane Ansell, who at 
that moment entered from an inner 
apartment, and, leading her to a chair, 
said, ‘* Courage—courage, Amelia— 
we may still be able to avert this cala- 
mity.” 

Amelia re-seated herself ;—she de- 
liberately tore the paper which she 
held in her hand into pieces —folding 
it up at each dismemberment with 


alinost mathematical nicety. During 
the action, her beautiful countenance 
wore a frigid expression of stern de- 
cision, for her feelings had had time 
to resume their indignant tone: the 
idea of being repudiated and por- 
tioned galled her spirit; and that 
night she wrote a letter to her father, 
filled with invectives against Leslie. 

Woodville wrote at the same time, 
and Miss Ansell, being aware of his 
intention to keep apart from Amelia, 
offered, fur the sake of accelerating 
matters, to carry the letters to Lon- 
don, and return with the parties to 
whom they were addressed. This 
was acceded to, and the fiend de- 
parted. 

Time seemed to mend his pace, and 
flew swiftly by. Mr. and Mrs. Win- 
cliffe received with astonishment the 
epistles of their daughter and son-in- 
law—the contents of which were ag- 
gravated by Jane. ‘They immediately 
prepared for their journey to L . 
ayd on their arrival took up a tempo. 
rary lodging at an inn, from whence 
they dispatched their servant with a 
note to Leslie, requesting him to at- 
tend them with his wife at ten the fol- 
lowing: morning. Miss Ansell was 
invited to remain, that she might wit- 
ness the interview. 

The morning dawned, and Leslie, 
at an early hour, seated himself in 
the drawing-room to await the coming 
of Amelia, who, during the interval 
since last meeting him, had fortified 
herself to face the approaching events 
with stoic indifference. When, how- 
ever, the hour of nine had chimed, 
she experienced many an anxious 
pang, and was induced to pay unusual 
attention to her toilet, that her disor- 
dered state of mind might not be dis- 
covered by any outward appearance 
of carelessness or inattention. This 
detained her till long past ten; and it 
was not until after repeated messages 
from Woodville, that she at length 
descended. 

‘So, madam,”’ said Leslie, on her 
entrance, ‘‘ you are resolved to try my 
patience to the last!” Then noticing 
the pains which she had employed in 
heightening every charm, and how 
well she had succeeded, he softened 
his tone, and added—** Consider, we 
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shall incommode your parents, if not 
punctual.” . 

“Oh, pray don’t flurry me!’ said 
Amelia, with fictitious carelessness— 
«‘T have had a thousand things to do, 
and thought I should never have got 
dressed ; and see! I declare my sandal 
is unloosened—do pray fasten it for 
me;” and, seating herself upon a 
settee, she held out her foot towards 
Woodville. Leslie’s inherent polite- 
ness and gallantry would not permit 
him to refuse, even at a time like 
that—and bending upon his knee, he 
performed the required service. As 
he was thus employed, the sight of 
her exquisitely-formed foot, with its 
slender point, and beautifully arched 
instep, awoke a train of delightful 
remembrances in his mind ;—he 
thought of that time when its fairy- 
like mould rivetted his admiration— 
when his eyes were fascinated with 
its light intricate movements—when 
he vowed within himself never to taste 
of happiness until he could call its 
owner his; and the recollections con- 
jured up so many pleasing associa- 
tions, that, after remaining nearly a 
minute in his kneeling posture, he 
bent his head, and kissed the foot 
which had aroused them 

A woman may always be convinced 
or won over by an appeal to her feel- 
ings, though seldom by such to her 
reason! This apparent libel upon the 
sex is easily explained:—she daily 
hears and reads the empty boast of 
man’s superiority in point of intellect 
over herself, and, with the natural 
desire of disproving the assertion, 
scarcely ever admits that her opinions 
can be contravened by arguments, 
however just and perfect. But Na- 
ture, in the formation of her heart, 
has gifted it with so many tender sus- 
ceptibilities—such acute perceptions 
of a breath—passions so sympathe- 
tically accessible to the approaches of 
kindness or woe—and thrown so deli- 
cate a web of sensibility over the 
whole, that she may not unaptly be 
compared to a harp—the frame of 
which is so formed as to resist all 
attempts at spoliation, whilst its 
chords, at the slightest touch, are 
sure to return a musical answer. So 
a woman will argue to eternity that 


she is right, if you endeavour to con- 
vince her that you know best; but 
once touch her heart, once retain her 
feelings in your cause, and she melts 
before you. Mark this, ye who would 
sway a woman! and know that the 
way to bind her to your will is to ex- 
cite her affection with tenderness, and 
act upon it with kindness; yield all to 
her that does not affect your honour 
as a husband, or your dignity as a 
man, and she will, in accordance to 
the natural adhesiveness of the heart 
to that it loves, cling by you in every 
calamity—she will submit to vour 
slightest suggestion, and you may 
mould her to your will. 

Such was the heart and disposition 
of Amelia. When Leslie’s conduct 
appeared unkind, she strove by stra- 
taugem, rather than concession, to 
soften him, and, on failing, still pur- 
sued her course through the desire of 
revenge ; but his indication of still 
existing affection, in kissing her foot 
at such a moment as that I am now 
recording, acted so powerfully upon 
her feelings, that, forgetting in one 
moment all unpleasing occurrences, 
she reclined her arm upon his shoul- 
der, and, with a smile that spoke in 
every feature, whispered, ‘Do you 
still think as highly of it as you were 
wont, Woodville?” 

Leslie’s arm encircled the smallest 
waist in Christendom, as he replied, 
—‘* Yes, Amelia, and would that I 
could still do so of its owner.” 

Amelia suffered her arm to fall in 
an entwining fold round Leslie’s neck 
as she earnestly rejoined—though in 
an aspiration that seemed afraid to 
betray itself—‘‘ And why not, Wood- 
ville?—why not? Do you not re- 
member when first you saw me, and 
importuned me to unmask, that I 
playfully said my features were de- 
formed? Then, Leslie, you flatter- 
ingly answered, that one possessed of 
a foot and form like mine needed no 
other charms !”’ 

“ Yes, bewitching girl!” replied 
Leslie, hurried as it were into other 
times, without thinking of those pre- 
sent—‘‘and I recollect also the de- 
light I experienced when at last 
caught a view of those blushing 
cheeks — those nectared lips — that 
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beaming face! By Heavens!” he 
exclaimed—the re-illumined fires of 
love glowing in his eye—*‘ they are 
even now bent in fondness upon ime! 
Oh, Amelia! ease my auguished heart 
—explain your conduct — say that 
you still love me, and we will never 
art!” 

The sudden gush of joy which over- 
flowed Amelia’s very soul at these 
words, nearly deprived her of sense. 
A beain of sun-like lustre shot from 
her eyes—a glow of rose-like tint 
spread to her temples—and, leaning 
her forehead fondly against Leslie’s, 
she murmured, ‘* Love you, my hus- 
band? I never did otherwise.” At 
this moment their endearments were 
interrupted by a loud scream, and, 
starting up, they perceived Miss An- 
sell, followed by Mr. and Mrs. Win- 
cliffe, enter the apartment. 

“* Hey-day! how is all this?’’ cried 
the old gentleman; ‘* Miss Ansell 
_segmcnnay us to come post-haste here, 
est some desperate dispute had oc- 
curred, and here I find you wrapt in 
each other’s arins !” 

‘*And is that an unusual situation 
for a man and his wife?” said Leslie, 
in some confusion. 

“Why, yes, when they are about 
to turn each other off!” returned Mr. 
Wincliffe. ‘Hark you, Amelia—is 
this letter a forgery, or is your hus- 
band the most cruel of men, as you 
therein assert ?” 

“Nay, I only said he was some- 
times a little ill-tempered,” returned 
Amelia, drawing nearer to Leslie. 

“« Mercy upon us!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Wincliffe, turning to her son-in-law : 
“Then I suppose you will deny writ- 
ing me that my daughter was a 
flirt 2?” 

‘*Miss Ansell told me that she 
was,” said Leslie, evading a direct 
reply. 

“What l”’ rejoined Amelia, rapidly. 
** Did Jane say so?—Jane, who was 
the very cause of my conduct—Jane, 
who induced me to believe that your 
affection was unreal ?” 


These exclamations, as the reader 
nay reasonably suppose, produced an 
immediate eclaircissement ; every ac- 
tion of the deceitful Jane was brought 
to light, and the hypocritical mischief- 
maker stood confessed in her true 
cvlours. 

‘* Hag !’’ exclaimed Leslie, with the 
utmost indignation, and forgetting, in 
his passion, his usual courtesy towards 
the sex, ‘* detestable serpent !—is it 
you that, in envy of our felicity, have 
practised these infernal schemes to 
dissever our hearts ?—Begone from my 
house, lest I forget the forbearance 
due to woman, and henceforth may 
even your name becoine a stigma and 
disgrace! Away, thou whose bosom 
is the receptacle for every evil pas- 
sion !”’ 

Dismayed, baffled, and crest-fallen, 
the vile author of mischief quitted the 
house, and with her vanished every 
cloud that had hovered over her in- 
tended victims; who, warned by past 
errors, have never since yielded to 
those unjustifiable weaknes:es of tem- 
per which create misery where Provi- 
dence never intended to inflict it, 

From the preceding sketch—which, 
dear reader, I have extracted from my 
note-book by wav of lesson for you— 
we may learn the folly of permitting 
trifles to grow into importance by neg- 
lect. Each leading incident of the 
foregoing fragment will be found to 
turn upon trifles, which trifles would 
have prevented. All Leslie’s and 
Amelia’s unhappiness might have been 
effectually removed by a single hour’s 
calm conversation ; and a separation 
would unquestionably have taken place 
had not Jane, fortunately, overshot 
her wit by journeying to London and 
leaving them together: that trifling 
oversight was their salvation. Hence 
may be learnt the importance of not 
suffering ‘‘ MoLt-HILLs”’ to grow into 
‘¢ Mountains ;”’ and hence am I led 
to conclude with the words in which I 
set out—* WHAT GREAT EFFECTS FROM 
LITTLE CAUSES SPRING.” 
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MY GASCONY MAID. 
BY JAMES KNOX. 


RememBer her! yes, I remember her well, 
For often we roam’d beneath Gascony’s skies, 

As the last flush of day on the summer rose fell, 
Like the smile of a saint to the world ere he dies! 

And Ill never forget how my path was illum’d, 
When exile flung o'er it adversity’s shade ; 

And the spring-buds of pleasure delightfully blooin’d 
In the song and the smile of my Gascony Maid. 


Oh! often as memory awakes with a sigh, 

The thoughts and the feelings of days that are o'er, 
That vision of beauty floats gracefully by 

As she danced o’er her verdure-clad mountains of yore. 
And though Friendship and Love are enticing me here, 

With pleasures they promise will ne’er be decay’d ; 
Still, still from my heart-fount there gushes a tear, 

For the song and the smile of my Gascony Maid. 
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THE DWARF OF DORSET. 


Duke Love such a thing as thou ? 


Alleyne. Ll reek not whether love or blindness won her ; whatever whim, passion, or 
affection, worked the miracle, | bear good proof, my lord, that she is mine ! 


Ir was a few days after the splendid 
tournament published by Gavestone, 
(the favourite of our second Edward,) 
and held at Wallingford, that Sir Ed- 
ward Wynstoue, followed by his body- 
squire, Anthony Sulland, was riding 
leisurely through the mazes of an ex- 
tensive forest. The cool and placid 
moonlight of a summer's night il- 
lumined the broken and intricate path 
of the wayfarers; the intervening 
foliage sometimes casting their slowly 
moving figures in profound obscurity, 
from whence they again emerged at 
intervals to those bright spots of green- 
sward which the unrestrained rays of 
the moon filled with a flood of light, 
like a fairy lake of crystal waters, and 
in which the knight’s polished mail 
shone with a gay and dazzling bright- 
ness. 

Sir Edward Wynstone was a knight 
*‘ sans peur et sans reproche,” and of 
good fortune and noble birth. Daunt- 
less as a lion, and as generous withal ; 
youthful and of handsome favour, with 


Old Play. 


a figure sufficiently muscular to indicate 
his strength, without detracting from 
his symmetry. In the late festivities 
the gallant Sir Edward had won no in- 
considerable praise for his skill and 
dexterity in the ménage and the tour- 
ney; but the laudatory speeches of the 
whole chivalrous fraternity weighed 
nothing in the scale of his estimation 
compared with the approving smiles 
which met his admiring gaze whenever 
he cast his truant eyes towards the 
gallery, which blazed with the beauty 
of England’s noblest and fairest 
daughters. 
oung, beautiful, and of retiring 
modesty, Anne Delisle, with all the 
artless and witching simplicity of un- 
adorned nature, appeared wore estima- 
ble in Sir Edward’s eyes than the 
whole group of those modish dames 
whose looks and language, like their 
apparel, were formed and fashioned 
by the nice and formal rules of art. 
His rank procured him easy access 
to the lady, and as diffidence was by 
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mo means a characteristic of the 
knight’s, he profited by every oppor- 
tunitv to urge his honourable suit ; 
and Anne being neither blind to his 
personal merit and courage, nor deaf 
to his vows, soon yielded a kind of 
tacit consent to accept him as her 
suitor, promising him preferment ac- 
cording to his future behaviour. 

The pleasant ruminations in which 
the knight was lost, were, however, 
suddenly interrupted by the voice of 
his squire. 

“As sure as my name’s ’Tony,” 
suddenly exclaimed he, ‘‘ your worship 
is as near the end of this forest as you 
were when you commenced; and I take 
it, if we go winding about at this rate, 
we shall find our steeds’ noses, an hour 
hence, where now their tails are !” 

The knight confessed his conviction 
of this truth, and reined up his charger. 

«* But whither shall we wend ?”’ said 
he; ‘‘ unless the stars direct our course, 
{ see no prospect of threading this 
maze ; there is no soul visible.’’ 

«© Qh, Lord!—what’s that?” inter- 
rupted the squire, in a tone of alarm, 
pointing to a figure which glided across 
the extremity of the avenue where they 
were consulting. ‘* Be it man or beast, 
we'll hail him,” cried Sir Edward, and 
hallooing, put forward his steed, fol- 
lowed, half in fear, by the redoubtable 
Anthony Sulland, his squire. 

‘* Who calls?”’ boldly demanded a 
voice, and the next moment an ugly, 
deformed dwarf, of the most repulsive 
exterior, stood before the horsemen, 

“The Devil!” thought Sulland, 
**come to put a trick upon us ;” and, 
like a good Catholic, put up his prayers 
to his patron saint for succour ; while 
Sir Edward, though startled at his ap- 

earance, quickly answered, ‘* A true 

night, who, having lost his way, 
would thank thee to direct him.— 
Pr’ythee, friend, know’st thou the 
road to D—— ?”’ 

“Right well,” replied the dwarf; 
“‘ but thou hast taken the wrong course. 
Wheel round, sir knight, and follow 
thine own shadow, and thou wilt be 
there in less than an hour.” 

“‘Grammercy !” said the knight ;— 
“‘ here’s a coin for thee’—and threw 
the dwarf a noble, who, picking it up, 
vanished as suddenly as he came. 

Juve, 1832. 


‘A strange being that,” remarked 
Sir Edward. 

‘© An imp of the moon, as I’m a 
sinner !” said Anthony. ‘* But a pine- 
torch may light a king in a dark night 
as well as a scented flambeau, your 
worship. Truly, ’tis better to follow 
our shadows than our noses; and, St. 
Mary! defend us from robbers, for if 
we lose our substance, we shall then, 
surely, lose ourselves.” 

To their infinite pleasure, however, 
they soon discovered that their suspi- 
cions had wronged the dwarf; for at 
the expiration of the time specified, 
they found themselves in tolerable 
quarters in the town of D——. 

On the noon of the following day, as 
Sir Edward and his squire were issuing 
from the town, a mob on the green 
attracted their attention. The halloo- 
ing and shouting of the crowd excited 
the curiosity of Anthony, who, ap- 
proaching, returned again hastily to 
the knight. 

** By my fay! your worship, as like 
as two pease !” cried he. 

‘* What mean’st thou?” 

‘« Why, as sure as death, your wor- 
ship, an there be not that identical, 
crooked, little imp that directed us 
yesternight, in the midst of you rabble 
—cursing, swearing, and spitting like 
a green log on a Christmas hearth !— 
They are baiting the little deformity 
like a badger !” 

“© So, so,” exclaimed Sir Edward; 
“we'll quit us then of the score we 
owe him, by leading him, in return, 
out of the maze he is in.” 

And riding up to the mob, followed 
by Anthony, he applied his lance with 
such good-will to the shoulders of the 
mocekers, in which service he was ably 
aided and abetted by his squire, that 
they were fain to fly as fast as their legs 
would carry them. 

Both knight and squire gazed upon 
the dwarf with curiosity. He appear- 
ed about five and thirty years of age ; 
strong, but clumsy and ill-fashioned ; 
and his face, which was by no means 
repulsive, was red and chafed with 
anger. 

‘“« Sir knight,” said he, with a cour- 
tesy that was surprising for one of his 
mean appearance, ‘‘ it is my creed, 
never to forget an injury, nor a benefit 
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conferred ; and as there is no revenge 
too deep for the one, so is there no re- 
compense too great for the other, to 
satisfy my vengeance or my gratitude! 
Thy kindness and humanity to the 

oor and despised outcast shall not be 
orgotten.” 

No less pleased with the dwarfs 
grateful feelings, than surprised at his 
warm and vehement eloquence, the 
knight kindly bade him adieu, and 
pursued his journey. 

The castle of the Earl of Lancaster 
was Sir Edward’s destination—the fair 
Anne Delisle, the eari’s niece, his 
attraction. He learned with no slight 
degree of pleasure that the proud earl 
was absent; and found, as he antici- 
pated, no difficulty in obtaining audi- 
euce of the countess, who, from the 
first moment, appeared to have taken 
a singular interest in his amour with 
her beautiful relative. 

That she who was proud, haughty, 
and overbearing to every one around 
her, should entertain him with favour, 
could not fail to flatter the self-love of 
the knight. He found, however, with 
regret, (although to repine would have 
appeared ungrateful, and, doubtless, of 
no avail,) that she did not give him 
those frequent opportunities of con- 
versing with his ladye-love which he 
had anticipated; and never did she 
permit him to enjoy a conversation 
with her lovely relative unshackled by 
her presence. And there was some- 
thing in this chilling ‘‘ propriety” 
which was far from agreeable, either 
to Sir Edward or her niece. 

The real cause of her conduct was, 
however, soon—too soon—revealed to 
the knight. ‘The proud countess was 
struggling with a passion that con- 
sumed her—she herself loved the 
knight! It is impossible to describe 
the dismay of Sir Edward upon the 
discovery of this dreadful secret. He 
regarced it as the forerunner of his 
inevitable ruin!—he beheld the fair 
Anne Delisle already torn, by her 
Laughty and jealous rival, from his 
grasp—at that precious moment when 
she had promised to become his for 
ever. 

Sir Edward scorned dissimulation, 
and met the advances of the countess 
with that contempt and reprobation 


they deserved. Burning with rage, 
wounded pride, and disappointed hope, 
she rushed like a fury from his pre- 
sence. Sir Edward immediately quit- 
ted the castle, and retired to a cottage 
in the neighbourhood, trusting that be 
should be able to communicate, by 
some means, with Anne Delisle. ~ 

Anthony Sulland, albeit a man of 
great discretion, and boasting of some 
philosophy, did not at all relish the 
change of quarters, preferring the 
earl’s kitchen tothe cottage fare; but 
what troubled him more than change 
of diet (being of a curious disposition) 
was the silence which his master pre- 
served upon the cause of iis sudden 
departure. ‘* But Time, I wot,” 

uoth he, wisely, ‘that ripens and 
estroys, will, like any other grey 
gossip, let this cat out of the bag in 
due season.” 

At the close of the third day of their 
retirement, Anthony broke hastily in 
upon his master, crying—‘‘ By the 
rood! an we be not haunted, your 
worship! there’s ‘little deformity’ 
again, as sure as eggs !” 

«The dwarf?” 

‘* Ay, your worship, strolling down 
to the wood at the back of the earl’s 
castle.” 

‘*A mysterious heing that!” said 
Sir Edward—* who and what can he 
be? Iwill resolve my doubts, if pos- 
sible ;” and, rising, he prepared to 
follow the dwarf in the direction which 
Anthony had pointed out. 

**Shall 1 not follow on the heels 
of your worship ?”’ 

‘*Psha!”” exclaimed Sir Edward, 
‘‘what doth thy fool’s head appre- 
hend? remain here till my return ;” 
and immediately quitted the cottage. 

For some time he sought in vain 
the object of his inquiry; when on 
approaching nearer the walls of the 
castle, he heard the sound of voices, 
evidently in asuppressed tone. He ad- 
vanced cautiously, and could scarcely 
believe the evidence of his own senses 
when, in the company of the dwarf, 
he discovered the graceful and com- 
manding figure of the proud mistress 
of the castle—yes—Isabella, Countess 
of Lancaster, was conversing, and 
stealthily, with the deformed object 
of his search. Sir Edward scarcely 
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breathed, but not a word was audible. 
It was, however, evident by their ac- 
tions that the dwarf addressed her 
with confidence, and without the least 
appearance of that humility which 
might naturally be expected from one 
of his condition addressing a lady of 
her exalted rank ; while she appeared 
evidently under some appreheusion, 
and was much disconcerted. At length, 
giving the dwarf a bourse, and draw- 
ing a master-key from her pocket, she 
vanished hastily through a little pos- 
tern-gate. 

The dwarf as quickly hurried from 
the place; and Sir Edward, transfixed 
to the spot with amazement at this 
mysterious scene, was unable to fol- 
low. 

“This is some minion of that 
haughty countess,’? murmured Sir 
Edward ; “and that gold hath bought 
his service—some deed that shuns 
the light !”’ 

These reflections were speedily put 
to flight by the appearance of An- 
thony, in company with a rustic, com- 
ing to seek him. 

“Please your worship,” said An- 
thony, ‘‘ here’s a clown that is as full 
of good things as a warden-pie, an 
thou wilt but carve him.” 

‘What brings he?” 

**A message from the Lady Anne, 
your worship. Oh! that the sweet 
words of such a sweet lady should be 
carried “twixt the bacon-chewing 
grinders of a clown!” 

“Peace! sirrah!” cried Sir Ed- 
ward, impatiently; then turning to 
the rustic—‘‘ What saith the Lady 
Anne?” 

‘‘She bids your worship come to 
the castle at eight of the clock, and 
seek her in the taffety chamber over 
against the donjon; and sendeth this 
ring to your worship as a token.” 

‘*T will be there,” replied Sir Ed- 
ward; well knowing that he could 
gain free entrance to the castle, being 
at present only a voluntary stranger 
there; and, rewarding the messenger, 
returned home to prepare for the 
meeting. 

All impatient for the promised in- 
terview, he entered the castle, and 
walked cautiously and unnoticed to 
the appointed chamber. He was not 





kept long in suspense—the door 
opened—and, to his dismay, he be- 
held the countess approach. There 
was, however, such a humbled and 
contrite expression in her counte- 
nance, that the knight's anger at being 
baffled in his hopes by such a strata- 
gein instantly subsided into a feeling 
of commiseration. 

“Sir Edward,”’ said the countess, 
in a low and tremulous voice, ‘I 
pr'ythee let all the past be thrown into 
oblivion. The only reparation I can 
make thee is to give thee one who 
well deserves thy love. But first, on 
bended knee, vow, by thy unsullied 
knighthood, that thou wilt never un- 
veil the story of my weakness to any 
of this earth.” 

The grateful knight 
hand, and fell at her feet. 

Upon which the wily countess 
shrieked aloud—‘‘ Help! my lord! 
help!” and the next moment the 
Earl of Lancaster, and a number of 
his vassals, rushed from behind the 
arras, where they had been conceal- 
ed, and seized upon the astonished 
knight. 

‘*Behold, my Jord, the recreant 
who would bring dishonour on thy 
house!” cried Isabella. ‘Go, bear 
him quickly hence, lest I die with 
terror in his presence.”’ 

In vain was all remonstrance—Sir 
Edward saw at once the vile plot of 
which he was the destined victim. 

Early on the following morning, 
Anthony Sulland, fearfully alarmed at 
the news of his master’s incarceration, 
was speeding on his way to summon 
Sir Edward’s friends to his assistance, 
when ‘the little deformity” again 
presented himself to his eyes. 

Having learned the cause of bis 
mission—** Now then,” cried he, ex- 
ultingly, ‘is the time of need! Ican 
serve thy worthy master, sir squire, 
better perchance than my betters in 
this strait wherein ill-luck hath crossed 
him. Return thou from whence thou 
camest, and leave the rest to me: 
neither he nor thou shalt be displeased 
with the issue thereof.” 

Having inquired the names of the 
knight's friends, he continued—* Now 
leave me, to arouse these to the good 
knight’s immediate succour; yo thou 
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and use thy best endeavour to un- 
kennel the varlet who brought the 
false message to him. Farewell.” 

There was an air of such command 
in all this that worthy Anthony had 
not the power to gainsay it ; and while 
he was meditating a query the dwarf 
was gone. But he felt such a re- 
liance upon his bold promise, however 
groundless it might reasonably appear, 
that he resolved to retrace his way. 
The first good omen that presented 
itself was fis encounter with the very 
rustic who had been the bearer of the 
yretended request of Lady Delisle: 
” would fain have avoided the squire, 
but the case was desperate, and An- 
thony not to be baffled; he therefore 
forthwith made the delinquent a pri- 
soner, with no other warrant than his 
own suspicion. 

In less than four-and-twenty hours 
he had the pleasure of beholding a 
king’s herald at the earl’s gate, who, 
in the name of his tiege lord, com- 
manded the earl to release his sworn 
and faithful knight upon his parole, 
and meet him in two days at a special 
court to be holden by the king at York, 
and there to prefer his charge. Anthony 
danced with joy at the restoration of 
his master, and vowed he would never 
call the dwarf a little deformity again 
as long as he lived. 

At the time and place appointed, 
the earl and Isabella, accompanied by 
a numerous assemblage of knights and 
their retainers, appeared. 

To the earl’s charge, eloquently de- 
Jivered, and seconded by the depo- 
sition of the countess, Sir Wynstone 
replied :—*‘ Sire, and ye most noble 
gentlemen, I crave your patience. 
That this great and valiant earl (whom 
none here honour more than myself) 
believeth the truth of what he hath 
alleged I do most sincerely credit; for 
he is blinded by his fair, but most 
unworthy, consort, whose art hath 
caught me in this toil. On the night 
(when the earl, thinking I sought to 
bring dishonour on his name, and a 
greater on ny own, took me prisoner,) 
{ had received a message from the 
Lady Delisle, by whom (even with 
her noble kinswoman’s consent) I was 
graciously received—but the message 
was a lure—and I fell into the snare 


which the countess had so cunningly 
prepared to ruin me; and that she 
(who now stands so unblushingly be- 
fore ye) was the framer of that mes- 
sage I have here good proof.” 

Anthony Sulland thrust the unwil- 
ling rustic forward. 

The countess changed colour as he 
ae his testimony; the earl bit his 
ip and frowned; but the haughty 
Isabella was not so easily to be 
thwarted. 

‘Can you, sire, or you, nobles and 
knights, credit for a moment the false 
words of this base-born villain, and 
allow his breath to tarnish the fame of 
a noble lady? Gold will purchase a 
hundred such base witnesses as these: 
I pray you, for your own honour and 
mine, let not this evidence weigh 
aught in the scale against the truth I 
have adduced. Of you, sire, and of 
my peers, I do solemnly demand jus- 
tice on this recreant knight. I have 
a witness here.’? She turned round, 
and the dwarf appeared. 

‘*He cannot come,” said the de- 
formed, frowning upon her. 

‘* Monster, what dost thou here?” 
shrieked Isabella, gazing with horror 
upon this sudden apparition. 

‘*T come here in the cause of jus- 
tice,” replied the dwarf—* to save this 
honourable knight from the foul dis- 
honour of thy falsehood, and thy soul 
from perdition! Sir king, I know 
this haughty woman, and to what ex- 
tent her uncontrolled passions will 
hurry her. I’ve come to pluck her 
from that honourable estate which 
she so ill deserves !’’ 

“Thou?” exclaimed the earl, half 
unsheathing his sword. 

** Nay, cool thine anger, sir earl ; 
I only come to disburden thee of what 
is worthless—a blot upon thy shield 
—and a dishonour to me. Isabella 
Verney is my wedded wife! and I, 
Richard St. Pace of Dorset, here 
demand her!” 

Isabella stayed not to endure the 
gaze of the court, but rushed wildly 
from the presence, beating down all 
who stood in her way, followed by the 
cool and bitter laugh of the dwarf, 
who, to the amazement of all, prof- 
fered undeniable proof of what he had 
asserted. 
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Sir Edward Wynstone was of course 
acquitted, and the Earl of Lancaster, 
who really mourned not the bereave- 
ment of his haughty spouse, in 
knightly atonement for the injury he 
had unwittingly inflicted, rewarded 


him with the hand of his ward and 
niece, the fair Anue Delisle. 

And Anthony Sulland had, no less 
than his master, goud cause to bless 
the hour when they stumbled over the 
Dwarf of Dorset. 





SONG. 


How brightly do our moments flow 
When Pleasure gems their tide— 

Delirium lights the madd’ ning glow 
Of Passion’s fev’rish pride. 

We fondly dream the bliss will last 
Thro’ ev’ry fleeting day, 

Nor own, till all our hope is past, 
That joy can e’er decay. 


But when dull Care usurps the hour, 
How languid is its fight— 

Oh! how he pauses in his power, 
And glories in his might! 

A crush’d affection has no wing, 
And gladness has no stay ; 

This dies in its delighted spring— 


That slowly melts away ! 


W. M—., Jun. 


IL PADRE SANT AMOR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
(Concluded from page 222.) 


Returnine his snuff-box gracefully 
into a pocket in the bosom of his 
habit, clasping both his small white 
hands gently together on his breast, 
and bowing his head in token of a 
temporary adieu, he smiled another 
farewell, and then becalmed all his 
features, and, with a — com po- 
sure, glided into a thick, umbrageous 
alley of huge lime-trees, to retire to 
a secluded spot formed by Nature, 
and well calculated for hel medita- 
tion, there to read his canonical 
hours, and to walk for a time in re- 
gretful reflection, (a thing which he 
often and for a long period did,) look- 
ing back (doubtless) with contempt 
upon the past, and carrying his views 
forward, with trembling hope, to the 
future. 

There was something exquisitely 
dignified in the contour of the coun- 
tenance, and well-proportioned figure, 
of the padre: it would have been a 
paragon for the Roman pencil—a rare 


gem for the studio of a talented ar- 
tist. He walked with slow and mea- 
sured step until he was out of sight, 
when a something sad arising in my 
heart seemed to lament that he was 
no more the object of my contempla- 
tion. No more !—strange and doubt- 
ful words! sad and uncertain! since 
whatever in life ceases to be for a 
second, alas! may be no more! 

Sant Amor ceased to be—he was 
no longer a figure on the cauvass. 
The Padre Clement was approaching, 
and I began to ruminate on what 
manner of man he was; thus do ob- 
jects succeed to objects in life’s scene. 
Let us examine him. 

Il Padre Clement was less comely 
than Sant Amor; he had an air of 
less solemnity, and quite another ex- 
pression of countenance; his had 
been ardent, bold, enterprising, and 
sanguine; his eye had been bright 
and sunny, one that could beam in 
love, and lower in jealousy ; the lines 
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of his countenance had borne the 
vivid impress of strong passions: but 
all was now a wreck, not mouldered 
down by time or decay, but broken 
by defeat anddejection. What might 
have been taken for mortified excite- 
ment, wore rather the shade of a de- 
- cape. and unsuccessful struggle for 
that mastery over self which produces 
patience, peacefulness, and resigna- 
tion. Il Padre Clement had embarked 
early in life in a gay scene: he was a 
kind of star in his ener Cage envied 
by the men, and admired by the fairer 
sex; though volage in his conduct, 
his heart was capable of a deep im- 
pression, and he felt it to a certain 
extent. At an gp | period, the cap- 
tivating Aunabella di won his 
affection. His attentions to her were 
exclusive: he sought an honourable 
union, and solicited her hand, but the 
marchese, her father, designed her 
for one more rich, illustrious, and 
influential at court; and to his views 
of ainbition was she sacrificed. 
Clement left Turin for the army 
almost broken-hearted, whilst Anna- 
bella was fureced to unite herself with 
one who, however worthy in many re- 
spects, was not only not the husband 
of her choice, but who became, from 
compulsion, the object of her aver- 
sion. ‘They lived splendidly, but 
wretchedly. She was supremely mi- 
serable with a partner, who strove to 
do every thing in his power to win 
her to him. This might, perhaps, 
have succeeded, but, after a few fleet- 
ing years, Clement returned to Turin, 
and saw again the goddess of his ido- 
Jatry. They met at a court ball; the 
first glance she got of him transfixed 
her; she became mute and motion- 
less; she sought to avoid him, but 
the thing was impossible. He ap- 
proached, and she trembled like an 
aspen in a light and varying breeze ; 
his heart swelled in his breast almost 
to suffucation ; bis cheeks burned; he 
was in an agony of agitation. With 
faltering voice he addressed her, and 
for the first time gave her that name 
which was like a dagger to his heart. 
He stretched out his hand, and again 
felt it united to that which he would 
have given kingdoms to call his own. 
For a few minutes the confusion of 





both was inexpressible, but Clement, 
commanding himself, and perceiving 
that the eye of observation had fallen 
upon them, affected to smile and talk 
as usual; and shortly after, offerin 
her his arm, they made a few turns in 
the adjoining saloon, which was less 
crowded. 

Who can attempt to paint the first 
meeting of two lovers, who have been 
torn asunder by adverse fortune, but 
whose hearts, unceasingly leaning to- 
wards each other, cannot he bent into 
any other direction, much less be 
attached to aught but the first object 
of fondest affection—of beings who, 
in this re-union of souls and sympa- 
thies, retrace past scenes which every 
moment flash on the impassioned 
imagination, and create mutual en- 
dearments, which put wisdom and 
reason to the rout, and enkindle a 
flame over which time will have no 
power—wisdom no control. To these 
feelings, unavailing regrets lend their 
destructive influence; and the ties 
which bind the prisoned will become 
oppressive and insupportable. These 
are moments of highest ‘peril, from 
which flight alone can save the vic- 
tim of disappointed love—lost not 
from change of sensitive sensation, 
but from imperious circumstances, 
which, in bearing away the consent 
of an unwilling bride, open a gulph 
of despair beneath her feet, and often 
end ina broken heart. Not such are the 
meetings of former lovers, when time 
and altered feeling quench the fervid 
fire of pristine passion—when wisdom 
and experience, perhaps adversity, and 
altered charms brush off that bloom 
which was the great object of enchant- 
ment. Here were two young lovers 
separated against inclination, with 
bonds unbroken still clinging to their 
bleeding bosoms, and thoughts raised 
which were little short of madness ; 
no diminished beauty here assuaged 
the ardent fancy of the loving one, but 
rather matured and improved attrac- 
tions increased former excitements. 
Annabella was exquisitely beautiful ; 
she was now at the summit of loveli- 
ness ; and what added fuel to the flame 
which preyed on her lover’s heart, she 
was another’s, lost to him for ever; 
alas! this thought might operate as 4 
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cure to the saint or sage ; but Clement 
was none of these; the very prohibi- 
tion which honour and morality held 
up to his view, raised the phrenzy of 
feverish appetite in his heart and mind. 
But let us not gv toofar. The lovers 
met; they sighed, they wept, but out- 
wardly concealed their agonising feel- 
ings. Clement was introduced to the 
husband of Annabella; a cold thrill 
usurped her frame as she made them 
known to each other ; and her features 
were alinost convulsed with a struggle 
betwixt joy and fear as she heard the 
duca invite him to his pallazo. The 
husband had boundless confidence in 
his consort; he welcomed the noble 
stranger with sincerity, as the early 
friend of Annabella; he confided her to 
him as her cavalier; he followed the 
usages of the court and of all brilliant 
circles abroad and at home, by not 
trespassing too far on the pleasures, 
engagements, or pursuits of his lady ; 
she had her separate establishment, on 
which he did not encroach. The noble 
Clement was polished in his manners, 
agreeable in conversation, attentive 
and pleasing to the hospitable duke ; 
deep in his (Clement’s) heart was the 
fostering thorn of jealousy, engender- 
ing hatred; but, in the natural gene- 
rosity of his disposition, he fain would 
have loved the man who, although he 
had unwittingly robbed him of the 
treasure of his soul, had powerful 
claims on his honour, delicacy, and 
gratitude, which the laws of hospitality 
aud of Christianity rendered impera- 
tive; for the duca had generously re- 
ceived him not only as his guest, but 
also entrusted him with what was near- 
est and dearest to him, the partner of 
his bosom ; the preservation of whose 
fair fame was his most valuable pro- 
perty, and now depended in part on 
the firm observance of the high trust 
placed in him. Such was the delicacy, 
the almost sanctity of the charge, that 
it was difficult to be too scrupulous in 
its fulfilment; and on whom did it rest ? 
On him who would have died for the 
object so placed under his protection. 
here were but two ways left open to 
him—flight, or an almost heroic mar- 
tyrdom of passion, sacrificed at the 
brilliant shrine of honour and of virtue. 

The husband, as I have already 





observed, placed a boundless confidence 
in Lis spouse, nor was she undeserving 
of it; she had frankly named to him 
her first love, without naming the ob- 
ject; she had accepted the duke’s 
hand in compliance with the despotic 
will of her parents; she had yielded 
to the entreaties of him to whom she 
was wedded to be his. Under all these 
circumstances she had vainly promised 
herself to perform her duty with the 
best grace in her power; and he had 
self-confidently anticipated that time, 
his own worth, and fondness, would 
make her entirely his, who was now 
only such from the obligation of an 
ecclesiastical ceremony. She could 
not give to him a corresponding por- 
tion of affection, but she did bestow 
on him unfeigued esteem and high re- 
spect; she could not look gay and 
happy, but she was full of calmness, 
gentleness, and amenity. Her eye, up 
to this moment, had never fallen in 
preference on any but her lord ‘and 
master, (words uneasily reconciled to 
the free sentiment of love, to the will- 
ing and flowery chain which Hymen 
ought to impose on those who are his 
votaries), she had never been guilty of 
the slightest indiscretion ; levity was 
not in her composition, for Nature had 
made her all tenderness and truth; 
and whilst the other belles of the court 
flirted out their glittering reign, she 
was always calm, modest, and com- 
posed, immutable in friendship, un- 
shaken in hidden love. Hitherto she 
did not fall into indiscretion, and when 
she did, betwixt it and delinquency the 
distance is great, but not immeasura- 
ble, not very difficult of access; it isa 
gentle declivity, down which the in- 
cautious foot slides rapidly and imper- 
ceptibly ; the first step is light and 
sudden, and, alas! it is too often ir- 
revocable. Clement and Annabella 
were now inseparable ; they had talked 
themselves into that fatal semblance 
of Platonism, that specious gauze veil 
of philanthropy, those empty yet en- 
dearing words of brother and sister, 
which the strong ties of consanguinity 
alone render binding and effective; they 
had promised each other to be mutu- 
ally all that honour and decorum 
would permit, to love wisely, to act 
prudently, to love each other too well 
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(this was Clement’s solemn bond and 
contract, vow and obligation), to cause 
a moment of reproach, or thought of 
remorse, to sully the sentiment which 
united them, to deface that honour 
which should be immaculate ; whilst 
the cavalier swore that her’s was dearer 
to him than life, and that he would ever 
defend it from the blight of wrong. 
Such language lulls the soul to sleep, 
produces a sweet oblivion of time, 
raises a delicious delirium in the brain, 
and blinds the eyes of precaution ; 
hearts thus linked cease to be of this 
world, although not sublimated for the 
next; they are no longer alive to the 
scene around them; they are alone (or 
rather tete-a-tete) in crowds, they live 
exclusively for each other. 

Such was now the existence of this 
young couple; whenever the one ap- 
peared, the other, if not already by 
the side of the adorer, was certain 
to be either in attendance, or suddenly 
attracted to the spot; the lily hand of 
the beautiful Annabella was given but 
to one cavalier; the glowing palm of 
confidence rested on one arin only, 
and took its fond fold, like the eglantine 
or other fragrant flower round its fa- 
vourite tree; in the mazes of the dance, 
in the waltz, (fearful to insecure hus- 
band and vascillating heart,) they 
glided together, at the promenade and 
at the theatre they were inseparable ; 
they were seen, observed, almired, and 
envied; nor were they seen without 
jealousy, observed without malice, ad- 
mired without rivalry, nor envied with- 
out censure. The less happy candi- 
dates for admiration mingled gall in 
their honied flattery. The rival fair 
ones, who fain would have cast their 
net of captivation over the cavalier, 
felt furious at what they termed this 
monopoly of his warm and assiduous 
attentions. Disappointed husbands 
shook their heads at them as they 
passed, whilst old transgressors, wish- 
ing to bring down their reputation 
to the standard of their own, raised 
reports and uttered half sentences, 
gave currency to rumours and surmise, 
so as at length to render them the 
objects of scandal. There was no- 
thing new in this kind of gentle liaison 
at Turin, nothing offensive in the 
eye of fashion in gallant lady and 


favoured cavaliere servante, nothing 
unusual in the caro sposo and amata 
sposa having different exclusives, or of 
their passing their time with them ; 
but then the lady was so transcend- 
antly beautiful, so cold to all former 
suitors and present admirers, and the 
cavalier was so sought for by rival 
dames of high pretensions, that their 
ruin was inevitable; the duca, too, had 
slighted the other belle donne for his 
own, and prided himself on her ceyo- 
tion to him, and on her unimpeach- 
able honour. 

This was dreadful in the jealous 
eye of envy, and a storm was soon 
raised so as to bring the dreadful 
crisis on. Calumnies went forth re- 
specting their meetings; surprizes, 
visits in disguise, and the interchange 
of vows, were talked of; in a word, 
the husband became jealous, the 
suspected lady felt bolineane the 
cavalier was driven from the home of 
his heart, her converse, and her so- 
ciety, and all was storm and agitation. 
Duel and assassination were alter- 
nately brought on the tapis, but nei- 
ther occurred; a bravo had actually 
offered his services to the duca, and it 
was even said that the lover had once 
entertained sanguinary thoughts with 
the view of disposing of him who 
stood between him and his only pos- 
sible felicity, but this tale was disbe- 
lieved; albeit the anguished features 
of the padre, and the wreck and ruin 
of his person, thus superinduced, 
might incline one to give credit to 
the story. Next it was buzzed about 
that the duchess was to be shut up for 
life, and that her lover had actually 

ut a period to his own existence. 

one of these were true. A last 
meeting was effected, tears flowed in 
abundance, sorrow rose to its highest 
pitch, the heart suffered all that it 
could endure without bursting the 
bonds of life. They bid adieu, the 
one to expatriate himself, the other 
to retire with her husband to a re- 
mote estate (a request which she 
made him), and to quit the gay scene 
where so many sudden and late con- 
trasts of bliss and misery had mingled 
tugether. 

The last farewell must have been 
agonizing. Annabella was borne away 
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by her female attendant without sign 
of life, and she remained in a very 
perilous state for many days. Pledges 
were restored, letters destroyed, but 
there remained yet, to each, a ring, 
and a promise to be united in wedluck 
if ever the one was free, the other 
swearing to wed none other, but to 
live for heralone. One sad restriction 
was imposed by the suffering Anna- 
bella on her jover, namely, not to 
correspond, and this she solemnly 
promised her husband as a guarantee 
for his future tranquillity, and as the 
greatest safeguard of her own. It 
was prudent so to promise, it was pru- 
dent so to perform; to cut off all 
communication was necessary, was 
practicable, but to forget was impos- 
sible. 

Annabella subdued her rebellious 
inclinations, broke their power over 
her actions, in contrition and self- 
subjugation lived virtuously, but un- 
happily, and restored tranquillity to 
that being whose hopes had been in- 
vaded, whose peace of mind had been 
injured, but not destroyed. 

Clement lived in uncertain agony. 
Distance leads the lover nearer to de- 
spair, change of place creates no 
change of feeling, the valley of a 
thousand miles from home brings but 
the valley of meeting to the true- 
lover’s eyes; the grove, the waterfall, 
do but delight for a second to wound 
the bruised and bleeding heart with 
the wish that her whose presence 
would have completed the scene of 
enchantment were present to admire 
it. There is no cure for this disease. 
Although a binding obligation forbad 
the interchange of letters, yet did 
Clement keep secret watch over the 
life of Annabella, and it is to be sup- 
posed that her every action was known 
to him. The intelligence which he 
obtained was that, month after month, 
she passed her days in the most exem- 
plary manner, and made him, who 
had been wretched, happy in the ex- 
treme. 

Whether this account was literally 
true or not cannot be ascertained ; 
whether she was happy may be doubt- 
ful, but, at least, x Bran Sr anda 
conscience at ease, must produce some 


relative reward. Goodness cannot en- 
JUNE, 1832. 


as" 


tail misery, although it may en- 
counter and endure it. 

After a series of assurances from 
those who watched the lady, that this 
quiescent state continued, Clement 
broke out into the violence of com- 
plaintive grief; and in one of the 
paroxysms of his fevered mind raved 
out invectives: ‘* And has she forgot- 
ten me entirely—can she be happy with 
another—are my pangs indifferent to 
her? False, faithless, yet too much 
beloved Annabella!” From broken 
and incoherent sentences, uticred dur- 
ing a short but violent illness, might 
be collected that he would have pre- 
ferred her unhappiness to contentment 
with another; that he had a ray of 
hope that the discord of her home 
might have been such, that he might 
have flown to bear her off from it. 
Ungenerous, if so. How heroic it 
would have been to have gloried in the 
triumph which restored her to peace ; 
to have been the means of rendering 
him happy to whom the victim owed 
his own infelicity. Be that as it may, 
Clement, from rage, sunk into melan- 
choly, and from it assumed a disgust 
of the world, and a desire to close his 
career beneath a cloistered roof. He 
did so—he passed his probation in the 
external appearance of penitence, and 
assumed the monastic habit with forti- 
tude. Did he anticipate an oblivion 
of the past in pious duties and an 
altered life? Were the sighs of his 
bosom given to this, or to another 
state ; to the chastening of transgres- 
sion, or to the desolation produced by 
passion? Did he only attribute to his 
iinpatience under jealous love, or to 
his vocation, the  self-imprisonment 
which he had accepted? Let the abler 
reader decide. I confess that the 
padre’s woe-worn countenance, and 
tempest-struck appearance, puzzled 
me; and where can there be a more 
pitiless tempest than that which the 
one predominant passion creates ¢ 
Love, with all its unutterable fascina- 
tions, is not disinterested ; passion has 
always self strongly mixed up in it. 
The tender excess that enamours the 
heart, glides like a transparent stream, 
reflecting the gems of Heaven and the 
choicest flowers of earth, so long as its 


gentle, full, yet strong flow, is not im- 
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peded; but oppose it in its course, 
agitate its surface, and it spurns the 
banks which confined it, and bursting 
the bounds with fury, rages and be- 
comes unmanageable and destructive. 
Love, too, like a pure, brilliant flame 
in the odour of sweetest incense, burn- 
ing under painted roof and before a hal- 
lowed fane, gives lustre to all around, 
and illumes the mind with the most 
splendid conceptions ; but let the rag- 
ing winds break in on its repose, and 
it will consume all that approaches it, 
nor cease its conflagration until all be 


reduced to aheap of ashes. Absence 
is to love (as I have often said,) as air 
is to the spark ; if weak, it dissipates 
it, if strong, it increases it, and it ends 
only in our embers in the grave.— 
To a current of water the same re- 
mark may be applied—a weak and 
small one may be choaked up, but if 
active and strong, it mocks the hand 
of time, and the hand of man also; 
destruction is its end. What would be 
the padre’s, if the object of his idolatry 
were once free, whilst the cloistered 
gate has closed upon him for ever? 





REPROACH ME NOT. 


BY J. F. 


BACON, 


Reproacu me not for loving thee— 
For loving thee so well; 

E’er since the hour I gaz’d on thee 
My heart a captive fell ; 

Nor would I break the fairy spell, 
Nor seek to set me free, 

For dearer far than words can tell 
Is thy first love to me. 


They tell thee I have lov’d before, 
And cannot love again— 

That soon the dream of passion o’er, 
I leave thee to thy pain ; 

But heed not thou the idle train, 
And confidence restore, 

For if a passion I did feign, 
I now but love the more. 


The human heart is like a lute, 
That all can play upon ; 
But oh! the chords yield sweetest fruit 
To master hands alone. 
And mine thou’st touch’d beyond dispute, 
And wak’d its deepest tone ; 
Henceforth to all it shall be mute 
Save thee, and thee alone. 





THE LONE GRAVE. 


BY MISS G. 


On my route to Newcastle I was 
once detained at a small retired vil- 
lage by one of those numberless acci- 
dents that sometimes impede the 
course of the traveller. It was a 
beautiful spot, however, and 1 almost 
rejoiced at the necessity of spending 
a few hours within its precincts. The 
day had been sultry in an extreme, 


VINCENT. 


and there was a feeling of oppressive- 
ness in the air which amounted almost 
to suffocation. With what pleasure, 
then, did I hail a large cluster of aged 
trees stretching their gigantic arms 
around and above the humble village 
church, which, in its mantle of ivy, 
every here and there peeped through 
its majestic bower. hastened toa 
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scene which promised to delight me 
alike with its coolness and serenity. 
After reclining for awhile on a rustic 
bench, I began to busy myself with 
observing the mixture of pride and 
humility which was visible among the 
resting-places of the departed. Here 
a superb monument, and there a grave 
undistinguished save by the clusters 
of violets and woodbine which clothed 
the spot with a short-lived beauty, 
characteristic, perhaps, of the fate of 
of her who slept beneath—for on a 
rude little wooden table the name of 
‘‘Ellen” was engraven. The one, 
thought I, holds the mouldering re- 
mains of ason of wealth—for the epi- 
taph told of his charities and his worth 
—but rank weeds are growing there ! 
The other is, perhaps, sacred to the 
memory of love, for flowers—sweet, 
though humble, flowers—are bloom- 
ing on it. A lover’s or a sister’s care, 
so continued my thoughts to flow, is, 
after all, far preferable to the power of 
riches! By the one a glittering ceno- 
taph is erected, while his heirs neglect 
his memory ; by the other poor Ellen’s 
modest, unpretending worth is not 
only symboled but preserved, With- 
out the enclosure of trees the little 
churchyard had from time to time 
been slightly extended beyond its 
pristine limits. In a remote corner, 
separated from all others, there was a 
grave which particularly excited my 
curiosity. It had neither a monument 
to attract the admiration of strangers, 
nor a stone to save from oblivion the 
name or the virtues of the deceased—~ 
no flower raised its beautiful head or 
shed its precious perfume there. It 
was all bleak and lonely. The north 
wind howled over it and blighted even 
the common herb that would else have 
grown on its surface. It seemed all 
desolation and forgetfulness. I was 
overwhelmed with melanchuly. What! 
thought I, is there one so poor or so 
vile that there is no mourner over his 
grave—none to drop the last fond tear 
of affection upon the earth which gives 
back ‘* dust to dust!” Happy Ellen! 
such was not thy lot! 

I was sad and weary, and returned 
tomy inn. I inquired the history of 
that grave, and mine host (all the fra- 
ternity are loquacious) soon gratified 


my curiosity with the following re- 
cital, a little altered, perhaps, in man- 
ner and expression, for 1 am writing 
from memory, though I am sure that 
there is no deviation from fact. 

_*Qn the verge of yonder hill (thus 
did he begin) you may perceive a 
mansion of rather magnificent ex- 
terior. It is the residence of Mr. 
Alton, the poor man’s friend—for so 
is he called. He holds little or no 
communion with the wealthy, but he 
is beloved by the needy and unfor- 
tunate ; nay, even the rich, though 
they consider him eccentric, value his 
worth. It is necessary that I enter 
somewhat largely into his history be- 
fore I can explain to you the story of 
that Lone Grave. 

‘*Mr. Alton entered life with a heart 
teeming with kindness towards his 
fellow-creatures. Possessed of an 
ample fortune, his sole ambition was 
to relieve those whose virtues were 
obscured by the darkness of misfor- 
tune. Like many others of a warm 
and noble temperament, he looked at 
life through the medium of a distem- 
pered sensibility: he thought too 
highly of the human heart, and fondly 
imagined that generosity would nou- 
rish virtue, and that from the beains of 
his munificence the excellence of 
others would spring. ‘The intention 
was in every respect good, but he 
failed in its application. His charac- 
ter was weak, 


*‘ But e’en his failings lean’d to virtue's 
side.’ 


Naturally unsuspicious, he threw his 
doors open to all. Numbers flocked 
to his table, numbers partook of his 
bounty, until having expended his pro- 
perty upon the unworthy, in the vain 
hope of saving some and reclaimin 

others, he found himself at once bereft 
of fortune and his friends—those sum- 
iner-friends, who, like the insects engen- 
dered by the sun, sport and revel in the 
hour of brightness, but when clouds or 
sorrows come, vanish, and for ever. 
In this extremity he was _ relieved 
through the affection of a female, to 
whom, in his happier days, he had 
payed his addresses, and through 
whose interest he now procured a 
situation under government. Mis- 
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fortune is the nurse of Wisdom. He 
was now careful who he admitted to his 
friendship, and lived frugally, in order 
tu raise a capital, which, joined to the 
wreck of his former fortune, he, in his 
sanguine moments, hoped might enable 
him at some future period to aspire to 
the hand of the lady who still pos- 
sessed the best affections of his heart. 
About this time one of his friends 
induced him to embark his small capi- 
tal in a speculation which promised a 
speedy and princely wealth. At first 
every thing prospered to his utmost 
wishes. Elate with joy, he threw 
himself at his mistress’s feet. She 
had scarcely accepted his hand—pre- 
parations for the ceremony were just 
nade, when intelligence reached him 
that his golden dreains had failed, and 
‘ hope deferred’ added gall to the bit- 
terness of his ruin. 

‘* Plunged again into poverty—his 
spirits broken—and his heart depress- 
ed, still the eye of a benign Providence 
watched over him, and he was again 
relieved from his distress by the affec- 
tionate care of his former friend. He 
resumed his struggle against misfor- 
tune with that persevering fortitude 
which seldom fails of ultimate success. 
Suffice it that, after a few years of pros- 
perity, he was united to her who had 
poured balm into his wounded bosom, 
she who had been the excitement to, 
and had bestowed the power of, suc- 
cessful effort on him in his evil hour. 

** Shortly after his marriage, a dis- 
tant relation of his father’s dying, he 
became again possessed of consider- 
able property. He then bought an 
estate in Derbyshire, where, with his 
amiable bride, he hoped to pass the 
remainder of his days in the calm 
serenity of unembittered happiness. 

“€ One only daughter was the pledge 
of their affection, and fondly did her 
parents love that child! Matilda was 
beautiful as a summer flower, and 
sportive as the zephyrs that fanned the 
gardens of the Hesperides. Her mo- 
ther trained her in all those virtues 
which render the female sex lovely ; 
but, alas! she lost that parent at an 
age when a mother’s care is most re- 
quired. Matilda was in her fourteenth 
year when Mrs, Alton died. 

* A long time elapsed ere the sure 


vivors recovered from the shock of 
their bereavement. It was one. indeed, 
that Mr. Alton could not fail to de- 
plore; for she, the loving and beloved 
—the bosom friend—the faithful, the 
confiding wife, was taken from his 
love. 

“ Their home now appeared deso- 
late and cheerless. Their medical at- 
tendant recommended change of scene, 
and a residence in London was deter- 
mined on. And the tender parent, 
anxious to remove the melancholy that 
preyed upon the spirits of his child, 
after two years of unfeigned mourn- 
ing, threw his doors open to the gay 
and the vivacious. 

‘¢ With a disposition like his, ardent 
in the pursuit of good to others, and 
tremblingly apprehensive of the con- 
sequences of his daughter’s recent suf- 
ferings and declining health, it is 
hardly to be wondered that he invited 
indiscriminately to his house all who 
appeared capable of lending enchant- 
ment to pleasure. Among these Ed- 
gar Morton shone conspicuous. Well 
born, well educated, possessed of a 
handsome person, and an accomplish- 
ed manner, he stole into the heart of 
Matilda. Alas, for her! He was one 
of those whose extravagances had hur- 
ried him into the commission of acts 
that were sure, sooner or later, to dis- 
grace and degrade him. He was, in 
truth, a fashionable swindler, one of 
those who live for years upon success- 
ful fraud under feigned names; and, 
when the hour of retribution comes, 
the conduct of the delinquent is merely 
wondered at and—forgotten. 

‘* Young and thoughtless, possessing 
a heart capable of warmly feeling the 
attention payed to her, Matilda fell an 
easy victim to his wiles. ‘The accom- 
plished villian, anxious that no inquiry 
should be made respecting his charac- 
ter or connections, under the pretence 
of sume family dispute, endeavoured to 
persuade her to consent to a clandes- 
tine marriage. In this scheme he 
failed. Fondly attached to her father, 
Matilda positively refused to accept his 
hand without the knowledge of that 
parent; and he, trusting to the affec- 
tion of the daughter, had not taken 
sufficient pains to secure the good 
opinion of the father, who had for 
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some time observed him narrowly. 
His conduct had excited his surprize, 
if it had not absolutely given him an 
unfavourable idea of his character. 
He, therefore, firmly refused his con- 
sent to a union which he conceived 
would only be productive of misery to 
his child; and then the unhappy girl, 
suffering her feelings to get the better 
of her reason, listened to the entreaties 
of her worthless lover, left her father’s 
home, and became his bride. 

** Keen is the pang which pierces 
the heart of a fond parent when he 
finds that he is deceived by a beloved 
child. The old man neither spoke, nor 
moved, nor wept, when he heard that 
his daughter had forsaken him in his 
old age, and had left his grey hairs to 
sink unmourned into the grave ; neither 
did he curse her, for he remembered 
that she was his child. But every feel- 
ing of happiness was blighted in his 
breast for ever. For many years his 
sole delight had centered in her. She 
was the prop which he trusted to sup- 
port his declining years, and she had 
deserted him in that dreary time when 
his hand waxed feeble, and his eyes 
grew dim, through age and infirmity. 
Wretched and broken-hearted, he 
quitted the metropolis, and retired to 
yonder residence, where, long unknown, 
he passed his days in fruitless anguish, 
and his nights in praying for one who 
had rendered happiness an alien froin 
his bosom. 

** But Matilda was not long suffered 
to enjoy her delusion. In the calm 
hour of reflection, the image of her 
aged and deserted father constantly 
haunted her imagination, and soon 
withered the roses on her cheek, and 
dimmed the living brilliancy of her 
dark eye. She had also another anda 
bitter cause to lament the imprudent 
step she had taken, for her husband, 
who had married her solely for her 
fortune, finding that no reconciliation 
was likely to be effected with Mr. 
Alton, threw off the mask that he had 
worn, and stood confessed in his true 
and guilty character. No repinings 
escaped the lips of his unhappy wife. 
She knew that she had been criminal, 
and acknowledged the justice of the 


unishment. Her cup of misery was, 
terecenseng svon filled to the brim, for, 
within six mouths after her marriage, 
Morton was tried at the bar of justice, 
and condemned to be transported for 
life. When the sentence was pro- 
nounced, his wretched wife, who had 
been in court during the whole trial, 
fell into a death-like swoon, from 
which she only awoke to a state of 
suffering rendered more acute from 
her consciousness of utter destitution. 
Where now were all those dreams of 
bliss for which she had left the home 
of a fond father, and become a bride! 
Where now were those halcyon hours 
which her imagination then pictured 
would pass for ever in joy and felicity ! 
Peace she had never known since she 
had quitted that father’s dwelling, and 
happiness she could never know again. 

‘* Finding that she was fast approach- 
ing that ‘ bourne from whence no tra- 
veller returns,’ she was anxious to ob- 
tain the parental forgiveness before 
she should have to answer for her crime 
at the foot of the last and highest 
tribunal. 

“© On foot, and in all the helpless- 
ness of want, was poor Matilda obliged 
to pursue her tedious journey; and, 
alas! the fatigue that she had under- 
gone, both in mind and body, brought 
on a raging fever. Her course termi- 
nated at that very village inn where her 
story of suffering and care was told to 
the curious sojourner. She had no 
hope, perhaps no wish, for recovery ; 
yet did she beg, and earnestly, that 
Mr. Alton might be sent for to visit a 
wretched and dying creature. Ever 
willing to assist the distressed, the 
good man immediately came, and ar- 
rived just in time to forgive and bless 
his child, before he closed her eyes in 
death. 

“He buried her in that Lone 
Guave, and raised no stone to her 
memory, that with her name her faults 
might be forgotten by the giddy world. 
But every night his trickling tears 
water the sod, and every morning the 
aged mourner’s prayers ascend to the 
throne of mercy from that desolate 
spot.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE EVENTS OF A VOYAGE, 
‘Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon 


them.”’ 


‘«‘ Every thing must have a begin- 
ning ;”” yet how to create that neces- 
sary extreme in an original way, be- 
comes a question. Well, perhaps, 
after all, the old, well-beaten track 
will be the best—therefore ye of the 
‘* Minerva”’ grant me indulgence ! 

‘“‘In the twilight of a dull and 
chilly evening, towards the latter end 
of September,” a tall athletic man, 
wrapped in the large cloak of a dra- 
goon soldier, and his undress cap so 
slouched as to conceal the upper part 
of his features as much as possible, 
was slowly pacing through a narrow 
green lane, shaded on each side by 
majestic chestnut-trees. Apparently 
he was awaiting the arrival of some 
person, as he would frequently pause, 
and cast an anxious glance towards 
the west, and then, resuming his soli- 
tary walk, he would pick up the 
prickly shells which lay at his feet, 
and throw them away again, with the 
careless and abstracted air of one 
whose thoughts are far distant both 
from the things and the time present. 
His meditations were not, however, of 
long duration. 

From an abrupt turning of the lane 
issued a light female figure, wrapped 
in a mantle thrown carefully over her 
shoulders, and a close bonnet, from 
beneath which wantoned rich tresses 
of jetty hair, svarcely distinguishable 
from the dark garment upon which 
they rested. The fair possessor was 
walking with considerable rapidity, 
but she had not proceeded many 
paces before she was caught in the 
arms of the young soldier, who, 
pressing her affectionately to his bo- 
som, exclaimed—* Dearest girl! this 
is, indeed, an obligation. How shall 
I make you sensible of my grati- 
tude ?” 

‘*By not abusing my confidence,” 
replied the young lady, disengaging 
herself from his embrace. ‘ But we 
have no time to waste in compliments, 
for our interview must be brief—I 


Twelfth Night, 


must return before my absence is 
likely to be discovered.” 

“‘Have you reflected on—on the 
subject of our last conference ?” jn- 
quired the soldier, in an anxious yet 
hesitating tone. 

“‘T have, Herbert,” replied the 
lady, firmly—‘‘ and can only now 
wonder that I should have taken time 
to consider upon a subject where duty 
and prudence so clearly point out the 
proper course. No, Herbert, I never 
can consent to adopt a step which 
must inevitably entail ruin and misery 
on us both. Where,” continued she, 
more gently, “‘ are our future pros- 
pects? Iam solely dependent on the 
will of my parents, and you, at pre- 
sent, on your profession: if, there- 
fore, we each throw away those means 
of existence, and you wilfully rush 
into a greater act of folly than you 
have even yet committed, what are we 
to do?” 

“*T see—I see it all,” said the young 
dragoon, in a desponding tone—*‘ you 
despise my poverty, and doubt my 
honour.” 

‘* Neither, Herbert, on my soul,” 
energetically interrupted the lady— 
** You wrong me; nay, have you not 
received proofs to the contrary? Did 
J, when fortune frowned upon you, 
abandon you? When friends deserted 
_ did I, in my heart, forsake you? 

ay, when tales even to your disho- 
nour were circulated, did I for a mo- 
ment lend an ear of credence to them, 
or condescend to believe aught that 
could tarnish the good faith of my 
Herbert? Believe me, never.” 

** Noble, angelic girl—” 

** Nay, hear me, Glanville, for my 
time is short,” interrupted the dam- 
sel. ‘* You are now reeeiving, in ad- 
versity, a wholesome though severe 
lesson, which will, I trust, eradicate 
every latent inclination for a gay ca- 
reer, and teach you to look for happi- 
ness in the serene enjoyments of a 
domestic hearth, if fortune hereafter 
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enable you to regain your proper sta- 
tion in society. You are not formed, 
Herbert, for a man of the world; 
your disposition is too enthusiastic 
and unsuspicious, through which you 
have been the dupe of designing men, 
who ultimately ruined you. But far 
be it from me to reproach you now, 
whilst suffering so severely from the 
effects of imprudence,”’ concluded she, 
looking up affectionately in his face. 
«‘ Let us hope for better times.” 

‘‘T have long seen my villainy—for 
imprudence is by far too mild a 
name,” sail Herbert, bitterly; “ and 
in my hours of solitude ani reflection 
have cursed that fatal infatuation 
which led me to prefer the gaming- 
table to your society, and the com- 
pany of sharpers and scoundrels to 
your attractive conversation.” 

‘‘Well, have done with the past, 
and let us now only think of the fu- 
ture. You have, I trust, banished 
entirely from your thoughts that 
foolish, inconsiderate scheme which 
you proposed at our last interview. 
Consider, Herbert, were I to consent 
to an elopement, the horrible conse- 
quences which must necessarily en- 
sue. I should be discarded from the 
bosom of my family for ever. You 
would be pursued, and tried by a 
court-martial as a deserter: and even 
if we escaped that, what possible plan 
could you propose for a future life? 
Banish that tincture of romantic ar- 
dour from your nature, and exercise 
common sense in its stead, which, in 
the present matter-of-fact age, is of 
far greater utility; and remember, 
that a decided step taken without 
consideration is too often productive 
of effects that are irretrievable.” 

“TI cannot but acquiesce in the 
truth of your observation,” said Her- 
bert, in a tone of the deepest melan- 
choly ; ‘* but how heart-rending it is 
to pluck from the mind a fondly-che- 
rished and darling project, to relin- 
quish all anticipation of future happi- 
ness, without one cheering ray of 
hope to buoy up a sinking spirit. 
Pardon me, sweetest girl,” continued 
he, ‘‘ for ever having entertained the 
idea of bringing you to share that 
misery which I alone ought to feel, 
and believe me that it was the effect 


of an unthinking and sanguine vature, 
rendered still more so by the power of 
love. I can only wonder that you do 
not despise me for the apparent selfish- 
ness of the proposition.” 

‘‘] know your nature, Herbert, and 
feel convinced that selfishness forms 
no part of your character: but listen 
tome. Inamoment of despair and 
recklessness you enlisted in the ranks. 
Money alone can free you from the 
disgraceful badge of military slavery ; 
rm whilst you wear that dress, pride 
forbids you to avow yourself, or take 
any steps towards retrieving your af- 
fairs. ae must as speedily as pos- 
sible, throw it off. Consider, there- 
fore, upon the best aud mast expedi- 
tious plan for so doing, and, until that 
object be accomplished, I charge you 
never to attewpt to see me, or cor- 
respond with me in any manner 
whatever.” 

‘* Gracious Heaven! — you surely 
cannot be serious. Not see you?” 

‘“‘T am serious, Glanville, and a 
moment’s reflection will convince you 
that I ought to be so. This is. the 
second time I have met you clandes- 
tinely. Ask your own beart, your 
own sense of propriety, if such meet- 
ings are consistent with the character 
of a woman who values her reputation? 
You, yourself, would «despise ine for a 
continuance of them. Nay, no inter- 
ruption,” continued she, playfully, on 
observing him about to speak; “ my 
determination is made, and is Mede- 
like, I assure you. Your affairs are 
far from being so irretrievable as you 
imagine; for I feel convinced that 
your father is not so thoroughly in- 
censed as to bar all hopes of a recon- 
ciliation. The idea, therefore, of con- 
tinuing in the ranks is mere infatuation. 
Release yourself without delay from 
that thraldom, and once more appear 
in society in your true station, but 
divested of those follies which marked 
your former career. That done, I 
will not say but we may again-—— 
But no matter; I must begone, and 
that speedily. Take this miniature 
case, containing my likeness and a 
lock of hair; keep them for my sake, 
and acquit me of egotism in the gift. 
Farewell, and remember that we see 
each other no more until you can 
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boldly call upon my father; recollect 
also that you are not to attempt to 
send or write to me on any pretence 
whatever, and should you disobey my 
injunction I am lost to you for ever.” 

‘+ Hear me but for one moment, 
dearest Emily,” exclaimed Glanville ; 
but the fair speaker, with a gesture 
that expressed a negative as plainly as 
action could convey meaning, passed 
through a small gate leading into a 
thickly planted shrubbery, and disap- 
peared. The young soldier fixed his 
eyes long and steadily in the direction 
she had taken, as if it were inthe power 
of vision to penetrate the opaque ob- 
stacles which intervened, and then, 

ressing to his heart the little case he 
iad received from her, he moved slow- 
ly in the direction of his quarters. 

Many of our readers will no doubt 
express a due portion of indignation at 
the conduct of our heroine in thus 
clandestinely meeting Glanville ; but, 
after a glance or two at the leading 
features of her character, and the rela- 
tion of some extenuating circumstan- 
ces, we trust their resentment will be 
in some degree mollified. 

Emily Ormond was a girl of no com- 
mon mind. Her character was formed 
upon fixed and decisive principles, and 
her sentiments were energetic and 
imaginative. She had read more deep- 
ly, thought more deeply, and beena 
far more acute observer of mankind 
than most of her sex and age, and, 
consequently, the opinions which she 
delivered had their basis in sound and 
solid sense; and her actions were the 
result, not of example, but of her 
own discrimination between right and 
wrong. The paltry affectations with 
which too many of the fair disguise 
their natural amiability, were by Emily 
utterly despised, and, therefore, those 
persons who expect to find in her a 
heroine addicted to the use of fainting 
fits and smelling bottles, will be mis- 
taken ; for, to sum up her character in 
a sentence, she was a girl of sterling 
understanding, brilliant talent, and 
finished education; the whole orna- 
mented by a feeling heart, and con- 
duct which, for intrinsic purity, might 
form a model to the rest of her sex. 
With regard to her person we will say 
no more than that she was under the 


middle height, and elegantly formed. 
Her countenance-—Go to Mr. Ac- 
kermann’s, dear reader, and look at the 
engraving of Minerva, which you will 
find in his collection, and you will at 
once spare us the description, and see 
at a glance the style and expression of 
our Emily’s face! 

And yet this beau ideal of perfec- 
tion secretly met her lover against the 
wishes, as her own words show, of her 
friends! But the fact is, she nourished 
within her bosom a secret, and per- 
haps it may be calleda blameable, con- 
tempt for many of the prescribed for- 
malities of polite society, which her 
keen sense showed to be “ pretty 
nothings,” and for the observance of 
which no reason, founded in sense, 
could well be given. Far was it from 
her wish to deprive social intercourse 
of civilization, or to bare it of those 
little elegancies and customs to which 
it owes its principal charm, and which 
are so necessarily conducive to its 
comfort: but she would strip it of 
that extraneous matter with which all 
good things in time become encrusted. 
Yet, as is the case with many theo- 
rists, she carried her opinions too far, 
and they at times betrayed her into 
actions which, though pure in motive, 
might form food for malevolence and 
scandal. But a better excuse for her 
conduct may be found in the following 
circumstances. 

At an early age Herbert Glanville 
entered the army; and the hussar 
regiment, in which he was a cornet, was 
immediately ordered on foreign ser- 
vice. By his gallant conduct abroad, 
aided by a whisper in the proper 
quarter at home, he soon gained pro- 
motion, and returned to England a 
captain. During his absence his 
father had accidentally formed an ac- 
quaintance with a Mr. and Mrs. Or- 
mond, the parents of the young lady 
we have introduced to our readers, 
which had gradually ripened into in- 
timacy, Mr. Glanville having taken up 
his residence very near their abode at 
H ; and on our young hero’s re- 
turn he was of coure presented to the 
family. He saw, and admired the 
charming Emily, and ere a long time 
elapsed, he made a declaration of his 
passion, which was received by the 
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young lady with all due and becoming 
modesty ; but, with her characteristic 
frankness, she at the same time ac- 
knowledged that, provided the consent 
of their parents could be obtained, the 
marriage would not be displeasing to 
herself. Glanville had, even in the 
short period of two months, won the 
affections of this inestimable girl ; he 
had made himself master of her warm 
heart, and there seemed every pros- 
pect of a felicitous union, the consent 
of both fathers having been readily ob- 
tained to what, indeed, met their own 
secret wishes, when, alas! 


‘¢ The course of true love never did run 
smooth,”’ 


Herbert was summoned to London on 
some military business, where he un- 
fortunately fell into company with 
designing sharpers, but whom his un- 
suspicious heart never supposed to be 
aught save what they appeared to be— 
gay, but frank, open, and honourable. 
Amongst themwas an officer with whom 
Herbert had been slightly acquainted 
on the continent, aud by the villainous 
crew he was enticed to one of those 
fatal gambling houses near St. James’s 
Street, where he not only lost all the 
ready cash of which he was master, 
but also a considerable sum entrusted 
tohim by his father to make some 
purchases. Still he did not suspect 
foul play ; he fondly imagined that the 
presence of a brother officer was a suf- 
ficient guarantee against any disho- 
nourable act; and, mad with disap- 
pointment, he mortgaged his commis- 
sion for nearly the full value, in the 
desperate hope of retrieving his losses. 
The result served but to plunge him 
yet deeper into the abyss of misery 
and ruin, and he returned from the 
last hazard a complete beggar! 

When the first paroxysm of despair 
had subsided, Glanville wrote to his 
father, confessing every thing, and 
throwing himselt entirely upon his 
mercy for forgiveness and assistance. 
In return he received a letter couched 
in the harshest terms, forbidding him 
ever more to enter his paternal home, 
and inclosing a cheque for twenty 
pounds, as the last favour he was to 
expect. This was accompanied by a 
formal note from Mr. Ormond, re- 

JuNE, 1832. 


tracting the consent he had given to 
Herbert’s marriage with his daughter, 
and forbidding him ever to attempt 
seeing or corresponding with her more. 

It was only through the timely in- 
terference of a second person that 
Glanville was saved from self-destruc- 
tion on receiving this deati-blow to 
his last and fondly cherished hope; 
but, on recovering his sanity, he took 
the cesperate resolution of enlisting 
as a common soldier in a dragoon 
regiment which was then recruiting. 
Staining his fine complexiva with a 
dark salluw hue, and his brown hair 
and inustaches a deep black, and other- 
wise completely disguising his out- 
ward appearance, he offered himself 
to the sergeant under the plain and 
unpretending name of Thompson. 
Glanville’s tall muscular frame and 
noble appearance rendered him a 
highly acceptable prize to that worthy 
functionary, who gravely assured him 
that in a short time he would inevita- 
bly become a captain at least, and 
from thence there was no saying what 
rank he might attain. Herbert smiled 
bitterly and scornfully at this hack- 
neyed professional jargon ; but, sino- 
thering every emotion of pride, he 
won the hearts of his new comrades 
by presenting them with the whole ot 
the bounty money to drink to the 
health of the new recruit. 

Very shortly after he had taken this 
decisive step, he received a letter from 
his Emily, breathing consolation to 
his wounded spirit, and expressive of 
unalterable affection. She told him 
that vague news of his dissipation had 
reached them before his letter arrived, 
confirming all, and that reports even 
affecting his character as a man of 
honour had mingled with them, which 
she indignantly refused to believe, but 
which very probably formed the cause 
of his father’s extreme severity, and 
with whom she concluded by recom- 
mending him to effect a reconciliation 
as soon as possible. She forbad him 
to reply, as his letter could not reach 
her without a discovery. 

It is «ditlicult to say whether our 
hero’s sensations partook most of plea- 
sure or anguish when, shortly after 
his enlistinent, he was informed that 
the regiment was ordered to H " 
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the immediate vicinity of his father’s 
and Mr. Ormond’s residences. On the 
one hand he pictured to himself the 
more than probability of his again 
seeing Emily, and, on the other, his 
high sense of pride rendered his feel- 
ings doubly acute when he reflected 
on the circumstances under which they 
would meet, and that his degraded 
condition would totally prevent him 
from disclosing himself. Choice was, 
however, denied him; and in a short 
time but two miles separated Herbert 
Glanville from his home and his dear- 
est connections, under far different 
circumstances to those under which 
he quitted them hut a few months 
before. 

It happened that in the regiment in 
which Glanville had so rashly enlisted, 
there was an officer holding the rank 
of captain, who had been raised from 
the station of a private soldier by a 
fortunate coincidence of circumstances 
that will at times attend the most un- 
deserving; one of which was his being 
accidentally the means of saving, not 
only the life, but the honuur of a field- 
marshal, who was also a nobleman 
of high rank and influence; and 
having the discretion also to keep the 
matter secret. Thus was a singular 
instance afforded of the “ reverses” of 
life: in the same regiment was a de- 
serving and promising young officer, 
who, by adverse circumstances, had 
been reduced to the station of a com- 
mon soldier, and a private who had 
been raised to the rank of an officer 
by favour and fortune. It may well 
be supposed that this circumstance 
rendered Herbert’s situation doubly 
galling. 

The position of Captain Cottrell 
was, however, far from enviable; for 
the pride which he thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to assume in con- 
sequence of his newly acquired dig- 
nity received a severe check from the 
chilling conduct of his brother officers, 
who, being perfectly sensible that his 
advancement was not uwing to his 
valour or military merit, unanimously 
refused to associate with the fortune- 
favoured plebeian, and they held no 
further converse with him than regi- 
mental duties and common civility 
rendered absolutely necessary. Cot- 


trell was therefore debarred from all 
society; his epaulettes rendering it of 
course impossible for him to associate 
with his old comrades, but at the same 
time failing to procure him a welcome 
amongst those to whose sphere he had 
been elevated. To add to his chagrin, 
he perceived himself in a marked 
tnmanner excluded from all private 
parties, and, in fact, from every little 
attention which was paid to the other 
officers by the gentry in and about the 
neighbourhood of H » where the 
regiment was now quartered. 

These unpleasant slights contributed 
in no small degree to ruffle the equa- 
nimity of the gallant — temper, 
and it became every day more sour 
and morose. Hated by those under 
his command, contemned by his equals 
and superiors, and slighted by all, he 
found his situation hourly more insup- 
portable; and, in the midst of a nu- 
merous population, was isolated and 
friendless. Although of harsh and 
unpleasing manners, Cottrell was na- 
turally fond of convivial company, 
and, to relieve the tedious monotony 
of his life; he, by dint of unwearied 
assiduity, and a pertinacity almost 
bordering on intrusion, contrived at 
last to inveigle himself into the do- 
mestic circle of Mr. Ormond, whose 
mansion was situated a short distance 
from H——. 

The family of this gentleman con- 
sisted of a wife, his daughter Emily, 
and a younger, named Angelina, who 
was in every respect the inferior of 
her sister, in personal as well as men- 
tal qualifications ; for she was unfor- 
tunately the proprietor of a pair of 
grey optics that shot their glances in 
a somewhat oblique direction,—locks 
which were trained with the most 
careful anxiety by the aid of “ Row- 
land’s Macassar,”’ in long greasy ring- 
lets of most atrocious red ; and a 
temper naturally acerb, testy, and 
snappish, which was in no degree im- 
proved by the innate, though uncon- 
fessed, conviction of the superior at- 
tractions of her sister, made too 
visible to her unwilling eyes by the 
constant and marked attentions paid 
to the fortunate Emily by the 
more accomplished of the other sex. 
As for Mrs. Ormond, she having to 
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play no very prominent part in our 
drama, we will merely say that she 
was a very good natured, fat, com- 
fortable sort of elderly dame, with the 
usual proportion of attachment to 
souchong and loquacity, common to 
all ladies of her age and station. 

Captain Cottrell, not being deficient 
in penetration, soon discovered that 
Miss Angelina was mamma’s pet, and 
consequently, as a matter of couree, 
ruled the whole household. To this 
young lady, therefore, his artful na- 
ture prompted him to pay particular 
attention for the purpose of maintain- 
ing his footing in the family, and, in 
return, she became his champion ; for, 
having received little more than bare 
politeness from the other officers with 
whom she was acquainted, she felt her 
vanity gratified by seeing at least one 

air of epaulettes doing homage to 

er charms, and vigorously contended 
that the captain was not only the 
handsumest, but the best bred man in 
the regiment! There was also ano- 
ther circumstance which rendered the 
attractions of the gallant hero atill 
more irresistible to a lady of slender 
fortune. He had recently, by the 
death of a relation who died intestate, 
inherited some property. True, the 
defunct held no higher rank in society 
than a grazier; but the unaristocrati- 
cal source from whence the wealth was 
derived was, in the estimation of Miss 
Angelina, no detraction from its in- 
trinsic merit; and she vehemently 
ogled the happy captain, who in return 
showed his gratitude by all tender at- 
tentions short of a direct avowal of 
love. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ormond, although by 
no means deficient in parental affec- 
tion, would not have been at all averse 
to the union of their second daughter 
with aay one whose alliance would not 
be actually disgraceful to their family, 
as they would in that case get rid of a 
clog, and in fact control, of which 
they could not but feel the power, 
though they wanted spirit to shake it 
off bya proper exercise of their autho- 
rity. When the attentions of Captain 
Cotterell were discovered to be di- 
rected towards Augelina, he was there- 
fure welcomed with the greater cor- 


diality, though, from the time of his 
reception, two or three other officers 
whe had been in the habit of ovca- 
sionally visiting the family, declined 
On various pretences repeating their 
calls. 

Although Herbert Glanville had 
formed the decided resolution to re- 
main strictly incognito, (and, confident 
in his complete disguise, he feared not 
a discovery by any fortuitous circum- 
stances,) yet he could not refrain from 
endeavouring to catch a glimpse of his 
Emily, and feeding that despondenc 
of spirit which had become habitual, 
by gazing unknown and at a distance 
upon her. He saw her regularly every 
Sabbath morning at church, accow- 
panied by her family, and uot unfre- 
quently by his father. What a con- 
trast was this to things as they had 
been! A few weeks past he sat in the 
pew by her side—now an humble bench 
in the aisle sufficed, and that, too, 
often shared with the very footinan 
who attended her! It was with pain 
he observed that ier cheek was paler, 
and her aspect more sorrowful than 
they were wout to be, but yet his heart 
throbbed with a contradictory emotion 
of something like pleasure as he sur- 
mised the cause. At the conclusion 
of the service he would follow them 
home ata distance unperceived, and, 
during every interval he could snatch 
from military duty, he placed himself 
in some spot where he thought it 
probable that his loneliness of heart 
might be cheered by a glance at the 
passing form of her to whom bis soul 
was bound. 

Accident will oftentimes frustrate 
the most determined resolution, and 
cause a deviation from the path which 
it has marked out. It was accident 
alone which caused the discovery of 
Herbert by Ewily. 

The former was listlessly seated on 
a stile leading into the green lane erst 
spoken of, and, unconscious of the 
vicinity of any human being, was peel- 
ing with his pocket-knife the bark from 
a willow twig he had just plucked, and 
singing the following simple lines, 
which in happier hours he had com- 
posed and presented to Emily :— 
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CANZONETTE.® 
«I saw the glance of thy love-lit eve, 
I saw the sun’s first beam, 
And cried with a lover’s tend’ rest sigh, 
That glance did brightest seem. 


I gazed on the eastern sky’s red glow, 
And then thy cheek beheld, 

And vow’d, as a rose-blush ting’d its snow, 
That Aurora was excell’d. 


Again I turn’d, and the lark aloft 
Sang gay to the morning star ; 

But oh! when I heard thy voice so soft, 
’Twas sweeter, sweeter far.” 


“Glanville!” exclaimed a_ soft 
voice close to him, when he had con- 
cluded. He started with surprise and 
emotion—it was, indeed, Emily her- 
self ! She was on her way, unattended, 
to the huuse of a friend, about half a 
mile distant from her own, when the 
well-known voice and words arrested 
her attention, and caused her to con- 
clude that it could be no other than 
Herbert Glanville. When she, however, 
came insight of the singer, and, herself 
unperceived, viewed the coarse attire 
of a private soldier which he wore, 
the gipsy hue of his features, and the 
coal-like blackness of his hair and 
moustaches, her opinion was mate- 
rially staggered: still the outline of 
his features and form bore a striking 
resemblance to Herbert ; and she now 
remembered to have frequently ob- 
served the same dragoon, with his 
gaze intently fixed upon her. At 
last, all her doubts resolved them- 
selves into absolute conviction of his 
identity, on the sight of his left hand, 
deeply marked by a sabre cut, and she 
hesitatingly addressed him. 

The interview was painfully inte- 
resting. Herbert told his tale of dis- 
tresses with the bitterness of self- 
condemnation and remorse, and the 
recital was wept over by Emily with 
the partial and extenuating fondness 
of love. 

The natural consequence of an in- 
terview under such circumstances, 
was a high excitation of feeling, which 
overpowered, for a time, the influence 
of sober reason, and Herbert, without 
reflection on the results which in his 


present situation must necessarily ac- 
crue from such a step, madly proposed 
an elopement. The strong sense of 
Emily was in abeyance, and she al- 
inost unwittingly gave ear to the pro- 
position, and suffered a consent to be 
wrung from her that she would again 
meet Glanville on the following even- 
ing, when she would give him a deci- 
sive reply. With this understanding 
the lovers separated, as the coming 
shades of evening warned Emily to 
hasten homewards. 

They did meet, as we have here- 
tofore seen, and, as that meeting was, 
on the part of Emily, for the sole 
purpose of determinedly declining to 
continue a clandestine correspond- 
ence, we trust our fair heroine is 
ayain received into favour. 

On Glanville’s return to his quar- 
ters, he opened the little case which 
had been presented to him by Emily, 
and found that it contained a striking 
likeness of herself, also a lock of her 
hair, but which latter was wrapped in 
a bank note of considerable amount! 
On a small piece of paper was written 
in pencil—*‘ Your heart will tell you 
what to do, but remember my parting 
injunction. E. 0.” 

Every man of nice honour feels a 
peculiar delicacy in any pecuniary 
transaction with a young lady, and a 
far more decided reluctance against 
being obliged by her in the way of 
loan, than by one of his own sex. 
To a man of quick sensitiveness like 
Glanville this feeling became more 
than ordinarily painful, and the onus 
of the obligation was doubly distress- 
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ing. However, he was compelled to 
avail himself of the benefit, being 
well assured that the return of the 
note would be an inexcusable offence. 
Several days elapsed before he could 
arrange any definite and available 
plan of action. 

Meanwhile, Captain Cottrell was 
alinost diurnally a visitant at Mr. Or- 
mond’s house, and each day the ex- 
pectations of the family that he would 
make formal proposals for the hand 
of their youngest daughter became 
strengthened. On one occasion, he 
requested a private interview with 
Mr. Ormond in his study: that gen- 
tleman with difficulty repressed a 
strong ‘ Ahem /’? — Miss Angelina 
forced a blush, and looked pretty— 
mamma winked an eye, and looked 
significant — and Emily sighed, and 
looked disconcerted ;_ for, although 
the unamiable traits in her sister’s 
character repressed much of that 
warmth of affection which her own 
nature would have inspired towards a 
worthier object, yet she still loved 
Angelina, and could not repress a 
sigh, as she considered Cottreil as a 
man little qualified to render her 
happy. ‘This feeling might, indeed, 
arise from a strong and unaccountable 
antipathy which she entertained to- 
wards that officer, but she did nou- 
rish it. 

On the gentlemen reaching Mr. 
Ormond’s study, the captain abruptly 
opened his business, and, after a state- 
ment of his worldly wealth, proposed 
himself as a suitor for the hand of 
Miss Emily Ormond! 

“Eh? what?” exclaimed the old 
gentleman, in surprise. ‘“‘Oh! a 
mistake, 1 suppose—Angelina, you 
inean.” 

‘*No, sir,’ replied Cottrell; ‘I 
mean what I say.” 

** Then, captain,” returned Mr, Or- 
mond, somewhat indignantly, ‘ I 
cannot but observe, that your con- 
duct is highly ungentlemanly, for it 
has been such as to lead every mem- 
ber of the family to suppose that 
your attentions were directed to my 
daughter Angelina.” 

The captain stammered out some- 
thing in the form of an excuse, the 
purport of which was, that he had 


never made any avowal that could 
give rise to such a conclusion—but 
Mr. Ormond proceeded without heed- 
ing him. 

‘* Nevertheless, sir,” continued the 
latter, ‘* you are at liberty to lay your 
proposition before Emily this moment, 
and we shall hear what she says to 
it ;’’ and, ringing the bell, he desired 
that she might be summoned to the 
study. 

It is almost needless to say, that 
Cottrell’s suit met with a decided and 
indignant refusal, and he immediately 
left the house full of disappointment 
antl spleen. His visits were never re- 
peated. 

On the news being made known to 
Miss Angelina, her indignation was 
stirred up to a most fearful height ; 
and amiable as Captain Cottrell had 
appeared to her but a few hours be- 
fore, the English vocabulary now con- 
tained no lady-like word sufficiently 
strong to express her dislike. The 
poor innocent Emily, too, came in for 
a due share of her splenetic invec- 
tives. 

About a fortnight after the worthy 
captain’s discomfiture, Emily was re- 
turning from a_ solitary afternoon 
stroll through the village, and proceed- 
ing through the little winding green 
lane leading to the rear of her father’s 
house, when she descried a man ad- 
vancing towards her, whose unsteady 
step evidently showed that he had 
been making libations to the jovial 
god. She instantly recognized Cot- 
trell, and wished to avoid him, but he 
had observed her, and, valiant frum 
the effects of wine, advanced, and 
seizing her hand, exclaimed in thick 
and disjointed accents— 

«« My dear, pretty—charming little 
Emily ; glad to see you, and—” 

*¢ Unhand me, sir, and allow me to 
pass from the presence of one who but 
insults me by his notice,” spiritedly 
exclaimed Emily. 

** Nay, my little beauty, not until 
you have paid the penalty of that 
saucy speech,” rejoined Cottrell. 

He was about to carry his threat 
into execution, when he was suddenly 
compelled to desist, in consequence of 
a shower of blows from a tough ashen 
plant, wielded by a no less tough arm, 
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which deseended on his back with a accoutered in his own splendid uni- 


considerable greater degree of rapidity 
than was consonant with the gallant 
warriors inclination. In _ stepping 
aside as nimbly as he was able, to 
avuid the continuance of this uncere- 
monious treatment, our doughty hero 
fell ingloriously into a neighbouring 
ditch, thus affording an opportunity 
for Emily’s escape, who, despite her 
anger, could not forbear laughing at 
his rueful and erest-fallen appear- 
ance. 

«« And now, monster,’ exclaimed he 
of the ashen rod, ‘‘ having avenged 
the cause of the young lady, I have an 
old score to settle with you on : 
ewn account, and depend upon it 
shall not let slip the present opportu- 
nity. Come out, thou disgrace to 
manhood, — come out,” continued 
he, dragging Cottrell by the collar 
from the mire, and bestowing upon 
him some very evident marks of 
his displeasure. Having satisfied 
himself with this kind of disci- 
pline, the stranger drew forth the 
captain’s sword from the scabbard, 
and, snapping it across his knee, threw 
the halves contemptuously from him, 
saying, ‘* There, sirrah; I have not 
thought you worthy the treatment of a 
gentleman, and have, therefore, punish- 
ed you likeacur; and be assured, that 
before this hour to-morrow, every ofli- 
cer in your regiment shall be acquaint- 
ed with the real character of the man 
who disgraces their mess table. Be- 
gone, sir, an@ calculate upon similar 
treatment should you ever dare to ad- 
dress this lady again.”’ 

Cottrell appeared bewildered: the 
suddenness of the attack, and the seve- 
rity of the personal chastisement he 
liad received, acting upon his inebriety, 
produced a stupidity that seemed to 
enchain his faculties, for he regarded 
his antagonist with a vacant stare, and, 
seemingly insensible to all save bodily 
pain, he picked up his breken sword, 
and —- decainped with all the ex- 
pedition of which his unsteady limbs 
were capable. 

Emily, too, was surprised, for her 
deliverer was nu other than Herbert 
Glanville, in pa persona, divested 
of the dark dyes which had disguised 
his features and hair, and once wore 


fourm as a captain of hussars! 

“ Blessed be Heaven, Herbert, for 
this happy change!’”’ exclaimed she, as 
soun as Cottrell had «departed. “ It 
augurs that all is well.” 

‘* Amen to your sweet prayer, m 
own Emily,” said Glanville, with ani- 
mation. ‘ All zs well. In the first 
place, 1 would inform you that Cot- 
trell is the very man who duped me at 
the gaming table, though he does not 
recognize Herbert Glanville, and the 
private soldier, Thompson, of his own 
regiment, as the same person, and, of 
course, for obvious reasons, I should 
wish his iguorance to continue. The 
identity is now known only to my 
father and yourself, with whom I know 
the secret to be safe. When I madly 
enlisted, after my misfortune, I did 
not know, or rather, from the intensity 
of my feelings, did not remember that 
Cottrell belonged to the very regiment 
I was about to enter under such dis- 
graceful auspices. When I became 
aware of this fact, it was with much 
difficulty that I could restrain my feel- 
ings sufficiently to avoid a discovery, 
for I longed to revenge myself upun 
the cowardly ruffian, and I rejoice in 
this lucky opportunity. The rest of 
my story is told in a few words. I 
purchased my discharge—solicited, and 
obtained my father’s forgiveness—he 
supplied me with money—I posted off 
to Lundon, and redeemed my commis- 
sion. I have but now returned, and 
was hastening homeward, when the 
accident occurred that brought us to- 
gether.” 

‘«« But how did it happen,” inquired 
Emily, after attentively and joyfully 
listening to his brief recital, ‘‘ that 
Mr. Glanville did not mention this? 
He has been almost daily visiting us.” 

‘¢ By my particular request he ab- 
stained from so doing,” replied Her- 
bert; “for I wished to conceal all 
from you until I could surprize you 
by presenting myself personally in the 
same form in which I was wont to ap- 
pear before you.” 

‘«* But now, Herbert, we must part,” 
interrupted Emily ; “ All is well, but 
remember this is not a legitimate in- 
lerview, you not being yet recognized 
by iny family.” 
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** That shall soon be rectified, dear 
girl,”’ said Glanville ; ‘* my father will 
tell the glad tidings to your’s, and in- 
tercede for my restoration into favour. 
For this purpose you may expect him 
to-morrow, and, shortly afterwards, 
will be bored by a visit from my hum- 
ble self.”” 

«¢ Till then, farewell,” said she; and 
with a hesitating air extended her lit- 
tle hand to Herbert, who pressed it 
gaily and rapturously to his lips, and 
with light and joyous hearts the lovers 
separated. 

In two or three days the news of 
Cottrell’s misconduct spread through 
the whole regiment, and was received 
with unqualified and universal con- 
tempt; and when it was known that, 
instead of demanding the satisfaction 
of agentleman from Glanville, Captain 
Cottrell talked of a prosecution or ac- 
tion at law for the assault, the officers 
at once declined to associate with him, 
and complained in a body to their 


colonel, who politely intimated that it 
would be conducive to the general 
harmony if he would exchange into 
another regiment, and in the mean- 
time proffered him leave of absence. 
Cottrell prudently took the hint, and 
retired at once altogether from the 
service. 

Further this record saith not: but, 
fur the information of curious readers, 
we have, after much research, suc- 
ceeded in gaining the intelligence, that 
about three vears after the above 
events took place, a sturdy, chubby 
boy was seen playing on the lawn ap- 
pertaining to a neat villa situated about 
half way between the respective resi- 
dences of Messrs. Ormond and Glan- 
ville, the elder ; and that the name of 
the young hopeful was Herbert Glan- 
ville. How far this circumstance co- 
incides with the foregving narrative, 
we leave to the sagacity of our readers 
to discover. 

J.P. W. 
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THE SICILIAN CAPTIVE. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


Tue champions had come from their fields 
of war, 

Over the crests of the billows far, 

They bad brought back the spoils of a 
hundred shores, 

Where the deep had foamed to their flash- 
ing oars. 

They sat at their feast round the Norse- 
king's hoard, 

By the glare of the torch-light the mead 
was poured, 

The hearth was heaped with the pine- 
boughs high, 

And it flung a red radiance on shields 
thrown by. 


The Scalds had chaunted in Runic rhyme, 
Their songs of the sword and the olden 


time, 

And a solemn thrill, as the harp chords 
rung, 

Had breathed from the walls where the 
bright spears hung. 

But the swell was gone from the quivering 
string, 


They had summoned a softer voice to sing, 

And a captive girl, at the warrior's call, 

Stood forth in the midst of that frowning 
hall. 





— she stood :—in her mournful eyes 

Lay the clear midnight of southern skies, 

And the drooping fringe of their lashes 
low, 

Half veiled a depth of unfathomed woe. 


Stately she stood—though her fragile 
frame 

Seemed struck with the blight of some in- 
ward flame, 

And her proud, pale brow had a shade of 
scorn, 

Under the waves of her dark hair worn. 


And a deep flush passed, like a crimson 
haze, 

O’er her marble cheek by the pine-fire’s 
blaze ; 

No soft hue caught from the south wind’s 
breath, 

But a token of fever at strife with death. 


She had been torn from her home away, 

With her long locks crowned for her bridal 
day, 

And brought to die of the burning dreams 

That haunt the exile by foreign streams. 


Thev bade her sing of her distant land— 

She held its lyre with a trembling hand, 

Till the spirit its blue skies had given her, 
woke, 

And the stream of her voice into music 
broke. 
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Faint was the strain, in its first wild flow, 

Troubled its murmur, and sad, and low ; 

But it swelled into deeper power ere long, 

As the breeze that swept o’er her soul 
grew strong. 


‘They bid me sing of thee, mine own, my 
sunoy land! of thee! 

Am I not parted from thy shores by the 
mournful-sounding sea ? 

Doth not thy shadow wrap my soul? in 
silence let me die, 

In a voiceless dream of thy silvery founts, 
and thy pure, deep, sapphire sky ; 
How should thy lyre give here its wealth of 

buried sweetness forth? 
Its tones, of summer's breathings born, to 
the wild winds of the north ? 


‘* Yet thus it shall be once, once more! 
my spirit shall awake, 

And through the mists of death shine out, 
my country, for thy sake ! 

That | may make thee known, with all the 
beauty and the light, 

And the glory never more to bless thy 
daughter’s yearning sight ! 

Thy woods shall whisper in my song, thy 
bright streams warble by, 

Thy soul flow o’er my lips again—yet 
once, my Sicily ! 

‘¢There are blue heavens—far hence, far 
hence! but oh! their glorious blue ! 

Its very night is beautiful, with the hya- 
cinth’s deep hue! 

It is above my own fair land, and round my 
laughing home, 

And arching o’er my vintage-hills, they 
hang their cloudless dome ; 

Aud making all the waves as gems, that 
melt along the shore, 

And steeping happy hearts in joy—that 
now is mine no more. 


‘*And there are haunts in that green land 
—oh! who may dream or tell, 

Of all the shaded loveliness it hides in grot 
and dell ! 

By fountains flinging rainbow-spray on 
dark and glossy leaves, 

And bowers wherein the forest-dove her 
nest untroubled weaves ; 

The myrtle dwells there, sending round 
the richness of its breath, 

And the violets gleam like amethysts, 
from the dewy moss beneath. 


** And there are floating sounds that fill the 
skies through night and day, 

Sweet sounds! the soul to hear them faints 
in dreams of heaven away ! 

They wander through the olive woods, and 
o'er the shining seas, 

They mingle with the orange-scents that 
load the sleepy breeze ; 


Lute, voice, and bird, are blending thera— 
it were a bliss to die, 

As dies a leaf, thy groves among, my 
flowery Sicily ! 

“IT may not thus depart—farewell! yet 
no, my country ! no! ; 

Is not love stronger than the grave ? I feel 
it must be so! 

My fleeting spirit shall o’ersweep the moun- 
tains and the main, 

And in thy tender starlight rove, and thro’ 
thy woods again : 

Its passion deepens—it prevails !—1 break 
my chain—I come 

To dwell a viewless thing, yet blest, in thy 
sweet air, my home!” 


And her pale arms dropped the ringing 
lyre, 

There came a mist o’er her eye’s wild fire, 

And her dark rich tresses, in many a fold, 

Loosed from their braids, down her bosom 
rolled. 


For her head sank back on the rugged 
wall— 
A silence fell o’er the warrior’s hall : 
She had pouréd out her soul with her song's 
last tone— 
The lyre was broken, the minstrel gone ' 
WHEN THE KYE COMES HAMF, 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Come all ye jolly shepherds 
That whistle through the glen, 
I'll tell ye of a secret 
That courtiers dinna ken : 
What is the greatest bliss 
That the tongue of man can name ! 
*Tis to woo a bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 
When the kve comes hame, 
When the kye comes hame, 
’T ween the gloaming and the mirk, 
When the kye comes hame. 


’Tis not beneath the coronet, 
Nor canopy of state ; 
’Tis not on couch of velvet, 
Nor harbour of the great— 
’*Tis beneath the spreading birk, 
In the glen without the name, 
Wi a bonny, bonny lassie, 
When the kye comes hame. 
When the kye comes hame, Xc. 


There the blackbird bigs his nest 
For the mate he loves to see, 
And on the topmost bough, 
O, a happy bird is he! 
Where he pours his melting ditty, 
And love is a’ the theme, 
And he'll woo his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 
When the kye comes hame, &e. 
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When the blewart bears a pearl, 
And the daisy turns a pea, 
And the bonny lucken gowan 
Has fauldit up her ee, 
Then the laverock frae the blue lift 
Droops down, an thinks nae shame, 
To woo his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 
When the kye comes hame, &c. 


See yonder pawkie shepherd, 
That lingers on the bill, 
His ewes are in the fauld, 
An his lambs are lying still ; 
Yet be downa gang to bed, 
For his heart is in a flame, 
To meet bis bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 
When the kye comes hame, &c. 


When the little wee bit heart 
Rises high in the breast, 
And the little wee bit starn 
Rises red in the east, 
O there’s a joy sae dear, 
That the heart can hardly frame, 
Wi’ a bonny, bonny lassie, 
When the kye comes hame. 
When-the kye comes hame, &c. 


Then since all nature joins 
In this love without alloy, 
O, wha wad prove a traitor 
To Nature’s dearest joy ? 
Or wha wad choose a crown, 
Wii’ its perils and its fame, 
And miss his bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame ? 
When the kye comes hame, 
When t!:e kye comes hame, 
’T ween the gloaming and the mirk, 
When the kye comes hame. 


LORENZO’S HISTORY. 
By L. E. L. 


I was betrothed from earliest youth 
To a fair orphan, who was left 
Beneath my father's roof and care— 
Of every other friend bereft : 
An heiress, with her fertile vales, 
Caskets of Indian gold and pear! ; 
Yet meek as poverty itself, 
And timid as a peasant girl : 
A delicate, frail thing—but made 
For spring sunshine, or summer shade ;— 
A slender flower, unmeet to bear 
One April shower—so slight, so fair ! 


I loved her as a brother loves 
His favourite sister ; and when war 
First called me from our long-shared home, 
To bear my father’s sword afar, 
I parted from her—not as one 
June, 1832, 


Whose life and soul are wrung by part- 
ing : 
With death-cold brow and throbbing pulse, 
And burning tears like life-blood start- 
ing. 
Lost in war dreams, I scarcely heard 
The prayer that bore my name above : 
The ‘‘ Farewell !’’ that kissed off her tears, 
Had more of pity than of love! 
I thought of her not with that deep 
Intensest memory love will keep 
More tenderly than life. Tome 
She was but as a dream of home— 
One of those calm and pleasant thoughts 
That o'er the soldier's spirit come; 
Remembering him, when battle lours, 
Of twilight walks, and fireside hours. 


I came to thy bright Florence when 
The task of blood was done ; 
I saw thee! Had I lived before ? 
Ob no! my life but then begun. 
Ay, by that blush! the summer rose 
Has not more luxury of light! 
Ay, by those eyes! whose language is 
Like what the clear stars speak at night! 
Thy first look was a fever spell! 
Thy first word was an oracle 
Which sealed my fate! 1 worshipped thee, 
My beautiful, bright deity ! 
Worshipped thee as a sacred thing 
Of Genius’ high imagining— 
But loved thee for thy sweet revealing 
Of woman’s own most gentle feeling. 
I might have broken from the chain 
Thy power, thy glory round me flung ! 
But never might forget thy blush— 
The smile which on thy sweet lips hung ! 
I lived but in thy sight! One night 
From thy hair fell a myrtle blossom ; 
It was a relic that breathed of thee: 
Look, it has withered in my bosom ! 
Yet was I wretched, though | dwelt 
In the sweet sight of Paradise: 
A curse lay on me! But not now, 
Thus smiled upon by those dear eyes, 
Will I think over thoughts of pain. 
I'll only tell thee that the line 
That ever told Love’s misery, 
Ne’er told of misery like mine ! 
I wedded. I could not have borre 
To see the young lanthe blighted 
By that worst blight the spring can know— 
Trusting affection ill requited ! 
Oh! was it that she was too fair, 
Too innocent for this damp earth ; 
And that her native star above 
Reclaimed again its gentle birth ? 
She faded. Ob, my peerless queen, 
I need not pray thee pardon me, 
For owning that my heart then felt 
For any other than for thee ! 
I bore her to those azure isles 
2R 
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Where health dwells by the side of 
spring ; 
And deemed their green and sunny vales, 
And calm and fragrant airs, might 
bring 
Warmth to the cheek, light to the eye, 
Of ber who was too young to die. 
It was in vain! and, day by day, 
The gentle creature died away. 
As parts the odour from the rose— 
As fades the sky at twilight’s close— 
She past so tender and so fair, 
So patient, though she knew each breath 
Might be her last ; her own mild smile 
Parted her placid lips in death. 
Her grave is under southern skies ; 
Green turf and flowers o’er it rise. 
Ob ! nothing but a pale spring wreath 
Would fade o’er her who lies beneath ! 
I gave her prayers—I gave her tears— 
I staid awhile beside her grave ; 
Then, led by Hope, and led by Love, 
Again I cut the azure wave. 
What have I more to say, my life! 
But just to pray one smile of thine, 
Telling I have not loved in vain— 
That thou dost join these hopes of mine? 
Yes, smile, sweet love! our life will be 
As radiant as a fairy tale ! 
Glad as the sky-lark’s earliest song— 
Sweet as the sigh of the spring gale ! 
All, all that life will ever be, 
Shone o’er, divinest love! by thee. 


THINK NOT OF ME, POOR PAGE! 
By T. H. Bayly. 

My page, look not so wistfully 
Upon thy lady’s cheek, 

For she can read in thy moist eye 
The grief thou fain wouldst speak. 

Thy kindness but augments the pain 
it offers to assuage ; 

Go, seek thy sunny sports again— 
Think not of me, poor page ! 


7 will but make thee weep, 
hou’lt win no smile from me ; 
So young a plant ’twere sin to keep 
eneath woe’s poison tree. 
I love thee, but I send thee forth, 
A captive from the cage ; 
I have no other friend on earth ; 
But heed not that, poor page ! 


And thou dost weep, remembering 
How gay I used to be; 

Weep not—for nothing now can bring 
A sadder change to me. 

Bowed down in youth, I do not fear 
The darkest frowns of age ; 

Go hence, I cannot shed a tear— 
Think not of me, poor page! 


LIZANA. 
By Mrs. J. S. Prowse. 
[ saw her—the pale girl—’twas on the eve 
Of a long summer's day : she looked so 
still, 
So mild, so passionless, one might believe 
Her young heart had not felt or grief, or 
ill ; 
Bat in the beam of her dark mournful eye 
There dwelt a tale of sorrow ; time had 
been 
When she was joyous as the birds that fly 
To greet the birth of morning: she bad 


seen 
How happiness the trusting breast may 
leave, 
And hope depart, and love’s bright smile 
deceive. 
She loved—and was forsaken—that was 
all— 
But it was mortal to her; much she 
strove 
To hide her bosom’s anguish ; tears would 
fall, 
Yet anger did not cause them ; nought 
could move 
Her gentle soul to hate, where she had 
loved 


So fervently, so deeply: well she knew 
Her lover false, ungrateful; but she proved 
She had no hope beside him; fondly 
true 
Was her young heart’s devotion—so she 
gave 
Her faithfulness and love to the cold grave. 


One hand was on her lute; a low, wild 
tone 
Her gentle touch awakened; soon it 
past 
Into the quiet air: clear and alone 
The vesper-star shone radiantly, and 
cast 
On the thin shadowy girl a farewell ray : 
She seemed dissolving in its tender 
light. 
A long, long sigh, burst from her heart 
away, 
Breathing the name she loved to the still 
night ; 
And her pure spirit passed so peacefully, 
As it had been a blissful thing to die. 


THE DESERTED. 
By F. W. N. Bayley. 
Oh, say not the deserter kneels, 
To face the death he scorned, 
Upon the cold and clammy sod, 
Forsaken or uomourned. 
There is a being near the spot, 
Unheeded and forlorn, 
Who is gazing in her anguish, 
And will weep when he is gone ! 
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She dares not wave her silken scarf, 
In token of adieu, 
Lest it should unman the courage 
That is now so calm and true ; 
But on her pallid cheek there falls 
One burning tear—that tells 
She is feeling in her agony 
A thousand sad farewells ! 
The warrior falls, and no one heeds 
Her dismal shriek to save ; 
But ske will sigh above his tomb, 
And weep upon his grave ; 
And by her young and mournful look, 
And by her low sad moan, 
The world will know that she is left— 
Deserted and alone ! 
THE LADY OF THE CASTLE. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
Thou seest her pictured with ber shining 
hair, 
(Fam'd were those tresses in Provengal 
song, ) 
Half braided, balf o’er cheek and bosom fair 
Let loose, and pouring sunny waves 


along 

Her gorgeous vest. A child’s light hand 
is roving 

Midst the rich curls, and oh! how meekly 
loving 


Its earnest looks are lifted to the face, 
Which bends to meet its lip in laughing 
race ! 
Yet that bright lady’s eye methinks hath 
less 
Of deep, and stil), and pensive tenderness, 
Than might beseem a mother’s ;—on her 


brow 
Something too much there sits of native 
scorn, 
And her smile kindles with a conscious 
low, 
As from the thought of sovereign beauty 
born. 
These may be dreams; but how shall 
woman tell 
Of woman’s shame, and not with tears? 
She fell ! 
That mother left that child! went hurry- 
ing by 


Its cradle —haply, not without a sigh ; 

Haply one moment o’er its rest serene 

She hung ; but no! it could not thus have 
been, 

For she went on! forsook her home, her 
hearth, 

All pure affection, all sweet household 
mirth, 

To live a gaudy and dishonoured thing, 

Sharing in guilt the splendours of a king. 

Her lord, in very weariness of life, 

Girt on his sword for scenes of distant 
strife ; 


He recked no more of glory: grief and 
shame 

Crushed out his fiery nature, and bis name 

Died silently. A shadow o’er his halls 

Crept year by year ; the minstrel passed 
their walls ; 

The warder’s horn hung mute. Mean- 
time the child, 

On whose first flowering thoughts no 
parent smiled, 

A gentle girl, and yet deep-hearted, grew 

Into sad youth; for well, too well, she 
knew 

Her mother's tale! Its memory made the 
sk 

Seem all too joyous for her shrinking eye ; 

Checked on her lip the flow of song, which 
fain 

Would there have lingered; flushed her 
cheek to pain 

If met by sudden glance ; and gave a tone 

Of sorrow, as for something lovely gone, 

Ev’n to the spring’s glad voice. Her own 
was low 

And plaintive. Ob! there lie such depths 
of woe 

In a young blighted spirit! Manhood 
rears 

A haughty brow, and age has done with 
tears ; 

But youth bows down to misery in amaze 

At the dark cloud o’ermantling its fresh 
days : 

And thus it was with her. A mournful 
sight 

In one so fair—for she indeed was fair— 

Not with her mother's dazzling eyes of 

light, 
Her’s were more shadowy, full of thought 

and prayer, 

And with long lashes o’er a white-rose 


cheek, 

Drooping in gloom, yet tender still and 
meek— 

Still that fond child’s! and oh! the brow 
above, 


So pale and pure! so formed for holy love 

To gaze upon in silence! But she felt 

That love was not for her, though hearts 
would melt 

Where’er she moved, and reverence mutely 
given 

Went with her; and low prayers, that 
called on Heav’n 

To bless the young Isaure. 


One sunny morn, 
With alms before her castle gate she 
stood, 
Midst peasant-groups ; when, breathless 
and o’erworn, 
And shrouded in long weeds of widow- 
hood, 
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A stranger through them broke; the orphan 
maid ‘ 

With her sweet voice, and proffered hand 
of aid, 

Turned to give welcome ; but a wild sad look 

Met hers; a gaze that all her spirit shook ; 

And that pale woman, suddenly subdued 

By some strong passion in its gushing 
mood, 

Knelt at her feet, and bathed them with 
such tears 

As rain the hoarded agony of years ; 

From the heart’s urn; and with ber white 
lips pressed 

The ground they trod ; then burying in her 


vest 

Her brow’s deep flush, sobbed out—‘‘ Ob! 
undefil'd ! 

I am thy mother—spurn me not, my 
child!” 

Fsaure bad prayed for that lost mother ; 
wept 

O’er her stained memory, while the happy 
slept 

In the hushed midnight ; stood with mourn- 
ful gaze 


Before yon picture’s smile of other days, 

But never breathed in human ear the name 

Which weighed her being to the earth with 
shame. 

What marvel if the anguish, the surprise, 

he dark remembrances, the altered guise, 

Awhile o’erpowered her? from the weeper’s 
touch 

She shrank—’twas but a moment—yet too 
much 

For that ail humbled one: its mortal stroke 

Came down like lightning, and her full 
heart broke 

At once in silence. Heavily and prone 

She sank, while, o’er her castle’s threshold- 
stone, 

Those long fair tresses—they still brightly 
wore 

Their early pride, though bound with pearls 
no more— 

Bursting their fillet, in sad beauty rolled, 

And swept the dust with coils of wavy gold. 


Her child bent o’er her—-called her—’twas 
too late— 

Dead lay the wanderer at her own proud 
gate ! 

The joy of courts, the star of knight and 
bard— 

How didst thou fall, O bright-haired Er- 
mengarde ! 

SPIRIT OF SONG. 
By Thomas Haynes Bayly. 

I weleome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 

I’ve bent. beneath sorrow’s cold pressure 
too long ; , 


I’ve suffered in silence—how vainly | 
sought 

For words to unburthen the anguish of 
thought. 

Despair haunts the silent endurance of 
wrong, 

I welcome thee baek again, Spirit of Song ! 


I ——- thee back—as the dove to the 
ark— 

The world was a desert, the future all 
dark ; 

But I know that the worst of the tempest 
is past, 

Thou art come with the green leaf of com- 
fort at last ; 

Around me thy radiant imaginings throng, 

I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 


I feared thee, sweet spirit! I thought thou 
wouldst come 

With memory’s records of boyhood and 
home ; 

The home where I laughed away youth, 
and was told 

It would still be my dwelling-place when I 
grew old ; 

But visions of hope to thy coming belong, 

And I welcome thee back again, Spirit of 
Song! 


Thou wilt not, sweet spirit, thou wilt not, 
I know, 

Mislead to the fruitless indulgence of woe ; 

That shrinks from the smile that would 
offer relief, 

And seems to be proud of pre-eminent 

rief : 

Thou'lt soothe the depression already too 
strong, 

I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 


There’s a chord that I never must venture 
to wake— 

The sorrow a loved one hath borne for my 
sake ; 

But her love which no ehange in my for- 
tunes could chill, 

Her smile of affection that follows me still ; 

Oh! these are the themes I will proudly 
prolong, 

I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 


I welcome thee back, and again I look 
forth 

With my. wonted delight on the blessings 
of earth ; 

Again I can smile with the gay aad the 

oung, 

The lamp is rekindled! the harp is re- 
strung ! 

Despair haunts the silent endurance of 
wrong, 

I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 
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‘STILL PLEASED TO PRAIS®, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME.” 


DR. LAKDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPADIA. 
The History of Spuin and Portugal. Vol. 
Il. London, 1832, Longman and Co. 

We had last month the satisfaction of re- 

cording our high estimation of the manner 

in which the first volume of this admirable 
work was executed ; the second is distin- 
guished by the same vigorous research and 

philosophical accuracy. It opens with a 

rapid and luminous survey of aconsiderable 

portion of the Mobammedan domination, 
and proceeds with the histories of the As- 
turias, Leon, and Castile, trom the resort 
of the Christians to the mouutains of the 

Asturias, and the proclamation of Pelayo 

as their king, to the invasion of Navarre, 

with the death of Fernando in 1516. 

We take the liberty of offering the fol- 
lowing extract to our readers. 

** The reign of Fernando and Isabel was 
distinguished for many uncommon things. 
First, they were noted for a rigid adminis- 
tration of justice ; neither for money nor fa- 
vour would they spare the guilty. This 
severity was the more necessary, as, from 
the licence of the preceding reigns, the laws 
had fallen into neglect, or been displaced 
by brute force. The local judges were too 
much afraid of the armed nobles to punish 
excesses ; nor durst the unprotected com- 
plain of their wrongs. To see that these 
magistrates performed their duties with in- 
tegrity and independence, extraordinary 
judges or corregidores were despatched 
into every part, to survey their conduct, as 
well as to control their sentences; but as 
this was not sufficient to eradicate an evil 
of so long duration, through the advice of 
Alfonso de Quintanilla, grand-treasurer to 
the confederation which existed in the cities 
and towns,—and which took cognizance of 
all violent offences against the laws,—new 
powers, and a totally new constitution, 
were added. At the head of this institu- 
tion, which became formidable alike to 
robber and rebel, was the king’s natural 
brother, the Duke of Villa-Hermosa. ‘The 
members who constituted this Santa Her- 
mandad, or Holy Brotherhood, were at first 
2000 horsemen, and a corresponding num- 
ber of officers on foot: they bad their laws 
and judges ; and were, therefore, intrusted 
with more extensive powers than the gen- 
darmerie of a neighbouring state. These 
powers were designed by the artful mo- 
narch, to curb the prerogatives of the seig- 
norial nobles, who were as much subjected 
to it as the other classes of the public. 

“ If the salutary severity of these sove- 


reigns had been directed only against the 
perturbators of the public peace, the bright- 
ness of their fame would almost have been 
unclouded. Unfortunately they were equally 
severe against all who ventured to differ 
from the established faith. Against apos- 
tates,—all converts who, after baptism re- 
verted to Judaism, or the faith of Islam, 
—their hatred was implacable. In this 
apostacy, Andalusia was the most conspi- 
cuous. At the instance of some ecclesias- 
tics of Seville,—a place more obnoxious 
than any other to this ‘ pestilence,’— 
they established a novel tribunal in that 
city, which should have unlimited power 
over the property and lives of all reli- 
gious delinquents,—over all, atleast, who, 
within a given period, did not appear before 
it, express contrition for their apostacy, 
and submit to such penanee as might be 
awarded them. The judges were three; 
all learned in the canon and civil law, and 
all strictly enjoined to spare no pains in 
seeking out delinquents, and, after con- 
demnation, in delivering them over to the 
secular arm. The institution was approved 
by the pope: who, in the same Lui, left 
the nomination of the inquisitors to the 
sovereigns and their successors. The new 
judges proceeded with vigour in their odious 
calling. Seville, however, was not the only 
place where apostacy abounded : it was al- 
most as prevalent in the kingdom of Toledo. 
In 1483, another papal bull authorised the 
establishment of similar tribunals in other 
towns of Castile and Leon, all subject to 
one supreme head, who, under the title of 
grand inquisitor, should exercise uncon- 
trolled authority over their proceedings. 
The first churchman who filled this high 
dignity was the prior of Santa Cruz, at Se- 
govia, the celebrated Dou Tomas de ‘Tor- 
quemada, a dominican friar, whose soul 
was inaccessible to pity, and who, in cruelty, 
might almost pass for an incarnation of the 
evil principle. Yet there is evidence enough 
to prove that this extraordinary man was 
uniformly swayed by a sense of what he 
considered duty: his manners were mild, 
his demeanour humble, his austerities se- 
vere, if not unexampled. His zeal soon 
placed him over similar tribunals formed in 
Arragon, Catalonia, and Valencia,—pro- 
vinces, however, which were highly indig- 
nant at so wanton an innovation on their 
freedom, and which long but vainly resisted 
its introduction among them. By all the 
writers of the period its proceedings were 
acknowledged to have been characterised by 
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excessive rigour. ‘The tribunal of Seville, 
alone, in the short space of thirty-six years, 
from 1484 to 1520, consigned 4000 victims 
to the flames, besides many times that 
number condemned to the galleys, to a per- 
petual or limited imprisonment, and other 
punishments. Humanity shudders at the 
recital. 

‘¢ The intolerance, no less than the folly, 
of the catholic sovereigns was still more 
conspicuous in regard to the Jews. Scarcely 
had they obtained possession of Granada, 
than they promulgated a decree, in which 
all Jews who refused to embrace Christian- 
ity were ordered to be expelled the king- 
dom in six months: they were allowed, 
within that period, tu dispose of their pro- 
perty ; but, as they were forbidden to take 
away its value in the precious metals, they 
could only change it, doubtless on unfa- 
vourable terms, for the produce or manu- 
factures of the Peninsula. That persecuted 
people were filled with equal astonishment 
and dismay at this unexpected mandate : 
nor was it more agreeable to the Christian 
inhabitants of the commercial towns on the 
coast, who had long lived on good terms 
with the Israelites, and who beheld with 
alarm the fatal blow which their banish- 
ment must inevitably inflict on the national 
industry. Representations to this effect 
were made to the two sovereigns, not only 
by the Jews, but by the Christians ; but in 
vain: the current of bigotry had set in too 
strongly to be stemmed. Many consented 
to be baptised ; but the far greater number, 
in profound despair, prepared to leave the 
country of their birth. On the expiration 
of the period prescribed, 83,000 removed 
into Portugal, the king of which consented 
to receive them, on the condition of their 
submitting to a capitation tax of one cru- 
sado for every individual. About 30,000 
families retired to France, Italy, and Africa ; 
the means of transport being furnished 
them by the government. By the Moors, 
the most detestable, because the most per- 
fidious and cruel nation on earth, they were 
treated with characteristic barbarity. Man 
of them were known, and more suspected, 
to have swallowed precious stones; their 
living bodies were opened by the savage 
miscreants. All who fell into Moorish 
hands were stripped, not only of their sub- 
stance, but of their very clothing. Such 
as escaped, returned gradually, and in 
small numbers at a time, to the Peninsula, 
which, to the converts, held out the hand 
of hospitality, and even of brotherly affec- 
tion. Those who proceeded to Portugal 
were not much more fortunate; no sooner 
had the avaricious king, Joam II., filled his 
coffers with their wealth, than he published 


a similar edict, dooming to hopeless slavery 
all who, within the period of some months, 
did not either embrace Christianity or leave 
the kingdom. Though he seemed after- 
wards to experience something like human 
pity, and did not strictly enforce the pe- 
nalty incurred by the great numbers who 
remained ; and though his successor, Don 
Manual, seemed as loth to proceed to ex- 
tremities, the remonstrances of the Casti- 
lian sovereigns at length determined the 
latter to approve himself a true son of the 
church. He renewed his predecessor’s de- 
cree, whom he exceeded in rigour. He not 
only reduced to slavery all who had no wish 
to embark, but ordered the children under 
fourteen years of age, of both exiles and 
slaves, to be forcibly taken from the parents 
and baptised. The lamentations of these 
unhappy wretches would have touched any 
heart but that of a bigot. Fury in many 
cases succeeded despair ; parents cast their 
infant children into the sea, or to the bot- 
tom of wells, or stabbed them, or strangled 
them. The king was immovable; he even 
refused to allow the parents, who now 
wished to embark, the means of transport; 
slavery or baptism was the alternative. 
Many thousands did, at length, profess 
Christianity with their lips; but must bave 
abhorred it in their hearts. 

‘* The establishment of the inquisition 
led to the banishment of the Jews; the 
latter, in its turn, to the persecution of the 
Mohammedans. These soon found that 
their religious toleration, so solemuly gua- 
ranteed by the articles of capitulation, 
would be little respected by a prince who 
did not always hesitate to break his royal 
word, nor even his oath, when bis interests 
or his bigotry were concerned. It is cer- 
tain, that, from the very year iu which Gra- 
nada submitted, the resolution was taken 
to convert or expel the Moors; but their 
number, the assistance they might receive 
from Africa, and the unsettled state of the 
new conquests, delayed its execution. In 
1499, however, Fernando, being at Grana- 
da, seriously entered on what he doubtless 
considered a ‘path of stern but necessary 
duty. Having assembled some of his coun- 
sellors and prelates to deliberate on the 
proper means of attaining an object so mo- 
mentous, it was agreed that both ends and 
means should be left to two eminent pre- 
lates, to Francisco Ximenes Cisneros, 
archbishop of Toledo, and to Fernando 
de Talavera, metropolitan of Granada. 
Though zealous in an equal degree for the 
conversion of the misbelievers, their cha- 
racters were widely different : the former 
was rigid and unbending in his measures ; 
the latter, mild and conciliating ; the one 
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would have recourse to force, the other to 
persuasion. In selecting two such opposite 
instruments, it was doubtless intended, 
that the gentleness of Don Fernando should 
be fortitied by the decision of his colleague ; 
through his influence it doubtless was, that 
the first steps in the great work were of a 
mild and rational nature. The alfaquis 
were assiduously courted ; were persuaded 
to dispute on the merits of their respective 
faiths ; and were severally dismissed with 
presents. Whether through conviction or 
fear, through persuasion or interest, these 
men forsook their old religion, and con- 
sented not only to be baptised, but to 
become the instruments of converting their 
countrymen. Their example had great 
effect; thousands applied for admission 
into thechurch ; and thousands more would 
have joined them at the same time, but for 
the fiery zeal of Cardinal Cisneros, which 
occasioned a serious disturbance in the 
quarter of the Albaycin, wholly occupied 
by Moors. Seeing that some of their body, 
who protested against the prelate’s violence, 
were by his order conducted to prison, they 
arose, murdered an obnoxious alguasil, and 
hastened to Don Francisco’s hotel, which 
they assailed. It was found that the in- 
terests of the church militant were confided 
to good hands ; he fought with great spirit, 
and, though importuned by his servants to 
save himself in the impregnable fortress of 
the Alhambra, he disdained to leave his 
post, and expressed his resolution to share 
inthe common danger. The commotion con- 
tinued for several days ; the whole Albaycin 
was in arms, and the insurrection would 
have spread farther, but for the virtuous in- 
trepidity of the metropolitan of Granada. 
Though a messenger of peace had heen 
stoned to death the preceding day by the 
Moors of that quarter, he resolved to go 
among them, and persuade them to lay 
down their arms. Accompanied by a single 
chaplain, with the cross borne before him, 
this excellent man appeared suddenly 
among them, with his usual serene counte- 
nance, and the same affectionate manner. 
In a moment every murmur was hushed : 
numbers flocked round him to kiss his gar- 
ments ; and, in the sequel, obeyed his ex- 
hortations, by laying down theirarms. In 
the mean time the king, who had been made 
acquainted with the insurrection, blamed 
the undue zeal of the Toledan archbishop. 
That prelate, however, whose eloquence 
Was great, and whose intentions were ap- 
preciated, contrived to regain the royal 
favour, and was permitted to pursue bis 
career of conversion. But the mischief was 
not yet ended ; if the inhabitants of Gra- 
nada were tranquil for a time, those of the 
neighbouring towns,—those especially who 


abode in the mountains of the Alpujarras,— 
were filled with fury at the forcible attempts 
made to seduce their brethren from the faith 
of the prophet; and they flew to arms. 
The king himself marched to reduce them ; 
pursued them into the heart of their hills ; 
forced or persuaded them to submit, and to 
surrender both their fortified places and their 
arms. His success emboldened him to more 
decisive measures; missionaries were dis- 
patched, wherever there was a Mohamme- 
dan village, to preach the necessity of 
immediate conversion : and the efficacy of 
their labours was not a little owing to the 
armed bodies of soldiers who accompanied 
them. Terrified by the recent fate of the 
Jews, whole towns submitted to baptism ; 
the more willingly, perhaps, as no previous 
instruction was forced upon them; there 
was no time for catechism or preaching ; 
hundreds were sprinkled with holy water 
at the same time; the same prayers were 
repeated over them, and then they stood 
cleansed in the laver of regeneration! That 
such conversions could not be very durable, 
need not surprise us. ‘The following year, 
the independent mountaineers again revolt- 
ed, and massacred all the Christians on 
whom they could lay hands. They were 
again reduced ; 10,000 submitted to the 
necessary rite, while a greater number fled 
to their African brethren. A third time, in 
the space of a few months, were the embers 
of discontent fanned into a flame, partly by 
the injudicious zeal of the Christian priests, 
partly by the strong breath of indignation. 
This insurrection was the most difficult to 
quell; one or two partial successes were 
obtained over the royal troops; but, on the 
appearance of Fernando in person, with a 
formidable power, the revolted fortresses 
submitted. Again did thousands obtain his 
permission to settle on the opposite coast, 
and bade a final adieu to the Peninsula. 
By their departure, those who remained 
were still less able to make head against the 
victor, who no longer hesitated to issue his 
irrevocable decree of expulsion against 
every obstinate follower of the Arabian 
prophet. It was punctually executed ; such 
as refused to embrace Christianity, joined 
their brethren in Morocco.” 

THE MESSIAH ; a Poem, by R. Montgomery, 

Esq. London, 1832. 

The author of this sacred poem has already 
diatinguished himself by a former produc- 
tion, entitled “‘The Omnipresence of the 
Deity,” from which our anticipations of his 
future fame were most favourable. The sub- 
ject of his present arduous endeavour is 
one not easily handled; the sublime is so 
inseparable from it, so necessary to be un- 
relaxed and continuous, that nothing short 
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of the Miltonian fire of poesy can prove ade- 
quate to embody its bold conceptions, nor 
to execute its lofty design. Like the ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,” it has incessantly to make the 
Supreme Being, his angels, and the beati- 
fied spirits of realms beyond all human con- 
ception the subject of its lays ; it is not alone 
of ‘‘ Thrones, dominations, virtues, prince- 
doms, powers,’’ that it has to make awful 
and reverential mention, but, like Milton, 
the author bas to presume to enter “into 
the Heaven of Heavens,” a mortal guest. 
With these difficulties before a young as- 
pirant for the laurel of immortality, we con- 
fess we trembled for the failure of our poet, 
and we thought that there was something 
timid and irresolute in the first commencing 
lines ; at what follows we, however, took 
courage, as we found the author did, and 
recognized a style of dignified solemnity well 
suited to the subject which it embraced. 


‘« Ere matter was, or time his race begun, 
Jehovah, with Omnipotence begirt, 
In full effulgence reign’d, and fill’d the vast 
Immensity, where never world had hung, 
Or aught created moved; and thus en- 
throned, 
Himself was All !—the unapparent God. 
But life the symbol of his love became ; 
He will’d a universe,—and lo, 1r was!” 
These lines are full of religiousinspiration 
and noble feeling, and serve well to intro- 
duce the body of the poem, to cast a halo 
over it, and to facilitate its progress, for the 


reader immediately enters into the spirit of 


the author, and is prepared to expect a men- 
tal treat from this announcement, nor is he 
disappointed. Pursuing the theme onward 
and looking out for blemishes and imitations, 
which is the reviewer's peculiar and ungra- 
cious duty, our interest sunk for atime from 
a want of variety perbaps, or because, from 
the very vastness of the subject, our gaze 
was too long and too intently fixed, when 
a flight of the poet’s fancy awakened us from 
our reverie, and excited a fresh interest in 
our mind, by a happy turning away for a 
while from the same path and disporting in 
the descriptive, which has the effect often 
produced by wild flowers regaling the eye 
which has been stedfastly contemplating a 
rock, or promontory, a coloum, or cataract, 
and isonly filled with the idea of its altitude, 
and still more with that of the great crea- 
tive hand, itself increate, which produced 
it; the description of a church-yard is the 
object to which we allude. We proceed to 
lay it before our readers, leaving them to 
judge of its merits : 

‘‘A church-yard, buried in a beauteous vale, 
Besprinkled o’er with green and countless 

graves, 
And mossy tombs of unambitious pomp 


Decaying into dust again. No ste 

Of mirth, no laughter of unfeeling life 

Amid the calm of death, that spot profanes ; 

The skies o’erarch it with serenest love ; 

The winds, when visiting the dark-bough’d 
eims, 

An airy anthem sing ; and birds and bees, 

That in their innocence of summer joy, 

Exult and carol, with commingling glee, 

But add to solitude the lull of sound : 

There is an ocean, but his unheard 
waves 

By noon entranced, in dreaming slumber 
lie ; 

Or when the passion of a loud-wing’d gale 

Hath kindled them with sound, the stormy 
tone 

Of waters, mellow'd into music, dies, 

Like that which echoes from the world afar, 

Or lingers round the path of perish’d years ! 

And here, companion’d by his soul alone, 

A being, whose unfathom’d spirit fought 

With loneliness, did wander oft and muse 

His hours away.” —P. 36, B. 2. 





We were so struck with the faithful 
imagery which brought the spot and the 
sensations which it was calculated to create 
home to us, that we could have ‘‘ mused our 
hours away,” had not our duty compelled 
us to proceed in our examination, through 
which we found many gems and little me- 
diocrity, a spice, however, of prolixity and 
exhaustion of matter, but we are bound in 
Justice to add, with a happy return in ge- 
neral to the interest of the main plot. We 
must again repeat that, the undertaking a 
poem founded on scriptural tradition is such 
a huge task that it is almost appalling to 
an author's mind, and the more so because 
the scripture itself possesses a richness 
of simplicity unequalled and unexampled, 
and renders whatever follows it, in many 
instances, quite ineffective; nor can there 
be any part of the sacred volume so sublime 
as that which relates to the Messiah ; its 
mere historical portion varying as the sub- 
ject matter of it is more or less vigorous, 
more or less calculated to arrest and engross 
the christian reader’s interest and admira- 
tion ; we say the christian reader, because 
the being such must augment the venera- 
tion of him or her who peruses holy writ, 
or aught connected with it, or derived from 
it. This difficulty has nevertheless two 
effects : first, to give due credit to success 
in execution ; and, secondly, to make us 
lenient where such lenity is not abused by a 
common-place verbiage of narration which 
so msany historical or biographical poems 
are filled with, and which would be less 
tolerable in the present poem than in any 
other which can be imagined, inasmuch as 
that the poem of the Messiah is the history 
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aud biography of our Saviour, leaning upon 
scriptural record, and reverting continually 
to the sacred volume. We should trespass 
too far on our reader’s time were we to dis- 
sect the pages of this work, or to amplify 
our account with long quotations ; one more, 
however, we are induced to give, because it 
is as an early flower, if we may be permit- 
ted the expression, and comes in with much 
simplicity at the birth of the God incarnate; 
it is also a powerful contrast to the blank- 
verse part of our author: it commences at 
page 172. 


“That night were shepherds at their 
watches due 

Around unfolded sheep, in that soft vale 

Whose fountain warbled to the dreaming 
ear 

Of David, when he sought Adullam’s cave. 

A calm, so deep that silence seem’d a soul, 

Pervaded all things ; dew-light on the 
ground 

Was glist’ring, and the vigil shepherds 
watched 

Contentedly their breathing charge repose 

On — where the morning flock had 
fed. 

No cloud the heaven defiled; but far and 


high 

In beauty world on world came sparkling 
out !— 

‘Twas then, while Nature mute as dream- 
ing air 


Reclined, a melody in wafted flow 

Advanced ; and when it reached the starry 
plain 

A beaming Form, seraphically bright, 

Outburst, and glittered like a noontide sea! 


Awe-smote, and blinded with excessive 
blaze 

Of archangelic lustre, on the ground 

Each shepherd sank, and dared with lifted 
eye 

The glory face, till words of music came :— 

‘Ye pious watchers! tremble not: be- 

hold! 

The tidings of eternal joy I bring, 

This night the Saviour of the world is born ! 

Within a manger, lo! the babe is found,’ 

He said : and as the sound of breezy waves, 

When summer winds melodiously awake, 

The rushing of unnumber’d radiant wings 

Of thronging spirits filled the air around! 

And, robed with brightness, thus the legion 


sang : 
: Thou Lord of Lords, and Light of Light ! 
Who, with empyreal glory bright, 
Art seated on the Eternal Throne 
Invisibly, the vast Alone !— 
Ten thousand worlds around Thee blaze, 
Ten thousand harps repeat Thy praise, 
June, 1832, 


Yet hymn, nor harp, nor song divine, 
Nor myriad orbs created Thine 

This measureless display of love 

To earth below, and heaven above, 
By their immingled power can tell, 
That ends the curse, and conquers Hell ! 
Oh! never, never—since we came 

On wing of light and form of flame, 
Like mingling harmonies that rise 

In glorious swell along the skies, 
Have Angels known entrancing bliss 
Unfathomably deep as this !— 

For, lo! the the manger where he lies, 
A world-redeeming sacrifice : 

Peace on earth! to Man good will! 
Let the skies our anthem fill! 


‘ Hail, Virgin-born! transcendant child! 
Of mortal semblance, undefiled, 
By ages vision’d, doomed to be 
The star of immortality ! 
Hail! Prince of Peace, and Lord of Light ! 
Around Thy path the world is bright ; 
Where’er Thou tread’st, an Eden blooms, 
And earth forgets her myriad tombs ! 
Thy voice is heard—and anguish dies, 
The dead awake and greet the skies ! 
Lo! blindness melts in healing rays, 
And mute lips ope in hymns of praise ; 
The famished on Thy bounty feed, 
While myriads at Thy summons speed, 
To live upon Salvation’s strain, 
And see the lost restored again ! 
Peace on earth ! to Man good will! 
Let the skies our anthem fill! 


*‘ Awake, awake, thou ransom’d Earth ! 
And smiling with a second birth, 
In loveliness awake, and shine, 
Thy King is come, Salvation thine ! 
Surpassing orb !—of old we sang, 
While starry hymns accordant rang, 
When rising from chaotic gloom 
Thy sphere outburst in light and bloom ! 
But louder strains of loftier note, 
Around thee now shall swell and float, 
Melodiously to celebrate 
A brighter doom and better state. — 
The winds are rock’d in holy rest, 
The waves asleep on ocean’s breast, 
And beautiful the boundless calm, 
O’er nature spread, like midnight balm,— 
For lo' the manger where He hes, 
A world redeeming sacrifice ; 
Thy promised, since the world began, 
To live and die for guilty man. 


‘ Again, again, the anthemeswell ! 
For Heaven shall burst the gates of Hell ! 
A vision of uncounted years, 
That travel on through toil and tears 
Is all unrolled in wild extent, 
Like ocean’s heaving element ! 
But soon the demon storm hath past, 
Messiah rules in light at last 
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The sunbeams of a sabbath-day 

Around adoring myriads play ; 

From north to south, from east to west, 
All pangs are hush’d, all hearts at rest ! 
Pacific homes, Atlantic isles 

Where earth extends, or ocean smiles, 
The rudest spot which man can own 
Shall hail Messiah on His throne, 

And human life, by land and sea, 

One altar build, oh God! to Thee, 
While men and angels round it throng, 
To chant the sempiternal song— 

Peace on earth, to Man good will ! 

Let the skies our anthem fill !” 


Further on, in page 120, there are some 

beautiful passages, commencing with 

‘«* Alone, beside a patriarchal well ;” 
and when the poet describes all nature 
seeming to know, to avow and to adore her 
God, both the sentiment and the language 
merit much praise, the former for its intrin- 
sic value, the latter for its being conveyed 
in a manner befitting the august subject. 
But we will not make further extracts, be- 
cause it is better for the reader to judge 
for himself, and in many instances it would 
be forestalling the pleasure which he has 
to derive from the perusal. Our author has 
not perhaps rendered his poetry sufficient] 
euphonious. Too much has been sacrificed, 
in some portions of his poem, to the bor- 
rowed loftiness of blank verse, which, in 
becoming great, or what is deemed such, 
often loses its charm upon the ear. We will 
— our author, in the words of Horace, 
that 
‘‘ Non satis est pulchra esse poémata ; 

dulcia sunto, 
Et quocunque volent, animum auditoris 

agunto.” 
With this rule before his eyes, and with the 
warmth of feeling which poetry generally 
inspires, with a delicacy of expression and 


a devotion to sacred subjects which seem 

powerfully to have invested the mind of the 

author of ‘‘The Messiah,” we have no 
doubt but that he will obtain eminence in 
his present pursuit. 

A QUFER BOOK. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Cadell, London ; Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
1832, 

This volume boasts of no less than twenty- 

six different pieces, all containing much 

that deserves praise. Some, nay, many of the 
passages of each are entitled to our highest 
commendation. And we only regret our 
inability from want of space to extract 
largely from its pages, which are replete 

with pathetic and humorous touches and a 

fine imaginative vigour. Perhaps ‘ Colin 

and Kate’’ and “Ellen of Reigh” are the 
best poems in the volume. 

TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. By Washing- 
ton Irving. 2 vols: London, 1832. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

The well-earned praises of Mr. Washing- 

ton Irving are not likely to be obscured by 

the production before us. When we con- 
sider how congenial to his powers is the 
subject he has chosen, his visit to ‘‘The 

Alhambra,” once the magnificent abode of 

Moorish Princes, and now the ruined 

temple of traditionary eld, must have been 

to him of vast and absorbing interest—and 
indeed he has proved it so, for in these 
volumes he has recalled the period of 

Moorish domination amid the fairest por- 

tions of Spain, when those “ Souls of Fire 

and Children of the Sun” had to contest 
their Empire with their chivalrous neigh- 
bours. And he has invested the romance of 
the times in his own peculiar and graceful 
style. His descriptions of scenery too are 
vivid, healthful, and clear. 





Science, 


THE EXPECTED COMETS. 
To the Editor of the Ladies’ Museum. 


Sir,—As many statements have from time 
to time appeared in various publications, 
tending to show that one or more comets are 
to appear in the course of this year, and 
indeed to threaten the existence of our Earth ; 
to confirm and to refute which, the learned 
have put forth their calculations, whereby 
they endeavour to persuade mankind that a 
knowledge of the motions of these eccentric 
bodies is not beyond the reach of mathe- 
matical attainments, I humbly beg leave 
to submit both to the learned and unscientific 


reader, who takes an interest in these sub- 
lime objects, a few remarks for their con- 
sideration. 

First—I doubt the accuracy of these 
statements on either side, for no one has 
yet pretended to define, with any degree of 
truth, the figure of the orbit of a comet. 
They are generally, I believe, conceived to 
be elliptical, but of the precise degree of 
their eccentricity no positive determination 
can be arrived at. For it is manifest that as 
the planes of their orbits are not parallel to 
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the eye, nor the exact, nor even approximate 
distance of a comet from the earth can be as- 
certained, (as there is no correct data where- 
from to establish an accurate calculation :) 
for as the plane of the orbit inclines in an 
angle, to or from the visual ray, so the 
figure actually described by the moving 
body will vary. If the foci of the orbit are 
ina right line with the eye, the comet 
would appear to ascend and descend, or 
move to and fro’ horizontally or inclined 
in a right line, according to the situation 
of the transverse axis of the orbit,increasing 
in size as it approached the beholder, and de- 
creasing or disappearing as it receded from 
him. And though the velocity of the comet 
wheu near the sun or in its perehilion may 
be measured with some degree of exactness, 
yet as he passes into his parabolic tra- 
jectory, or irregular course, he will appear 
nearly stationary, till he approaches his 
aphelion or most distant portion of his orbit, 
where it is presumed his motion is slowest. 
Now as the angle of his path with the line 
of vision diminishes in such small degrees, 
decreasing to nothing as he approaches the 
tranverse axis of his orbit, where he will for 
a time appear stationary, without an in- 
strument that will measure a distance, or the 
magnitude of an object in a rightline, how 
let me ask, can its velocity or its distance 
be ascertained? The immensity of the 
distance renders the calculation at all times 
uncertain, even where the figure of a pla- 
net’s orbit can be defined, and frequent and 
continued observations are at all times 
necessary to their ordinary perfection. 
The comet of 1680, is said to have the 
most eccentric or elongated orbit of any 
comet that has appeared, And how is this 
proved? Observations were taken by dif- 
ferent persons at the same time, at con- 
dhudile distances from each other, but 
those observations all showed his situation 
in the heavens to be the same. Hence it is 
impossible to tell his distance, and conse- 
quently his velocity is left in the same un- 
certainty : moreover, if his orbit had not its 
axis, the one parallel to, and the other 
at right angles with, the eye, how could the 
figure of his orbit be determined? This 
uncertainty is selfevident to any one 
who is at all versed in the laws of per- 
Spective, and may be demonstrated in the 
most simple manner, by holding a circular 
plane in various positions before the eye, 
the figure will become an elongated ellip- 
sis, in proportion as its transverse axis 
becomes parallel to the eye, and fore-short- 
ened as the true axis approaches a right 
line with the visual ray : hence also the true 
figure of the orbit cannot be accurately de- 
fined. Thenas neither the distance of the 


comet, the rate of his motion, nor the form of 
his orhit can be known, bis appearance at any 
stated time is founded entirely on conjecture : 
but as the comet, or a comet has appeared at 
intervals of about 754 years, for four succes- 
sive times, and its last appearance was in 
1758, it may appear again either late in 
this year, or early in the next; but as for 
its endangering the earth, that is a subject 
about which less even is known than of its 
return. 

Dr. Halley ventured to predict that this 
comet wonld appear in 1758 or 9, and it did 
appear ; but his conjecture was not founded 
on mathematical calculations—merely on the 
previous appearances of this comet, by com- 
paring the orbits it appeared to describe, and 
its apparent situation in the heavens. Nor 
does it seem that any calculations can be 
concluded from the rules laid down for the 
solution of the phenomena of our planetary 
system. And the laws of gravity as regards 
the comets may be different ; and the power 
of attraction certainly appears to present 
some different results. 

All the calculators who have endeavoured 
to determine the periods of the comets, have 
conceived the sun to be the primary of their 
system, than which nothing can be more 
uncertain, and the order ofthe sun’s system 
materially opposes such a conclusion. There 
is no known planet in his system which at 
all approximates to a comet, and the laws of 
gravity by which these phenomena is eluci- 
dated,entirely negative that hypotheses ; for 
if a body gravitates to a point, with a power 
equal to the ratio of its distance, what an 
extraordinary change must be effected in a 
comet when he approaches the sun! Some- 
times they will approach so near to the sun 
as to be lost in bis effulgence, and then pass 
rapidly away in a contrary direction ; this 
could not happen, if to the sun only, for the 
power of his gravitation would so increase 
when he approached the sun, as to fix him 
there. Does the comet expand, and so lose 
his specific gravity, as to allow him to 
ascend ? or does the power of attraction by 
which he is influenced towards the sun, 
become by proximity a negative, and throw 
him off? or is he so changed in nature, as 
to give some other planet a superior influence 
to draw him off from the sun? That he must 
have another centre of attraction can (I 
think) for the foregoing reasons, hardly be 
doubted ; then that admitted, what becomes 
of the calculations of their periods? which 
are founded on the theory, that, every 
planet must describe a given area about bis 
primary in equal times, let his distance be 
what it may. No satisfactory reason has yet 
been adduced for the sun being a fixed body, 
revolving in himself, Will not the comets 
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offer a solution of this difficulty, by the fact 
of those bodies moving about two primaries? 
They are seen to approach the sun in all di- 
rections, and at different velocities, suppos- 
ed as their gravity ; and granting that they 
have a power of attraction equal to their 
magnitudes, and that power changing from 
positive to negative at each peribelion, the 
solution is discovered. And we have a 
reason for the sun’s steadfast position, so in 
like manner may other primaries be fixed ; 
nor does the irregular, nor eccentric motion 
of the comets offer ef objection to such a 
theory ; and though their path may be in- 
terrupted by the influence of other bodies, 
even if the plane of their orbit is curved by 
the attraction or resistance of another body, 

et that would not interrupt the principle. 
Had we a comet visibly moving at known 
periods towards the polar star, this assump- 
tion would be realized ; and though we have 
not, that is no proof that there is no such 
comet, or indeed many such, for if the plane 
of their orbit can be a segment of a circle, 


one of the visible comets may be the messen- 
ger from the sun to the first visible primary, 
bat should there not be any one from the 
sun to the polar star, still no objection by 
such an omission, would disturb the general 
principle. Different astronomers have cal- 
culated the orbits of nearly one hundred 
comets, and if that number are constantly 
moving between the sun (a sufficient num- 
ber to act upon him in every possible di- 
rection) and the next surrounding primaries, 
and all the primaries are held in space by 
the same operation, so that the whole uni- 
verse is webbed together by millious of 
these bodies, moving in every direction, 
and forming every conceivable circle, angle, 
and irregular figure in their various relative 
courses, what a wonderful display of illu- 
minated bodies does this present to the eye 
of imagination. 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Joun Stanrorp. 

Downing Street, 25th May, 1832. 





Fine Arts, 


THE BYRON GALLERY. PART f. 
London, 1882, Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tus is, indeed, an exquisite, a beautiful 
production, imagined in the very spirit of 
Byron, and executed in the finest taste. 
Such a series of illustrations will indeed 
enrich even the works of the noble poet. 
The present part consists of five engravings. 
No. 1, by W. Finden after Richter ; No. 2, 
by Romney after Corbould; No. 3, by 
Portbury after Stothard ; No. 4, by E. Fin- 
den after Richter; No. 5, by Goodyear 
after Davis; illustrative of the Bride of 


Abydos, Manfred, The Two Foseari, Don 
Juan, and Beppo. If it be not invidious to 
particularize when all are beautiful, we 
must express our especial admiration of the 
first and fourth. We wonder how it is 
possible that such a series of engravings, 
got up without any regard to expense, can 
possibly be offered to the public at so 
trifling a cost. But the work deserves, 
and will.no doubt meet, a most extensive 
patronage. 





Che Drama, 


KING'S THEATRE. 

Tue most interesting feature of the 
month, to the musical world, has been the 
—— of the German Opera at this 

ouse, by a company of German perform- 
ers, and chorus; and the project has been 
decidedly successful. The idea and its 
accomplishment reflect the highest credit 
on Mr. Mason, and go far to atone for the 
disasters of the earlier part of the season. 

The German operas commenced on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 9th ult. with Weber’s 
Der Frieschutz, and it was given throughout 
in such a style of perfection as the fre- 
quenters of the Opera House had long been 
Strangers to. The delightful Meric, the 
gem of the Italian company, and a disciple 


of the best Italian school, though herself a 
German by birth, has shown the versatility 
of her talent by giving us Agatha in a way 
that would have satisfied even the divine 
composer. The part of Maz, the Adolph of 
the English version, was performed by 
Haitzinger, and Caspar by Pellegrini, of 
Italian parentage, but brought up in Ger- 
many. Haitzinger’s is a fine, clear-toned 
tenor, of considerable compass, perfect in- 
tonation, and good execution. Pellegrini’s 
is a genuine bass voice, of the first class. 
The part of Annchen, Agatha’s confidante, 
was performed by Mselle. Schneider, a 
well-taught, excellent singer, who filled 
her part in a highly creditable way, and 
compelled us to draw comparisons much to 
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the disadvantage of the individuals to 
whom characters of a similar grade ure en- 
trusted in the [taliancompany. The mem- 
bers of the chorus, all ‘‘ genuine as im- 
ported,” are well disciplined, and fill their 
station with a degree of energy, care, and 
attention, highly creditable to their in- 
structors. They all seemed inspired with 
one desire, in common with the principal 
performers, to contribute to the general 
success, and ought to put to utter shame 
the careless, ill-dressed, half-taught, half- 
practised throng who compose the chorus 
and groupes of the Italian operas. The 
overture 1s perfection itself, and was listen- 
ed to assuch music ought tobe. It was 
quite a novelty to witness the intense 
anxiety, the breathless silence, which 
attended its commencement, and the crash- 
ing peals of applause which ensued on its 
conclusion. It is regularly encored every 
night. The duet between Madame Meric 
and Mselle. Schneider is generally encored 
also; and it takes a double repetition of 
the Jager Chorus to satisfy the audience. 
This is sung without the orchestra, and a 
surprising effect is produced by the preci- 
sion of the singers, and their strict attention 
to the pianos and fortes. 

The general getting up of the piece is as 
splendid as can possibly be wished, and the 
incantation scene is quite equal to any 
thing that was done at our English houses, 
which is saying a great deal. 

Beethoven’s Fidelio, his only opera, and 
one of the finest ever written, for the gran- 
deur of its conceptions, the richness of ita 
harmonies, and the consummate knowledge 
of orchestral effect displayed by its great 
author, was exhibited for the first time to 
an English audience on the 18th. The 
scene of the opera lies in Spain. Pizarro 
(Pellegrini) is governor of a castle, in the 
dungeons of which he has secretly im- 
mured the unfortunate lorestan (Hait- 
zinger), to whom he bears the most deadly 
hatred. Leonora (Devrient), the faithful 
wife of Florestan, in male attire, and under 
the name of Fidelio, enters into the service 
of the gaoler, in order, if possible, to dis- 
cover her husband’s fate. The king’s 
minister, having heard of various cruelties 
committed by Pizarro in his office of go- 
vernor, determines suddenly to visit the 
castle, and inquire into his conduct, 
Dreading the discovery of his prisoner, 
Pizarro resolves on putting him to death 
with his own hands, and makes the gaoler 
his confident, who is to prepare his grave. 
Leonora, disguised as Fidelio, has, to further 
her object, gained the affections of the 
gaoler’s daughter, Marceline (Mlle. Schnei- 
der), and the father, intending afterwards 


to unite them, lets his intended son-in-law 
into the secret of the proposed murder, 
Fidelio obtains the gaoler's consent to ac- 
company him to the dungeon. They de- 
scend together, and the disguised wife re- 
cognizes her husband. At this juncture 
the governor enters to dispatch his victim. 
Leonora rushes between to receive the blow, 
and Pizarro is on the point of sacrificing 
her to his fury when she suddenly produces 
a pistol, which she presents at his head. 
At this crisis a flourish of trumpets, and a 
party of military, announce the sudden 
arrival of the minister. The villeinous 
governor is brought to justice, and the in- 
jured Florestan restored to liberty and hap- 
piness with his faithful Leonora. 

This was Madame Schroeder Devzient’s 
first appearance bere, and her acting and 
singing was such as to enrapture the whole 
house. Though not very handsome, her fine 
expressive features, when lighted up by the 
delineationof thevaried emotions of her part, 
were intensely interesting. Her voice is 
extensive in its range, mellow in its quality, 
and her intonation and expression perfect. 
Haitzinger displayed a degree of energy and 
feeling in his acting and singing which 
elicited the warmest approbation. ‘The 
pleasing little Schneider fully justified all 
we have before said in her praise. 

The director has very wisely reduced the 
prices of admission on these nights, and the 
result has been overflowing houses com- 
posed entirely of payers, lovers of the 
science, capable of appreciating the treat 
before them, and clearly showing Mr. Ma- 
son, that the public are fully capable of esti - 
mating and rewarjling talent when at a pro- 
portionate value. 

The brilliant success of the German 
operas has so completely absorbed the pub- 
lic attention, that the shreds and patches 
(and they have been little more, ) of Italian 
allotted to us during the month have excited 
scarcely any attention. We have had anew 
debutante, or rather an improved edition of 
an uld acquaintance, in Madame Cinti Da- 
moreau, who filled some subordinate parts 
about six years since. She has however 
since studied, and to great advantage. As 
Rosina in the Barber of Seville, she was com- 
pletely successful. Her variations on 
Rode’s air in the music lesson-were loudly 
encored. The same opera brought us our 
old friend Lablache, whose merits are so 
well known that, as nothing new was elicit- 
ed, so nothing need be said except that his 
appearance seems to have been merely a 
pretext for his taking a benefit, and making 
a parting bow. Curioni’s Almaviva was 
respectably good, and Giubili’s discretion 
in Basilio did him great credit ; for he bad 
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the gocd sense to dispense with some of the 
grimace which has generally been thought 
necessary to the part. An opera of Pacini, 
Gli Arabi nelle Gallie, guiltless of plot and 
a mere peg on which to hang a few Rossi- 
nian strains, bas been produced, and with it 
a superb Contr’alto singer, Madame Mari- 
ani, with a power and energy perhaps sur- 
passing the famous Pisaroni ; in every other 
respect almost her equal; in her peculiar 
line a valuable acquisition. On the 22nd, 
among other scraps, we had a fragment of 
La Donna del Lago for the purpose of renew- 
ing our acquaintance with Donzelli, of 
whom it is impossible to say more than that, 
as Roderic, he fully sustained his former 
reputation, and has not in the slightest de. 
gree impaired his title to be considered the 
best Italian tenor in Europe. 

There is nothing new in the ballet depart- 
ment. The accomplishcd Lecomte has left 
us, and we should be inconsolable had we 
not that perfection of grace and symmetry, 
Heberle, and the fascinating sylph-like 
Brugnoli still left to us. 

DRURY LANEs 

Little novelty has been produced at 
either of the great houses during the month. 
Serle’s play, to the production of which, at 
Drury Lane, we slightly adverted in our 
last, met with a brilliant reception. The 
language was highly poetical, and the 
plot interesting and well-conceived. The 
Merchant of London was sustained by Mac- 
ready, and on his shoulders the onus of the 
piece lay. He seemed quite enamoured 
of his part, and, especially towards the 
conclusion, laboured with great zeal to make 
the most of it. The applause he received 
was proportionate, though for our own parts 
we must say we thought he pretty con- 
stantly took that one unfortunate tiny step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. The 
audience, however, generally thought other- 
wise, and appeared highly delighted. 
Cooper played un interesting part with 
great discrimination and feeling, and Miss 
Phillips was, as usual, good in parts only. 
This lady has from the first moment of her 
appearance been marked for one great 
fault, namely, an extremely unpleasing 
system of gasping in the delivery of her 
most impassioned speeches, and of late we 
think this bad habit has increased sadly. 
Parts otherwise well conceived are ren- 
dered by this means very unnatural and 
painful to her audience. A new opera, the 
music of which was by Bishop, called The 
Tyrolese Peasant, appeared early in the 
month, but its success was very partial. 
This circumstance may wholly and solely 
be attributed to the very wretched stuff of 


which the dialogue was composed. Plot 
there was none, and what the performers 
had to deliver so truly absurd that the 
audience could not refrain from laughter, 
We have no means of knowing who was 
the author of this precious firago of rub- 
bish, but judging from its style we should 
imagine we were indebted to the sapient 
Mr. Bunn on the occasion. ‘The music, by 
Bishop, was in parts very pretty, though 
we certainly detected an infinite number of 
passages that we had recently heard in 
Robert the Devil, and other foreign operas ; 
but several of the songs were highly pleas- 
ing. The most attractive of these was the 
‘‘ Heart’s First Love,” beautifully sung by 
Miss Pearson, which was invariably en- 
cored; and another by Templeton, with a 
French horn symphony and accompani- 
ment, which occasionally met with a simi- 
lar reception. Seguin had an old man's 
part, which he endeavoured to make the 
most of, but neither the dialogue of his 
part, nor the music allotted to him, would 
admit of much display. The dresses were 
elegant in the extreme, and particularly 
three worn by Miss Pearson, who never 
sang or played with greater effect. With 
the exception of the ‘‘ Heart’s First Love,” 
above alluded to, we fear all the music is 
consigned to oblivion. A few benefits 
were taken at this house, but the only one 
that proved very profitable was that had by 
Bunn, who holds a nondescript office on the 
establishment, with authority to inter- 
meddle in every department of its detail, 
and do the “state”’ anything but “ ser- 
vice.” We could not feel much surprise 
at his success, when the gentleman’s 
tradesmen have had shoals of tickets 
unwillingly heaped upon them, which 
they have been forced to pay for. We 
had, moreover, the high gratification of 
finding ourselves surrounded in the dress 
circle by every sheriff’s officer and barber's 
apprentice in the metropolis, And, by 
the way, we may as well give the manager 
a hint, (though we cannot have the assur- 
ance to suppose our humble though sin- 
cerely purposed remarks will have much 
weight with him,) which we are confident 
might do him service. Let him confine to 
himself the power of writing orders. We 
know of many families who have of late 
been greatly displeased with the very sad 
company with which they have been com- 
pelled toassemble. It is far from agree- 
able for ladies who have gained their entré 
to the dress circle, through the legitimate 
means of paying seven shillings each, to 
find themselves compelled to sit side by 
side with their friend’s lady'’s-maid, upper 
housemaid, or baker or butcher’s wife: 
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and the gentlemen of the aristocracy will 
have their run of ill-luck—they will chance 
to have their small accounts outstanding, 
and the pestiferous society of bailiff’s fol- 
lowers is any thing but genteel or agreeable 
tothem. On some occasions, we are cer- 
tain all the pot-houses round the neigh- 
bovrhood have been scoured to fill the 
upper boxes, and we well know that all 
this great and indiscriminate issue of ‘ pa- 
per” has bad the effect of keeping many a 
pound out of the lessee’s pocket. There 
are few families among the middling classes 
who have not some connection with actors, 
stage-managers, or others connected with 
the theatres ; and instead of boxes being 
taken, and cash paid for admission, hun- 
dreds never think of going to the play till 
Mr. So-and-so can obtain them “ orders.” 
Let the manager exercise his own discretion, 
and the house will be ornamented rather 
than otherwise by the introduction of the 
‘‘genteel and courteous ;” but we would 
certainly have him altogether restrict the 
power of writing orders from those who 
send them into the house by shoals, and 
sacrifice their employer’s interest for the 
mere purpose of securing to themselves un 
overflowing benefit. Mr. Bunn is to be 
stage-manager next season, we fear—we 
say fear, because, judging by the unfortu- 
nate manner in which this person’s mana- 
gerial tactics have hitherto been conducted, 
his employer’s success stands in a very far 
from probable situation. 

A Miss Hyland appeared for the first 
time during the month as Rosetta, in Love in 
a Village. She is a pupil of Mr. Barton, 
the clever leader at Drury Iane. Without 
as yet being able to lay claim to any very 
superior accomplishment, we may ven- 
ture to hope with justice, that she will 
ere long prove a bright ornament to the 
boards; at present she appears compara- 
tively unpractised, though the quality of 
her voice is rich and pleasing, reminding 
us forcibly at times of Mrs. Wood. As an 
actress also she is far from deficient, and but 
that the bills assured us it was her first ap- 
pearance on any stage, we should have 
thought her to have been long practised on 
it. She has since sustained the part of 
Polly in the Beggar’s Opera, with tolerable 
success, and we think in the course of a 
short period will become an ornament to her 
profession. 

In conclusion, we have the unpleasant 
duty of reporting, that the liberality of au 
enterprising manager has met with but an 
indifferent acknowledgment from the pub- 
lic. The season has closed earlier than 
usual, owing to the sad want of support 
which he has received. The depression of 





the times will materially have contributed 
to this result, but we think that great and 
important influence has done more to effect 
it in a way less promivent. We allude to 
the unfortunate interference by which cer- 
tain ignorant and unworthy servants, by 
their contumacy, have contrived to mar the 
interests of the establishment. But we 
will hope for a change for the better—we 
will hope that generosity will yet be re- 
warded with its due meed of support—that 
enterprize will not be maintained without 
corresponding success—and, lastly, that a 
new season may be commenced under more 
favourable auspices, that merit may par- 
take of its fair share of reward, and per- 
fidy be crippled in the exercise of its enve- 
nomed power. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

No novelty has been brought forward at 
this house, with the exception of those 
pieces which the performers have selected 
for their benefits, nor has it been needful, 
for, with the exception of the evenings de- 
voted to these purposes, the Hunchback has 
nightly proved an attraction of the best 
order. The most fully attended evening 
of the season was that on which Miss 
Sheriff held her benefit. Nota place was 
to be had for several days previously. 
Miss Inverarity’s night was also highly at- 
tractive. Braham has his benefit on Mon- 
day week, on which night Mr. Wilson will 
sing M‘Farlane’s ballad ‘The Beloved,’ 
which we gave in our last number, as an 
introduced song in the play of The Padlock, 
in which Braham plays the part of Mungo. 
With the remembrance of the talent dis- 
played by the latter in his performance in 
Love in Wrinkles, we cannot argue other- 
wise than favourably of this assumption. 
This house will not shut till the latter end 
of June. The close of Drury Lane has 
operated greatly in its favor. 

We understand Mrs. Waylett has taken 
the Strand Theatre with a strong Company. 
Alexander Lee as Director and Composer 
of the Music— Barton, Leader. 

COBOURG. 

Mr. Davidge, witb that spirit which 
seems a part of his nature, appears deter- 
mined to excel, at least, in novelty of pro- 
duction ; this is some praise, but when we 
add, from what we saw a few evenings since, 
that he adds good management to judgment 
in selection, we shall not more than give 
him the award which he merits. Mr. Serle 
and Mrs. Cramer Plumer still continue to 
perform here. Miss Norman has lately 
been added to the company. 
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Music. 


THe BRIDE oF ERIN. A Ballad written and 
composed by Miss Louisa Henrietta Sheri- 
dan. Willis and Co., Piccadilly. 

“ Tue Bride of Erin” is a sweet melody 

by Miss Sheridan. Our readers do not, we 

hope, require to be reminded of the very 
talented productions of this lady to induce 
them to admire the composition here offered 
to their notice. When we remember in 
what complete ‘ captivity” she holds the 
arts and sciences, it will be almost suf- 
ficient to announce it with her name. But 
in itself it comprises an excellence which 
proves that, young as she is, her genius 
and her judgment are gaining an early 
maturity, superinducing that fine applica- 
tion which experience gives to a discrimi- 
nating taste. There is a halo thrown around 
her name, which rendered her path of 
excellence uneven, if not steep. Most 
persons have to gain a name in the literary 
world—she has to support one, and that 
too, elevated to the highest pinnacle ef 
fame—nor has she done injustice to her 
great ancestor. Sheridan is a name which 
is spread o’er the past, and breathes in 
admiration o’er the present. - ‘The melod 
is chaste and pleasing, excellently arranged, 
and within the compass of every moderate 
voice. Wecannot too highly recommend 
this production to our fair readers. 


OH, COME TO THE cAsemENT. A Ballad, 
by Robert Guylott. Hodson, Store Street. 
This is a very pleasing ballad of the sere- 
nade kind, and such as would tempt any 
fair lady to her window on a moonlight 
night. The melody is smooth and flowing, 
and the accompaniments and symphonies 
judiciously diversified, pleasing, and appro- 
priate. The song is rendered still more 
attractive by the addition of an illustrative 
lithograph, of much better execution than is 
generally bestowed on music titles. 
“papuccie.” Arranged as a Duet for the 
Pianoforte, by G. P. Cittadini, Purday, 
High Holborn. 
Those who have experienced the treat of 
hearing Giubelei sing ‘‘ Papuccie,” from 
Pacini’s opera, the Schiava in Bagdad, and 
enjoyed the rich vein of humour which he 
infuses into his execution, will find their 
recollection of it agreeably revived by this 
very clever adaptation of the piece as a 
duet for two performers on the pianoforte. 
The character of the original is strongly 
preserved throughout, and the harmonies 
and modulations are skilful and correct. 
It is equally calculated for the improve- 
ment of performers by its science, and for 
the gratification of auditors by its spirited 
and brilliant effect. 
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PUBLIC PROMENADE DRESS. 
Ir is composed of a new fancy silk, called 
gros de Varsovie ; the ground is a light shade 
of emerald green, figured in thé most deli- 
cate manner with black, and with a small 
black flower. The corsage is made up to 
the throat, with a pelerine turning over in 
the lappel style. The sleeves are of the 
long gigot shape. The bust is slashed in 
front, in the stomacher style, to the waist, 
and from thence to the bottom it is orna- 
mented in the same manner. Tbe slashes 
are narrow at the waist and broad as they 
descend ; they are sufficiently open to dis- 
cover the white dress underneath ; they are 
trimmed, as is also the pelerine, with black 
effilé. The hat is of lilac gros d'Orient, a 
low crown, and small round brim ; it is cut 
on one side in dents which are edged with 
blond lace. The mentonniéres are of blond 
net. A sprig of mimosa, and knots of lilac 
ribbon decorate the crown. 
EVENING DRESS. 
It is composed of printed batiste de Soie, 
a low corsage very open on the bosom, and 
with a lappel of the pelerine kind. The 


under corsage and sleeves are both of plain 
white gauze. ‘The sleeves very full at the 
top, are disposed in small plaits, and con- 
fined by bands at the lower part. White 
crape hat, with a small brim bordered with 
blond lace intermingled with dents of green 
gauze ribbon. Sprigs of exotics and full 


‘knots of ribbon adorn the crown. The scarf 


is of plain white gauze. 
CARRIAGE DRESS. 

It is of gros de Naples, a fawn coloured 
ground, printed in brown and poppy colour, 
in a small Esmeralda pattern. Plain corsage 
almost entirely covered by a pelerine of the 
same material, it forms a triple row, the 
border of each cut out in a very novel kind 
of trimming, which is edged with bright 
green gros de Tours. The hatis of white 
crape trimmed under the brim in the cap 
style with blond net, and rose coloured 
gauze ribbon. A plume of rose coloured 
ostrich feathers tipped with white is placed 
upright in front of the crown, and attached 
by ribbons, which form coqgues round it. 

MORNING DRESS. 

It is composed of lilac chaly. A plain 
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high corsage, trimmed at the top with a 
white tulle ruff. Amadis sleeves, the upper 

rt very large, aud divided into puffs, the 
ower part quite tight to the arm. The 
bonnet is of straw coloured gros de Naples, 
trimmed at the edge of the brim with a deep 
fall of blond lace ; full knots of straw co- 
loured ribbon adorn the crown. 

YOUNG LADY’S DRESS. 

A bright green chaly frock, with cambric 
meslin pantaloons aud canesou ; the latter 
terminating in a row of points at the waist. 
Ceinture of green watered ribbon. Straw 
hat trimmed with pink ribbons, 

' GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF 
FASHION. 

As yet promenade dress can hardly be 
said to be of a summer description ; furs 
indeed have disappeared, so also have 
merino dresses, but shawls are rather of a 
wintry than a summer kind, and a good 
many ladies still adopt them. We must 
however observe, that they are not so much 
seen as pelisses, or high silk dresses with 
very large pelerines: a very full ruff, 
and a small cravat of China crape, or 
Cachemirienne, is an almost indispensible 
appendage to promenade dress, 

Watered gros de Naples, very fine Dun- 
stable, and pipe straw, are worn for prome- 
nade bonnets, They have diminished in 
size, and round brims have entirely dis- 
placed square ones. The trimming consists 
in general of ribbons; those of gauze are 
most fashionable; a full knot on the front 
of the crown, and a smaller bow behind, is 
the general style of trimming. But agreat 
many morning bonnets have only a band 
and strings of rich figured gros de Nuples 
ribbon ; these bonnets are generally worn 
with a black or white Jace veil. 

A great variety both of silks and chalys 
are fashionable in carriage dress. The 
former are made in close a with a 
corsage up to the throat, and a large pelerine 
with ends which wrap across under the 
ceinture. Some of the most novel have the 
pelerine cut out upon the shoulders so as to 
form jockeys. A many pelisses are 
ornamented down the fronts with strings or 
bands, the former are arranged in the shape 
of a broken cone, and have the end shaped 
like a leaf, or pointed; the latter are dis- 
posed en ¢unique down the fronts, and round 
the bottom of the dress. Chuly dresses are 
made with corsages half high, and with a 
lappel which is narrow, and forms a little 
point in front, but is very deep and also 
pointed behind. Sleeves have suffered no 
alteratien, except that their size at top is 
rather increased than diminished. 

Carriage bonnets are of rice straw, moire, 
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and some new kinds of fancy straw. Some 
of the most novel silk bonnets have the 
crown of a melon shape; the material is 
laid on full, and arranged in compartments 
by pipings of the same material as the 
bonnet ; the brim is round, short at the 
ears, and lightly turned up in front; it is 
lined with gros de Naples of a different 
colour, and trimmed with blond lace men- 
tonniéres, which are placed much higher up 
under the brim than usual. The crown is 
trimmed with a knot of gauze ribbon placed 
near the top, and surmounted by a sprig 
of lilac, a knot of ribbon of a smaller size 
is placed at the bottom of the crown on the 
Opposite aide, and a short sprig of lilac 
inserted in it lays upon the brim. 

Although flowers intermixed with gauze 
ribbons are generally employed to decorate 
carriage hats, we see also a good many 
trimmed with ribbons intermixed with blond 
lace. A band of ribbon edged with blond 
lace passes in the style of a drapery across 
the crown, and one end of it forming a 
point descends upon the brim. The drapery 
is attached on one side and behind by small 
knots cut te resemble a head of wild endive. 
A large ornament of the same kind is placed 
in front of the crown near the top. 

Gaze de Turin and gaze Dona Maria are 
the favourite materials for ball dresses. The 
corsages are cut very low, and are mostly 
disposed in horizontal drapery before and 
behind. The folds of the drapery are some- 
times formed by knots of ribbon placed in 
the centre of the back and bosom. Larger 
knots are employed to loop up the fulness 
of the sleeve upon the shoulder. A good 
many corsages are trimmed with blond lace 
disposed en pelerine, and so arranged as to 
form a demi cevur before and behind, The 
sleeves of ball dresses are very short and 
full; some are disposed in puffs with « 
flower or a knot of ribbon inserted in each. 
Floating ceintures with the ends attached 
on the hem by bows of ribbon, in which 
bouquets of flowers are sometimes inserted, 
are very fashionable, and several dresses 
are trimmed down the front with sprigs of 
fowers arranged at regular distances, and 
of different sizes. This last style of trim- 
ming is remarkably pretty. 

Ball dress coiffures are always of hair 
ornamented with flowers. The hair is 
parted on the forehead, and arranged in 
bows behind. When the bair is disposed 
in curls on the forehead, which is sometimes 
the case, they must be light and not very 
numerous. 

Fashionable colours are the same as last 
month, but dust colour seems te be more 
generally adopted. 
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STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS IN 
MAY. 

The summer fashions are this year ex- 
ceedingly backward, partly owing to the 
Cholera, and partly to the cold, unseason- 
able weather. Wadded pelisses, and silk 
mantles, continued to be worn for the pro- 
menade until nearly the middle of the 
month, but within the last few days some 
silk dresses, with pelisses only, and a few 
printed muslins, with summer shawls, have 
appeared. The first present no novelty 
beyond the size of the pelerine, which has 
considerably increased, and its trimming : 
it is cut round the edge in a kind of Grecian 

attern, and is edged with narrow black 
lond lace. The endsmeet, without cross. 
ing, under the ceinture, and descend con- 
siderably below it. Dresses of printed 
muslin are made with plain high corsages. 
Shawls are either of cashmirienne or crepe 
de Lyon, (this last is an imitation, and a 
very good one, of China crape); they are 
of sober colours, with a border richly em- 
broidered in Grecian patterus, or flowers, 
and in very vivid hues. 

Rice straw, sewed straw, moire, and 
gros des Indes, are all in favour for bonnets 
and hats. ‘The first are still of the cottage 
shape, and very small ; they are lined with 
a different colour from that of the bonnet : 
those of straw are in general lined either 
with rose-colour, or apple-green. The 
curtain at the back of the crown, and the 
ribbons that trim the bonnet, must corre- 
spond with the lining, but the flowers are a 
matter of fancy; roses, lilacs, violets, 
primroses, and blue bells, are all in favour. 

Hats are also small, and rather of a close 
shape. A good many are still trimmed 
with feathers, but upon the whole flowers 
are more generally adopted. Some have no 
trimming upon the inside of the brim; 
others have a few flat coques of ribbon; and 
some are trimmed with blond lace, dis- 
posed in the form of a small round cap, 

High dresses are almost universally 
adopted for the Opera, and for social par- 
ties. ‘They are composed of gros de Naples, 
watered in stripes, and of chuly, both plain 
and figured. When the material is striped 
they are so arranged as to form chevrons 
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both on the back and bust. Sleeves are in 
general of the Amadis form. A few of that 
kind have appeared, the upper part of 
which are puffed in a longitudinal direc- 
tion. 

Blond lace caps are much in favour for 
social parties. The most novel have the 
caul open behind, just sufficiently to suffer 
the knot or bow of hair to pass through. 
The trimming of the front consists of a 
single row of blond lace, of a very light 
pattern: it is very short at the ears, and 
turns back, forming a heart in the centre 
of the forehead. A light sprig of jessa- 
mine, or lilac, is placed behind the trim- 
ming, and droops forward in the style of 
an aigrette. A few light ends of gauze 
ribbons ornament each side of the trimming 
in front, and the brides, which are of broad 
gauze ribbon, hang loose. 

Chapeau lilis are also worn for social 
parties, and still more for the Opera. They 
are composed either of moire, or rice straw. 
A good many of the latter are trimmed 
with a single ostrich feather, either white, 
rose-colour, blue, or green. White ones 
are tipped with a different colour, and 
coloured ones with a darker shade of the 
same hue. An ornament in the shape of a 
star, composed of gauze ribbons, edged 
with blond lace, is placed on the left, in- 
side of the brim. 

Moire hats are usually trimmed with 
flowers. Some are adorned with two bou- 
quets: one, of rather a large size, is placed 
on the crown, on the right side, near the 
top; the other, smaller, but composed of 
the same flowers, which are either roses, 
or else a melange of field flowers, is attached 
to the inside of the brim, on the left. Some 
hats are trimmed with sprigs of foliage 
only, which has a very light and pretty 
effect, particularly when intermingled with 
blond lace. A good many hats are trimmed 
under the brim with blond lace mentonnieres, 
arranged en ruche; and when a hat so 
trimmed is worn with a high dress, a blond 
lace ruche always encircles the throat. 

Fashionable colours are the same as last 
mouth, with the addition of lilac and straw- 
colour. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 30th April, in Woburn Place, 
Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, of a son. 
Mrs. John Butt, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 
At Halton Chapel, in Cheshire, the Hon. 
Richard Bootle Wilbraham, eldest son of 


Lord Skelmersdale, to Jessy, daughter of 
Sir Richard Brooke, Bart. of Norton Priory, 
in that county. 
DEATHS. 
At Edinburgh, aged 16, Agnes Emily, 
daughter of Lieut. Gen, Sir Roger Hale 
Sheaffe, Bart. At Highgate, Mrs. Hunt. 
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THE SYSTEM OF MR. ST. JOHN LONG. 


“ Sero medicina paratur.”’ 


Ir may perhaps be inquired why we who have hitherto devoted our pages to 
that species of light and elegant literature calculated to amuse a fair lady, 
should now enlarge our — and become the advocates of « system to which 
80 —. are opposed. But let it be remembered that when we first appeared 
in the literary arena, we stated that our object would be ‘to mingle amuse- 
ment with instruction ;” or, in the words of our motto, 


** Simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitw.”—Horat. 
‘**To join both profit and delight in one.’’—Creech. 


We are aware that our inquiry and exposition will involve us in arguments 
purely scientific—that we shall be assailed by the cry of Fanaticism, and the 
folly of Ignorance. But as our object is pure, and our conviction great, we 
shall use every effort to substantiate that which we believe to be correct. We 
hope to avoid every thing like assertion without proof, and trust that in going 
into detail we shall escape alike both dullness and monotony. 

It will be recollected that ours was the only Magazine which recognized 
what were then called the pretensions of Mr. St. John Long, when he first 
came so irresistibly before the Public. Having since attentively considered 
the subject—having watched him narrowly in his course of usefulness, dis- 
pensing health and vigour to frames long emaciated by disease, we certainly 
feel a desire to discuss and record the merits of a system which is now evi- 
dently about to prevail. Prejudice must recoil before truth corroborated by 
evidence, and these are the weapons with which We have armed ourselves for 


the present undertaking. 


“* Thrice is he arm’d, that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.”’ 


The healing art is about to un- 
dergo a sudden and complete change, 
and we have now the honour to pre- 
sent to our readers the portrait of the 
founder of the New System. We are 
well aware that in undertaking to de- 
fend the character and the ——_ 
of Mr. Long, we incur the liability 
of being attacked by a large portion 
of the press of this country, but this 
shall not deter us from adopting the 
maxim of Locke, ‘To bring to our 
studies, and to our inquiries after 
knowledge, a mind covetous of truth: 
that seeks after nothing else, and after 
this impartially ; and embraces it, how 
poor, how contemptible, how unfa- 
shionable soever it may seem.’ If 
the new system be true, every motive 
which the purest humanity and philan- 
thropy can furnish, impels us to the 
task we have allotted to ourselves ; if it 
be false, our humble abilities will not 
establish it, but on the contrary, by 
phage discussion, will deprive Mr. 

ong of the vantage ground he has 
already gained. We shall, therefore, 
with candour and calmness, pursue 
this important subject, and shall, in 

Fes. 1832. 


future numbers of our periodical, enter 
into a complete and perfect exposition 
of the system and practice pursued by 
Mr. Long in his treatment of maladies. 
We therefore premise that, if in the 
fair spirit of investigation objections 
are taken to any of our statements, 
we shall answer them with consistency 
and temperance. But if, on the other 
hand, we are assailed by that spirit of 
reckless virulence and disgusting igno- 
rance which have hitherto character- 
ized the conduct of those who have 
opposed the introduction of the New 
System, and have, as we believe, basely 
and cruelly slandered an innocent man, 
we shall content ourselves with expos- 
ing to the world the folly of a set of in- 
terested individuals, who dare to sub- 
stitute the vilest abuse, and the most 
monstrous assertion, for manly can- 
dour and argumentative reasoning. In 
all ages it has been the fate of genius, 
when engaged in the development of 
any new system which has a tendency 
to destroy one in common use, to 
suffer the most cruel persecutions, 
and to be assailed with all the viru- 
lence which hatred, impelled by in- 
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terested motives, can inspire. We 
need not travel from the subject of 
medicine to remind our readers of the 
truth of this assertion. Harvey, who 
discovered the circulation of the 
blood, a fact now so well established, 
was persecuted by the medical men 
of his day in a spirit much allied to 
that which exhibited itself during the 
late inquiries into the deaths of Miss 
Cashin and Mrs. Lloyd, two ladies 
upon whose unhappy cases we shall 
hereafter make several most impor- 
tant disclosures. The celebrated Hun- 
ter, and Dr. Jenner, suffered a similar 
fate, and our readers only need turn to 
the biography of these eminent men, 
to learn how interest will interfere 
with honesty, and ancient prejudice 
with modern discovery. Nor must it 
be forgotten that inasmuch as the sys- 
tem advocated by Mr. Long is based 
upon a practise which will render pill 
and potion totally unnecessary, it is 
fair to presume that selfish men will 
bear a proportionately earnest desire 
to oppose the introduction of a 
course which will prove so fatal and 
prejudicial to their interests. If, 
therefore, the discoveries of the emi- 
nent men we have mentioned were 
laughed at and derided, although the 
injury to the profession would have 
been trifling when put in use, need 
we be surprised at the opposition 
offered to Mr. Long, whose remedies 
will totally supersede the present sys- 
tem of administering drugs, which is 
profitable because 30 generally ineffi- 
cient? That the name of Mr. Long will 
be another addition tothe list of those 
men of genius whose memories are 
enshrined in the hearts of their coun- 
trymen, it is our object to prove, and 
we pledge ourselves to develop to our 
readers a scene of injustice so flagrant 
and monstrous as to appear at first 
sight almost an incredible occurrence 
in the nineteenth century. We are 
amazed when we recollect the fate to 
which Galileo was doomed; but as 
genius in that age, for a period, in- 
curred the punishment of guilt, so in 
this has the result been similar. Inthe 
present peers we shall content our- 
selves with bringing forward a few facts 
to remove the prejudice which exists 
in the public mind, relative to the 
claims of this gentleman’s disco- 


very; and we do this in order that our 
readers may be the better prepared to 
peruse our future statements, which 
will involve an account of his theory 
of disease, and will be illustrated by 
the cases which have been published 
by his patients. 

Our first care shall be to rescue Mr. 
Long from the imputation cast upon 
him of having caused the death of 
Miss Cashin by either ignorant or im- 
proper treatment; and in order to do 
this we submit Mr. Long’s own state- 
ment of this transaction to the candid 
consideration of our readers. After 
mentioning the success which attended 
his practise, he says— 


Had I practised in obscurity, and been an 
instrument of mercy only to the poor—had 
I wrung a reluctant mite from the pauper, 
or the last shilling from the widow or or- 
phan, it is more than probable I should not 
have excited the envy of the medical pro- 
fession. My offence however was, tbat I 
had practised among the affluent, and 
shared a portion of those fees which gild 
the pill of the licentiate, and to which they 
consider they have a sort of manorial and 
exclusive title. The established practi- 
tioner had no reiish for that success which 
interposed with his reputation and his pro- 
fits. The inferior members of the profes- 
sion, resorting to every popular expedient 
to gain practice and renown, looked with 
envious eyes upon my extending practice, 
and my long array of wealthy patients. 
They thought it hard that I should be earn- 
ing thousands a year, while they were in- 
flicting abortive remedies and collegiate 
prescriptions upon poor and thankless pa- 
tients for a few hundreds per annum, re- 
luctantly paid, and often not without a pro- 
cess in the honourable court of requests. 

They accordingly resolved to persecute 
me if possible to ruin. To contend with 
me in a fair field was hopeless. To chal- 
lenge the truth of my representations, and 
extinguish me under a charge of quackery, 
was tried and failed. To cure after my 
manner, and in their estimation thereby 
briag science into contempt, was never once 
dreamt of. The project they contrived was 
of a more satanic nature, and more likely 
to lead, under the forms of law, to my com- 
plete destruction. They waited upon death 
as Hamlet did upon the ghost of his sire, 
in order to find fuel for their vengeance. 
A conspiracy was organized, the press was 
bribed, every ribald demagogue was hired 
—the quack of the Lancet, and the medico- 
political spouter from a herring barrel, were 
all at their post, prepared to make the first 
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casualty in my practice the ground of as- 
sault before a coroner's jury, which should 
be assembled with profound secrecy, and 
selected with an ingenuity highly illus- 
trative of their pecuhar ideas of justice. 

An opportunity at last occurred in the 
death of Miss Catherine Cashin, a youn 
lady who had for some time been em 
under my care by her mother. It is not my 
intention, however, much as it might suit 
my purpose, to enter fully into the merits 
of this extraordinary case. Suffice it to 
say, that the patient was consumptive ; did 
not restrict herself to the regimen I had 
prescribed ; indulged frequently in eating 
unripe fruits, a fact that bas transpired 
since the trial, and which might have pro- 
duced inflammation of the stomach, ending 
in death. Previously to her illness I had 
applied my lotion to her back, which caused 
a slight irritation, followed by the usual 
exudation of morbific humour. This, had 
it been left to my remedies, would soon 
have ceased. But at this juncture the mo- 
ther of the young lady, excited by the offi- 
cious insinuations and pretended appre- 
hensions of the landlady where they lodged, 
was induced to, call im the assistance of 
Mr. Brodie, in preterence to myself. This 
gentleman saw nothing in the case to give 
alarm. The skin was not broken ; and the 
spot, which was only the size of the palm 
of the hand during life, was improperly 
called a wound. He expressed no fears for 
the patient; merely prescribed for her a 
simple saline draught; approved of the 
dressings, and intimated his intention to 
call on the morrow. Had he had any cause 
of apprehension, Mr. Brodie would have 
called early next day ; but he did not con- 
descend to make his appearance until the 
evening, full ten hours after the patient 
was dead. 

Dr. Thompson says, after having care- 
fully examined the body, and analysed the 
wound (or more properly the irritation) on 
the back, that there was neither ‘‘ sloughing” 
nor ‘‘ mortification !’ ‘There was no part of 
the back, he said, as far as he could ascer- 
tain, ‘‘ which had become dead previous to 
the death of the deceased.” Nay more, 
and as if for the purpose of exculpating me 
or inculpating Mr. Brodie, he states that 
the ‘‘ appearance internally in the abdo- 
men and thorax were precisely similar to 
those found in the case of a person who had 
died at Chelsea from the effects of an over 
dose of colchicum.’’ No one accuses me of 
having prescribed colchicum—it is for Mr. 
Brodie to say whether he did. 

For this 1 was dragged before a coroner’s 
inquest, who, inflamed with the most vio- 
lent prejudices against me, and inundated 


by the voluntary evidence of several mem- 
bers of the faculty, returned a verdict of 
‘* manslaughter.” 

The most remarkable feature in the case 
was, that Mr. Brodie, who last attended 
the deceased, was admitted as the principal 
witness for the prosecution. ‘The cause of 
the lady’s death was at that time attributed 
to the superficial iafiammation on the back 
caused by me. I left her, or rather was 
discarded, when she was in no apparent 
danger. Mr. Brodie took my place, found 
her in the same apparent state of health, 
prescribed, left her, and on the next morn- 
ing she was dead. Ido not mean to offirm 
that her death was caused by Mr. Brodie. 
I do not say that such is the most natural 
inference. All I mean to say is, that if 
there were grounds for assuming that she 
died an unnatural death, or from the mal- 
treatment or the neglect of her medical 
attendant, and a legal investigation were 
deemed requisite, there was less reason and 
justice in examining Mr. Brodie to my 
prejudice, than there would have been in 
receiving my evidence to his prejudice? 
Supposing, for the sake of argument, that 
the saline draught, as it was called, had 
contained some mortal poison, administered 
through mistake; or that the draught, 
whatever it consisted of, caused her death ; 
and moreover, that Mr. Brodie was after- 
wards sensible that such was the case-— 
would the guilty party have criminated him- 
self? Would Mr. Brodie, in that case, have 
been an unexceptionable witness? Would 
he have exculpated me, and accused him- 
self? In short, under all the circumstances, 
was he a proper person to give evidence, 
and instruct the jury ? 

As to the other medical evidence adduced 
on that inquest and the subsequent trial, it 
is the most incongruous, contradictory, and 
absurd, that ever was given in a court of 
justice. If in so grave a case as this it 
were decorous to make the blunders, the 
tergiversations, and the palpable inconsis- 
tencies of the medical witnesses a subject 
for ridicule, they might be made so in the 
highest degree. Altogether, it was a most 
lamentable display of petty vindictiveness 
and gross ignorauce. It was an exhibition 
which Hogarth could have immortalized ; 
the leading actors of which in their medico- 
legal characters—a cross between an attor- 
ney and an apothecary—would have formed 
amusing portraits on his canvass. The 
manner in which the proceedings were con- 
ducted reflect great discredit on such courts, 
and the evidence of the learned doctors isa 
great reproach to medical science in the 
capital of Great Britain. 

There were nine or ten physicians and 
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surgeons examined on this inquest, and it 
is a notorious and deplorable fact, that no 
two of them could agree on any one point. 
Mr. Brodie is contradicted by Dr. Thomp- 
son, and Mr. Wildgoose contradicts Dr. 
Thompson ; and worst ofall, Dr. Thompson, 
in order to complete the climax, contra- 
dicts himself. Dr. Hogg and Dr. Goodeve 
differ as to a simple matter of fact , and the 
former explains it in a manner which ren- 
ders his evidence altogether unintelligible. 
Mr. Surgeon Mackelcan comes forward to 
support the opinion of Dr. Thompson, but 
proves that he has no opinion of his own; 
and a Mr. King, also a surgeon, states, 
that he coincides with Dr. Hogg, but proves 
that he differs from him most materially. 

Such were the medical witnesses, and 
such the evidence upon which I was charged 
with manslaughter. These men have in- 
jured me to a certain extent, but they have 
been the unfortunate instruments of inflict- 
ing a much more severe injury on them- 
selves and the profession. 

Enough, however, has been shown to 
prove the conspiracy that was concocted 
against me. Every effort that malice could 
conceive, or ingenuity invent, was employed 
for my destruction. 

The case of Miss Cashin formed the first 
prosecution instituted against me at the 
instance of some of the principal medical 
practitioners of London, and which origi- 
nated in the conspiracy they had matured. 
Their motives are, no doubt, represented 
by themselves to have been of the most 
benevolent kind. They wished to drive me 
from my country, from no other motive 
than a tender regard for the unhappy and 
ignorant persons who had placed, or were 
likely to place themselves under my care. 
Their conduct sprang from the purest of all 
human impulses. Not that they wished to 
obtain my patronage—not that they thirsted 
after my fees—not that they envied my 
practice or were jealous of my fame—no, 
no; these generous meu of A‘sculapian 
learning merely wished to brand me as a felon 
before the public. - They subscribed their 
money, consulted lawyers, and toiled in the 
courts of justice, solely from an anxious 
desire to protect the lives and health of bis 
Majesty’s subjects, taking no notice of the 
fifty thousand who die annually under their 
hands, thousands of whom, in all probabi- 
lity, would have lived had they taken no 
medicine. Such disinterested conduct on 


their part must in the end meet its due 
reward. 


They were not repulsed by the failure of 
one prosecution. The judge had charged in 
favour of my acquittal on the trial, and 
although the enlightened jury found me 
guilty, the court marked its sense of this 
verdict by merely imposing upon me a fine 
of 2501. Being, therefore, discharged, I 
was once more in a condition to expose the 
ignorance of the faculty, and consequently 
exhibit the miserable inefficiency of their 
practice, by effecting cures which the most 
eminent of their body had abandoned in 
despair.* 

But we have now merely touched 
upon this part of the subject, and shall 
return to it in our next number, when 
we will lay before our readers a detail 
of the evidence given by the medi- 
cal men at the trial, and will point 
out the gross contradictions which 
are referred to by Mr. Long in the 
above statement; we shall also offer 
some remarks on the evidence given 
at the trial which involved the death 
of Mrs. Lloyd, and will now merely 
mention, that it appeared by the tes- 
timony of the witnesses, that the dis- 
ease of Mrs. Lloyd did not take place 
till between three and four weeks after 
the further attendance of Mr. Long 
had been unceremoniously rejected, 
the lady being placed under medical 
men who are said to have pursued a 
most injudicious mode of treating her 
case. It is worth while, however, to re- 
cur to a portion of the evidence of Mr. 
Campbell, a ous surgeon, who be- 
came Mrs. Lloyd's medical attendant 
when she was taken out of Mr. Long’s 
hands. He states at the trial, ‘‘ There 
was no mortification in the wound 
when | was first called in to attend 
her, nor for eight days after.”? Now 
mark, Mr. Campbell flatly contra- 
dicts himself upon the subject of the 
existence of a wound, because he 
elsewhere says, “when I saw Mrs. 
Lloyd’s chest, it was in a very vivid 
state of inflammation; I think the 
skin was not broken.” Here Mr. 
Campbell clearly admits that there 
was not a wound, and indeed he told 
the truth, for Mr. Long’s lotion does 
not in any case produce a wound, as 
will be substantiated by the following 





* See “* A Critical Exposure of the Ignorance and Mal-practice of cer'ain Medical 
Practitioners in their Theory and Treatment of Disease,” by Mr. Long. 2d Editicn, 


pages 14-21, Chapple. 
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documents. We would also observe, 
that the red appearance of the chest 
proves it to have been in a healthy 
state when Mrs. Lloyd became Mr. 
Campbell’s patient. Our space will 
not permit us to pursue this part of 
our subject to greater length for the 
present, and we now proceed to ano- 
ther most important branch of our 
inquiry, viz., to prove from expe- 
rience the innocency of Mr. Long’s 
remedies, and the extraordinary effects 
which they produce; these effects are 
so clearly established by the evidence 
of so many disinterested and respect- 
able witnesses, as to make it in our 
minds almost impossible to doubt the 
truth of their statements; and we af- 
firm, without fear of contradiction, 
that they go to the full extent of prov- 
ing that Mr. Long has made a great 
discovery. We ask boldly and fear- 
lessly if there is a chemist or medical 
man in the world who can produce, 
with one preparation, the various ef- 
fects which it is known that Mr. 
Long’s lotion.is daily and hourly pro- 
ducing. When applied for a few mi- 
nutes to a diseased part of the body, 
it occasions a discharge of morbitic 
humour or putrescent matter, whilst 
it has no effect whatever if it be ap- 
plied to a sound and healthy part, it 
matters not for what length of time 
the application is continued.  Fur- 
thermore, it heals the sore which it 
creates as soon as the discharge has 
ceased, provided the lotion be occa- 
sionally applied. But what is the most 
extraordinary part of all, is, that it may 
be put into the eyes with perfect im- 
punity. And yet Mr. Long’s perse- 
cutors have asserted over and over 
again, (but have never brought one 
tittle of evidence to prove their asser- 
tion,) that he uses some poisonous 
compound to produce these sores, 
which enables him to extract the mor- 
bific matter from the human frame. 
Here, then, is the point in dispute. 
Mr. Long’s enemies must admit, if 
the foregoing statement of the effects 
produced by the lotion be true, that a 
discovery is made,—we therefore en- 
treat our readers to pay particular 
attention to the following remarks and 
documents, which were published by 
Mr. Long in the ‘* Morning Post” of 
16th August, 1831, Let the docu- 


ment, describing the effects produced 
by the lotion, which is signed by so 
many persons of rank and intelligence, 
have its due weight. Let it be borne 
in mind, that every name affixed to it 
was placed there by a disinterested 
witness; whilst on the other hand, 
every medical man who gave evidence 
at the trials is deeply interested, 
and, in all probability, regarded Mr, 
Long as an intruder on his right to 
kill or cure his Majesty’s liege sub- 
jects. Bearing these facts in their re- 
collection, we call upon our readers to 
give judgment between the parties. 
The following is the extract we refer 
to :— 


I must commence by asserting my claims 
to the discovery of remedies which possess 
very extraordinary powers. And I call upon 
the reader to disregard any assertions of mine 
respecting their innocency or the efficacy 
of those remedies, unless so far as they are 
supported by the most unexceptionable 
testimony of disinterested witnesses. 

The most singular property of one of 
my remedies is, that it not only cures dis- 
ease, but is in a manner a test of its exist- 
ence, and precisely marks the boundary of 
the disease. If applied to a diseased part, 
it extracts the peccant humour which 
causes the disease ; and when that humour 
has been removed, the continued applica- 
tion of the same remedy will heal the part 
from which it had been extracted. If I 
were to rest a statement of this kind upon 
my own unsupported authority, it might well 
be doubted; but the following document, 
subscribed by persons of the first respecta- 
bility, who had repeated opportunities of 
experiencing and witnessing the effects of 
this remedy, both in their own cases and in 
those of others, will, it is hoped, in some 
degree satisfy the candid inquirer :— 


“« We, the undersigned, having been pa- 
tients of Mr. St. John Long, and having 
had bis lotion applied to us, do declare 
that no blisters were ever raised upon us 
by it, and that we never heard of its pro- 
ducing them upon any of his patients; that 
the irritation created by this lotion heals 
again under its daily application; that we 
have used the same to our hands and vari- 
ous other parts of the body; and that it 
will produce a discharge on diseased parts, 
while it takes not the slightest effect upon 
any other. Many of us have also held it 
in the mouth and swallowed it with im- 
punity. We have further to add, that we 
never knew an instance of mortification 
taking place under its use, and believe it 
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almost impossible that such an effect could 
be produced by Mr. Long’s lotion. 

M. A. Ashworth 

Caroline Rook 

S. H. Oughton 

Jane M‘ Dougall 

Thomas Fussell 

Nathaniel Higgs 

Ellen M‘Donnald 

Helen Gregory 

G. Manley (for his infant daughter) 

Ingestre, Re. Hon. Viscount, M.P. 

M. G. Prendergast, M.P. 

Rosetta Prendergast 

Jane A. G. Fortye 

Maria Grindley 

William Conway 

George Lings 

M. Swindon 

Harriet Page 

William Abington 

Louis Vercillina 

Jane Bury 

Mary Ditton 

S. Sotheby 

G. L. Ormond (March. of Ormond) 

S. Ottley 

H. W. Butler (Lady H. B.) 

Harris, Rt. Hon, Lord 

Ormond, the most noble the Marquis of 


When a patient applies to me for the 
removal of his disease, it is necessary that 
he should so far put confidence in me as 
punctually to follow my instructions. If, 
when a discharge has been produced, he 
chooses to take himself out of my hands 
and consult another practitioner, I cannot 
be responsible for the consequences. The 
following certificate, from a gentleman 
whose intelligence and honour are above 
all suspicion, will, it is hoped, throw some 
light upon what these consequences may 
be expected to be :— 


“‘ ] am persuaded that had I left Mr. Long 
during the time the discharge was being 
produced, mortification might have taken 
place ; whereas, by continuing the appli- 
cation, the same lotion healed the sore ori- 
ginally made by it, when there was no more 
disease in the part. 

R. F. Gambier, R.N. 

17, Portland-place, March 27, 1831.”’ 


The fact by which the public have been 
most astonished is, that the lotion which 
will affect the diseased part will produce 
no effect upon the parts that are sound; 
and that the redness and irritation which 
has been caused by the discharge will be 
completely cured by the continued applica- 
tion of the very same remedy. As I wish 
to rest nothing upon assertion, but every 
thing upon the experience and the testi- 
mony of credible witnesses, the following 


certificates, authenticated by the signatures 
of the respectable and highly-distinguished 
individuals who have given them, will not 
be deemed unimportant :— 


** This is to certify that the irritation pro- 
duced by Mr. Long’s application or lotion 
created a discharge from diseased parts, 
whilst the same applied to the sound por- 
tions had not the slightest effect whatso- 
ever; and that the irritation healed again 
by the daily employment of the same re- 
medy; and that I never knew an instance 
of mortification arise from its adoption, or 
any dangerous effect whatsoever. 

New Road. Joun Braitawatrte, 


36, Bryanston-square, London, 
May 3, 1831. : 

I beg to state that I was five weeks under 
the care of Mr. Long for inflammation in 
the eyes and nose, and during that time 
had his lotion daily applied to my face, and 
put into my eyes ; it produced no irritation 
except on the part affected, and carried 
off the infammation without making a sore 
so effectually that I am now enabled to see 
as well as ever | did in my life. 

M. A. Cotvitte. 
A, Sanders, June 1, 1831, Berkeley-square. 


London, July 6, 1831. 

[ have, through the kindness of Mr. Long, 
pessessed some of his lotion, which I have 
frequently used in various cases with uni- 
form success, and vouch for the truth of the 
foregoing statements. G. L.Ormonp. 
(The Most Noble the Marchioness of Ormond.) 

J. W. Coke, July 6, 1831. 
H. Bourne, R. N. 


Bensham House, Surrey, July 22, 1831. 

I have had the lotion applied all over my 
infant for fever from teething, which it re- 
moved immediately, and produced no dis- 
charge whatever. ‘The same lotion has been 
apphed to my face, and produced a discharge 
from one temple, where erysipelas had 
been three years previous, and took not the 
slightest effect on any other part of my face. 

Heren M‘Donnacp.” 


Extracts from the evidence of Surgeon- 
General Dr. Porter, on the inquest on 
Miss Cashin, respecting Mr. Long’s lotion 
and practice :— 


“Mr. Adolphus. Was it calculated to 
occasion death to any one? Certainly not; 
it was perfectly innocent.—Did that which 
caused the wound also heal it? Yes, it 
did, and healed every wound I saw in his 
practice. * * * Qut of 30 or 40 patients 
that I have seen there usually there was not 
oue discontented, but all seemed perfectly sa- 
tisfied with what was done. The lotion took 
off the scarf skin only, and was applied out 
of the same bottle to them all. By a juror 
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to Mise Christian—Did it destroy the skin 
at the time ?—Miss Christian. It takes the 
surface of the skin off; it makes it have a 
red appearance. Where I had pain the 
application took away part of the surface of 
the outer skin; but where I did not feel 
pain it took no more effect than a drop of 
cold water ; as the inflammation went away 
so the sore healed, although it was rubbed 
every day in the same way. By Dr. ‘Thomp- 
son— Did the skin become g dark brown ?— 
No ; the same application that produced the 
sore took away the inflammation, and re- 
moved the pain. As the inflammation went 
away so the sore healed, although it was 
rubbed every day in the same way by means 
of which the sore had been produced. Did 
the sore affect your inside?—Not in the 
least. * * * During the time I had the 
sores I went to Mr. Long; before that I 
was unable to walk to him. I would wil- 
lingly undergo any of Mr. Long’s means, 
because they would take no effect on me, as 
I am well. The same liquid which pro- 
duced a sore upon diseased patients took no 
effect on the healthy. 

Mr. Blewett, in reply to questions put by 
the coroner's clerk, speaking of the different 
medical gentlemen who attended him— 
The last-mentioned gentleman (Sir Astley 
Cooper) considered your case the worst he 
had ever seen, and recommended a course 
to be pursued which put you in violent pain ? 
It did me no good, and brought on erysipe- 
latous inflammation ; but under Mr. Long I 
increased nearly a stone weight while my 
back was discharging.—Did it appear to 
you that the same liquid was used toall? I 
am quite sure of it. My health is now per- 
fectly re-established ; | can eat and drink 
any thing I like. 

July 6, 1831. 

I have seen all the effects above described 
produced by Mr. Long’s lotion, and am 
quite convinced of its utility and innocence, 
though I have only inhaled it myself. 

SxiGo. 
(The Most Noble the Marquis of Sligo.) 
July 19, 1831, William Barrows. 


I have daily applied Mr. Long’s lotion to 
my back and chest for the last month, and 
no djscharge has been produced by its use, 
while the same application from the same 
bottle produced it upon others. 

P. W. Browne, 
Castle Browne, county of Kildare. 
July 19, 1831. 

By the use of the above lotion, which has 
been applied all over my frame for the last 
seven weeks, I have been restored from a 
state of the greatest debility arising from 
what my former medical attendants con- 
sidered tumour of the head. I was so sadly 
reduced that I had lost strength, appetite, 


and almost the entire useof my limbs. My 
feet swelled on my journey from Dublin, 
and my friends feared my dissolution was 
so near that I should not reach London. I[ 
am not yet perfectly recovered, but my dis- 
tressing symptoms are all mitigated—m 
appetite good —my strength greatly peas | 
—I can now walk about, and | am getting 
stout, although formerly so thin that all my 
joints were sore and uneasy when in bed. 

Marcanet Hamitton. 

July 19, 1831.” 

What has been now adduced will, I flat- 
ter myself, go far towards proving the inno- 
cence and the peculiarities of my remedies. 

It has been insinuated, 1 know, that I 
have attempted to deceive my patients, by 
using different applications when { wish to 
— different effects ; but no attempt has 

n made to prove such an allegation, 
Surely the public will not lightly believe that 
the respectable and intelligent individuals 
who have honoured me with the foregoing 
certificates could have been so deceived. 
They have used the lotion themselves ; they 
have seen it used by others. It has been 
used as frequently in my absence as in my 
presence, and I must possess extraordinary 
powers indeed (quite as extraordinary as 
any that belong to my lotion aad inhaling 
process) if I could by any artifice blind or 


.delude them in the manner that has been 


represented, 

I beg leave to ask what more could be 
done than has been done already, on my 
part, to prove that in this respect there is 
no deception? Iam willing again and again 
to submit the matter to any test, short of a 
disclosure of my remedies, that can be re- 
quired. No suspicion such as that above 
alluded to has ever been harboured by those 
who have had opportunities of witnessing 
my practice. ‘The insinuation comes from 
those who have had no such opportunity. 
Its sole foundation is the extraordinary na- 
ture of the effects produced. But these rest 
upon evidence which cannot be lightly re- 
jected, and the falsehood of which would, 
in truth, be as extraordinary as the facts 
which are thereby attested. 

I cannot here deny myself the pleasure 
and the advantage of adducing the testimony 
of a medical gentleman of distinguished re- 

utation, who was led to make personal 
inquiries respecting the effects produced by 
the application of my remedies, and whose 
candour was sufficient to overcome the pre- 
judice with which he at first regarded my 
system :— 

‘* Seeing how fiercely and acrimoniously my 
opinions were attacked, I was resolved to 
follow up my inquiries as to the practice of 
Mr. Long. I was perfectly satisfied as to 
the innocency of his lotion; but to remove 
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all grounds on which I formed a doubt, and 
confirm my opinions if right and retract them 
if wrong, I requested permission of Mr. 
Long to see the effect of his lotion when 
applied to his patients. This was readily 
granted ; I was introduced to his practice- 
room, saw his patients during the applica- 
tion of the lotion, saw the effects, conversed 
with several patients on the subject ; had 
the lotion applied to himself ; saw it applied 
to the eyes and the whole face ; inquired 
most particularly as to its effects internally 
and externally ; and having done all this, I 
am bound ia honour to say that not a doubt 
remains upon my mind as to its perfect 
innocuousness. 1 cannot, therefore, hesitate 
a moment in adding my testimony to that 
of the late surgeon-general of Jamaica, and 
the numerous and highly distinguished per- 
sons who vouch for its innocency. I feel 
pleasure in doing this, because it confirms 
my former opinion, and shews that, although 
the faculty refuse to tolerate them, they are 
founded in truth, and are consequently un- 
assailable. 

I have ve to add a word respecting the 
process of inhalation, which forms a part of 
Mr. Long’s practice. 1 have seen several 
patients immediately after they have in- 
haled, and bave conversed with several 
others on the subject, and I am perfectly 
satisfied not only of its salutary effects, but 
of its innocuous nature.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

F, H. Ramapoce, M.D. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians.” 

Thus have we advanced as far in 
our inquiry as our limits will permit 
in the present number. We have 
thrown down the gauntlet to the 
medical world—it remains to be seen 
whether they will take it up. We 
seek not to quarrel with those who 
are open to conviction, and who 
with the generosity of noble minds 
embrace discoveries made by men of 
genius, whether they be within or 
without the pale of their profession ; 
but we will give no quarter to men 
like those who, on a late occasion, 
endeavoured to ruin the professional 
prospects of an eminent wmedical 
practitioner like Dr. Ramadge, whose 
only crime was that he had the ho- 
nesty and the candour to own him- 
self an inquirer into the merits of 
the system of Mr. Long. We rejoice 
to hear that Dr. Ramadge is about 
to bring the whole of this disgrace- 
ful transaction before a court of law, 
and we feel assured that in this free 
country protection will be granted 


to every honourable man who chooses 
to embrace a useful discovery, al- 
though it may prove injurious to a 
set of interested monopolists. We 
here take the opportunity of stating 
that we intend, in a future number, to 
publish the whole of Dr. Ramadge’s 
correspondence concerning the subject 
of our present inquiry. We cannot 
conclude without expressing the plea- 
sure we feel in stating that Harley 
Street has again become the resort of 
many persons of high character and 
respectability. There is no stronger 
proof of the merit of Mr. Long’s mode 
of treatment than the fact we have 
just mentioned: the evidence of the 
medical men, and the almost universal 
feeling of dislike which it superin- 
duced, and which was so malignantly 
propagated against Mr. Long, did not 
deprive him of his friends—they did 
not desert him in the hour of danger— 
and at this day he is surrounded by nu- 
merous patients, who are all willing 
and ready to come forward with state- 
ments of new cures which he has per- 
formed upon them; in some cases 
when the individuals had themselves 
given wp all hope of recovery. These 
things speak volumes—they need no 
comment from us. Finally we would 
respectfully urge upon the Public to 
bear in mind of what immense, nay, 
of what astounding importance it is, 
that the real state of the question we 
have been arguing should be deter- 
mined: if Mr. Long’s theory of 
disease be true, it follows that, in many 
instances, he is enabled, by Divine 
permission, to avert the hand of death, 
and many persons who are daily 
borne to the silent tomb might have 
been preserved to their country and 
their friends. Who knows how many 
tender ties are being severed—how 
many of our fellow-creatures are now 
on the point of being for ever sepa- 
rated from those they love, because 
the remedies of Mr. Long remain a 
sealed book to the world ?—And why 
are they a sealed book? We answer, 
because the faculty have thought pro- 
per to brand him as a quack and an im- 
postor. But if we mistake not, the tri- 
umph of Mr. Long’s persecutors is over 
—the voice of Reason is about to be 
heard, and the cause of Humanity will 
prevail. 
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Il. 


“* Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 


SincE our former article on this very 
interesting subject appeared, a period 
of nearly two months has elapsed, and 
we venture to affirm that not a line 
has been pubiished in defence of the 
proceedings of those who used their 
most strenuous efforts to traduce the 
character of one whose only crime 
was, that he had made a discovery 
which interfered with the exercise of 
a monopoly, involving a no less valu- 
able issue than that of life and death. 

Mr. Long has heen called a monster— 
an assassin. Now how do his enemies 
ee this—by muttering the names of 

liss Cashin and Mrs. Lloyd, as if those 
two little sounds possessed a talismanic 
power—a power of conviction on the 
one hand, and of blighting on the other. 
We shall, however, proceed to show 
that Mr. St. John Long is not respon- 
sible for the death of either of these 
ladies, and, instead of resorting to the 
cowardly and unmeaning weapons of 
shrugs and mutterings, we shall pro- 
ceed with more intelligible arguments 
to our subject. Nor do we stop here. 
—We charge the medical men, who 
appeared at the trials and stated the 
mode of treatment they adopted, with 
evident and palpable mal-practice. Mr. 
Long made the same charge against 
them immediately after his acquittal— 
and yet not a line is published in de- 
fence of thuse disinterested individuals 
—not a question is answered—and 
the medical world becomes voiceless, 
whenever Mr. St. John Long is brought 
before the public. But in vindication 
of the character of a man of talent and 
honour—in defence of the eminent in- 
dividuals who appeared to give their 
evidence at the trials—nay, for the 
advancement of the public weal, our 
voice shall be heard to cry down the 
vile conspiracy which was set on foot 
against Mr. Long, and persecuted with 
all the dark suggestions which envy, 
hatred, and malice could furnish. But 
although the conduct of those who per- 
secuted Mr. Long has not been justi- 
fied, the old, and we will add easily 

Apri, 1832. 





managed, weapon of ridicule has been 
brought into the field against him.— 
Now, as Addison remarks, Cesar 
himself would have looked like a fool 
if he had been dressed off with a cap 
and bells; but, fortunately, the cap 
will fit one as well as another—Mr. 
Brodie as well as Mr. Long—therefore 
this tells nothing one way or the other. 
We have also been pointed out as an 
addition to the number of infatuated 
persons who have been duped by the 
arts of a designing man—but this, at 
best, is mere assumption unsupported 
by proof—it is the fiat of ignorance 
based on interest and prejudice—we, 
on the contrary, undertake to show 
that our conviction is founded on the 
dictates of reason, illustrated by facts. 
However, to prevent such imputa- 
tiens for the future, we now; once 
for all, proclaim, that being grievously 
sick, we resorted to Harley Street, and, 
despite the prophesies of our medical 
men, were restored to the enjoyment 
of perfect health. In gratitude to Mr. 
Long, to whose extraordinary and suc- 
cessful mode of treatment we consi- 
dered ourselves indebted for this in- 
estimable blessing, our first act was to 
add a few extra pages to our Museum, 
for the purpose of imparting to our 
readers the conviction we entertain of 
the great importance of the new 
systen. We are a living evidenc: of 
its saving power. 

In undertaking this task, we made 
up our minds to be treated with ridi- 
cule and to meet with abuse. We do 
not flatter the practises of the me- 
dical men—Sangrado and Cuchillo 
alike meet with little encouragement 
from us—and, as our bvok is ex. 
tensively circulated in the very camp 
of the fashionable physician, we can- 
not Jong hepe to escape the ani- 
madversions of the profession; we, 
therefore, hold ourselves “ armed at all 
points, exactly cap a pee,” to resist 
attack. With these remarks we 
proceed to our task, re-asserting, 
that we are practically convinced of the 
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utility of Mr. Long’s mode of eure— 
owning ourselves his supporters—and 
that we will not desert him, until we 
have exposed the conspiracy to which 
he was to have been the victim—and 
until the faculty can demonstrate to 
us, by arguments drawn from experi- 
ence, that their practice is as success- 
ful as his. 

It is much to be regretted, that in 
pursuing our inquiry, it is necessary to 
Jay so much stress on the cases of the 
two ladies, whose fates have been the 
cause of so much sympathy ; but we 
feel assured that a very few words will 
demonstrate to our readers the unavoid- 
able necessity which calls for this mode 
ef treating the subject. 

In the first place, it would be useless 
for us to bring forward any arguments 
founded on Mr. Long’s past success, if 
the imputation which has been cast 
upon him be not removed. If it were 
admitted that persons were generally 
benefited by the new system, but that 
occasional failure was the necessary 
attendant on this mode of cure, ver 
few would feel disposed to run the risk 
of experiencing the latter result. Nor 
must it be forgotten, that the feelings 
of the friends and acquaintance of 
the deceased experienced little atten- 
tion from those who, from public mo- 
tives, became Mr. Long’s accusers ; 
nothing was thought about the painful 
thoughts which the trials excited, in 
the paramount necessity which they 
felt of protecting the public from the 
assumed mal-practices of a gentleman, 
who had not enrolled himself a member 
of their body. Therefore, incommon 
justice and fairness, as Mr. Long has 
been brought into disrepute by the 
published reports of the trials, his 
friends ought not now to be precluded 
from entering on his defence, mere- 
ly because it will recal distressing 
thoughts to the relatives of Miss 
Cashin and Mrs. Lloyd. We repeat 
our regret if any such thoughts should 
be recalled, but it is necessary for the 
vindication of an innocent man, and 
for the purpose of animadverting upon 
the conduct of the instigators of the 
inquiry, that we should follow the 
course we have marked out. 

First, we will take a short view of 
the case of Miss Catherine Cashin.— 


The notorious Mr. Wakley, and a 
young man named Dr. Thompson, 
were the principal actors in this scene, 
the under parts being played by Mr. 
Brodie and eight or nine other medical 
men. Upon the death of the young 
lady a coroner’s inquest was held, and 
it is well known that the most out- 
rageous conduct was indulged in by 
those who conducted the inquiry. The 
highly respectable persons who came 
forward to state all they knew concern- 
ing Mr. Long’s practice, experienced 
a want of courtesy and good feeling 
which must have moved the pity of 
every well regulated mind. The con- 
duct of Wakley and some of his coad- 
jutors displayed a vindictiveness which 
was directed even against the ladies 
who were reluctantly called to offer 
their evidence. The coroner’s room 
seemed to have been an arena where 
the courtesy of polite society was to 
make way for the display of language 
and conduct, which ought only to dis- 
grace a cockpit or a bear garden. It 
was in vain that the coroner endea- 
voured to bring back the prosecutors 
and the jury to a state of mind which 
befitted the importance of the investi- 
gation—allk was guided by passion, 
and the call of reason was disregarded. 

It is now generally admitted, that 
the medical men differed among them- 
selves most materially, as to the cause | 
of the death of the lady. They seemed 
as much at fault then, as they are now 
that they endeavour to give an account 
of the new malady which has visited our 
shores—each contradicted the other in 
the most extraordinary manner; but 
we refer our readers to our February 
Number for the inconsistencies in their 
evidence, and will content ourselves 
for the present with laying before our 
readers the following extraet from 
‘The Lancet,” a paper published by 
Mr. Wakley, which will, we submit, 
show what the opinion of the writer 
was of the evidence given by Mr. 
Brodie. This document is the more 
important, as it proceeds from a per- 
son who has upon all oecasions evinced 
his enmity against Mr. Long, and who 
has not ceased to traduce him with all 
the virulence which belongs to the 
character of his writings. After be- 
stowing on Mr. Brodie a tolerably se- 
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vere rebuke for the évidence he gave at 
Mr. Long’s trial, he concludes with 
the following remarks :— 

‘*In a word, if Mr. Brodie were correct 
in his diagnosis, his treatment was miserably 
incorrect and inefficient, but, having been 
completely wrong in his diagnosis, his error 
had nearly caused the escape of the felon 
Loxa. 

‘‘Mr. Brodie, we believe, is a very ho- 
nourable gentleman, and would not fora 
moment make a statement which he deemed 
to be untrue ; but, as the error into which 
he has fallen might have proved doubly 
fatal, we trust that, on all other occasions, 
he will adopt the necessary means for ar- 
riving at a correct knowledge of disease, and 
thus protect bis patients against a repetition 
of such inefficient treatment for mortifica- 
tion, and the public against the chance of 
such abandoned fellows as Long escaping 
from punishment.”’* 


We ask our readers what effect this 
extraordinary production ought to have 
in weighing Mr. Long’s case? The 
public, we are sure, relied as much 
upon the evidence of Mr. Brodie as 
it did upon the representations of 
Mr. Wakley, and yet we find the latter 
accuses the former, in direct and ex- 
press language, with using inefficient 
and improper treatment, and of igno- 
rance of the malady for which he was 
called in to prescribe. One most ob- 
vious reflection arises. Why did not 
Mr. Wakley state this at the trial? But 
no! it never was intended to investigate 
the facts of the case before the judge 
and jury. The inquest was held and 
the trial prosecuted with a view to ruin 
Mr. Long, and to deprive him of his 
patients. And how have these effurts 
succeeded? Why Mr. Long is again in 
@ practice as extensive as ever—he 
adopts the same mode of treatment he 
ever did, and we defy the whole medi- 
cal profession to point out a single 
case where any but a good effect fol- 
lows the use of his lotion, provided the 
patient remain under his care, free from 
the interference of a regular surgeon, 
who is accused, in the words of Wak- 
ley, OF ADOPTING TREATMENT MISE- 
RABLY INCORRECT AND INEFFICIENT. 

If Mr. Long has committed any fatal 
errors, would they not soon be brought 
before the public? Truly they would: 


but the factis, that if his patients were 
examined, and their statements pub- 
lished, the injustice with which he has 
been treated would be so apparent, as 
to cause every unprejudiced person to 
become a complete convert to his sys- 
tem. 

We shall not enlarge further upon 
this part of our case, as we consider 
we have already said enough to show 
that Miss Cashin’s death was never sa- 
tisfactorily accounted for, nor was 
there one tittle of evidence produced, 
which in the slightest degree threw any 
doubt upon the propriety of Mr. 
Long’s practice. At any rate, as the 
matter stands, Mr. Brodie is as cul- 
pable as Mr. Long; but we contend, 
that the monstrous incongruities be- 
tween the statements of the medical 
men, clearly proved their inability or 
unwillingness to show the real cause 
of the young lady’s decease. 

We now proceed to offer our re- 
marks upon the case of Mrs. Lloyd, 
And here we must remark, that to 
exculpate Mr. Long, it is absolutely 
and imperatively necessary that we 
should impugn the conduct of the 
medical men who attended this lady 
just before her death. We seck only 
after the truth, and if we state any 
thing which is incorrect, we are 
sure those of the faculty whose prac- 
tice is called in question, will take 
due care to remove the effects which 
our statements may produce; and as 
we do not intend to indulge in vague 
insinuations, but, on the contrary, 
prefer making direct charges, they 
will find the less difficulty in contra- 
dicting our statements, if they are 
erroneous, and combating our argu- 
ments, if they are untenable. 

It will be recollected, that after Mr. 
Long ceased to attend Mrs. Lloyd, she 
was placed under the care of Mr. 
Campbell, the son of Mrs, Campbell, 
with whom she lodged: she remained 
under the exclusive care of this young 
gentleman for ten days, and, at the ex- 
piration of that period, Mr. Vance, 
a surgeon in large practice, was called 
in to see her. Mr. Brodie, the emi- 
nent surgeon, who had previously fi- 
gured at Miss Cashin’s trial, also at- 





*-* Lancet,”’ Noy. 13, 1831. 
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tended the patient before her decease, 
he having proffered his services upon 
the occasion. In our next article it is 
our intention to lay before our readers 
a series of remarks, which have oc- 
curred to us upon a perusal of the 
evidence given by those gentlemen, 
and the other witnesses, when Mrs. 
Lioyd’s death became the subject of 
inquiry. We are amazed at the incon- 
sistencies, nay, the absurdities, which 
are apparent upon the very face of 
their statements; and, as the investi- 
gation of this matter is most important 
to all parties, we have procured a copy 
of the evidence yiven before the co- 
roner, from which we shall make such 
extracts as are necessary. We ‘ 1io- 
thing extenuate, or aught set down in 
malice,” and our readers may, if a 
please, refer to the sources from whic 

we derive our data. We fear our li- 
mits will not enable us to finish this 
portion of our inquiry in our present 
number; and, therefore, for the pre- 
sent we must content ourselves with 
inserting such part of the evidence as 
our space will adwit ; and we sincerely 
trust that our readers will suspend 
their judgment until we shall have an 
opportunity of making our remarks 


upon the whole evidence—they will 
read of wounds and sufferings it is 
true, and that such existed we do not 
deny—but we do say, that neither of 
these effects can, or ought to be, at- 
tributed to Mr. Long. Such occur- 
rences never accompany his treatment 
of disease, provided he be perinitted to 
pursue his own mode of cure; and we 
earnestly but positively submit that 
he ought not to be held responsible 
for results which follow the treat- 
ment of others, more especially where 
it can be shown to be improper, 
injudicious, and unskilful. We will 
conclude for the present with a tran- 
script of the evidence given by Mr. 
Vance, who appears to have made his 
statement to the coroner and jury, be- 
fore Mr. Campbell was examined. 
We think Mr. Campbell, who first had 
the care of Mrs. Lloyd, ought to have 
been the first medical witness called 
for examination; and we believe this 
is the ordinary mode of procedure. 
However, we will now follow the wit- 
nesses as they appear on the face of the 
coroner’s minutes. The examination 
of Mr. Brodie, Mr. Campbell, Capt. 
Lioyd, and Mrs. Campbell, will follow 
hereafter in due order. 


Wednesday, November 10, 1830. t Copy of the evidence taken by Henry Gell, Esq , the 
First Day. Coroner for Westminster, on the body of Mrs. Colin 
| Campbell Lloyd, 

George Vance, of No. 27, Sackville street, in the parish of St. James, Westminster, 
Surgeon, sworn, deposed as follows:—I attended the deceased 2ist of October, 
about six days after she had complained of her illness, and had inhaled and been 
twice rubbed with a liniment at Mr. Long’s house, but did not say who by. 

° ad * By the inhalation, it appeared to me that her tongue, mouth, 
and fauces were eroded. On examining her chest, I found a sloughing sore of great 
extent, where she had been rubbed by her own account with a liniment. . ® 7 - 
The deceased gradually grew weaker, and died on Monday morning the 8th of November. 
In my opinion, the application of some corrosive matter made to the parts, which I found in a 
state of mortification, was the cause of her death. 1 think it necessary to abate my positive- 
ness attached to that declaration, by a belief that high inflammation, induced by the 
application of corrosive matter, will commonly occasion the loss of vitality in the soft parts 
of the body. I saw her about three years ago for an affection of the throat, which 
sometimes prevented the easy descent of her food. * ° * Since that time, I 
have considered her disease of the throat to be globus hystericus. * * ce A 
would further observe, this was the only disease which I observed in the deceased. 
* * * Mr. Brodie and myself had met in consultation in a case of difficulty, 
and he expressed a desire to me to see the case, and I took him in my carriage, and showed 
him the deceased. J think this was about ten days from my first having seen her. 1 entirely 
approved of the treatment to the deceased by Mr. Campbell through the whole disease. 
The deceased told me she had been persuaded to go to Mr. Long, but she did not state 
for what reason. In my opinion, she might have considered herself ill from the occa- 
sional returna of the affections of the throat. In my opinion, any thing that would 
augment her nervous irritation would render the return of the globus hystericus more 
frequent. The globus hystericus would not dispose her to greater inflammation on the 
surtace, than other persons of nervous temperament without the globus hystericus. 
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** Thrice is he arm’d that hath bis quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 


Wuar has become of the medical men 
who, but the other day, were so cla- 
morous against Mr. St. John Long ? 
Week succeeds to week—persons of 
education and respectability are again 
resorting to Harley Street to seek the 
aid of its physician ; and yet no one 
ventures to doubt the efficacy of Mr. 
Long’s practice, or to question his 
skill—no one now steps forward to 
carry on the bare-faced persecution 
which commenced at the inquest of 
Miss Cashin, but which finally closed 
when Mr. Long was acquitted upon 
the second trial. We do not, however, 
ask the public to come to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Long is deserving their 
confidence, because these attacks are 
not continued, but we will go on with 
our original design of shewing the 
motives which led to the trials, and 
the manner in which they were sup- 

orted—we will hereafter explain why 

Ir. Long’s star is again in the ascend- 
ant; but zow our purpose is to probe 
the conduct of the medical men to the 
bottom—to the very quick—to shew 
how these professors of a liberal art, 
with a rash hand and a vindictive 
spirit, endeavoured to overthrow one 
who is their master in science, and 
superior to themselves in the practice 
of the mysteries they profess. Al- 
ready are they reaping the bitter fruits 
of their unholy warfare, and here- 
after they will assuredly have a more 
abundant harvest. If they would be 
consistent, we beg them now to come 
forward, and to prove that Mr. Long 
is what they have described him—an 
ignorant person with nothing but pre- 
sumption, and a poisonous lotion, to 
support the pretensions he advances.— 
We assert that Mr. Long is a good 


physiologist, a first-rate anatomist, and 
above all the discoverer of the hitherto 
hidden causes of disease, with the an- 
tidote for removing them—and we trust 
that in future articles we shall be able 
to offer to our readers what we consi- 
der the proof of this our assertion ; 
but, as we have already remarked, our 
first object is to clear Mr. Long of the 
charges made against him. We will 
prove that he has been persecuted and 
oppressed by interested medical men— 
that his practice has been misdescribed, 
and his acquirements entirely over- 
looked, for the purpose of preventing 
those who are sick from obtaining 
that succour and assistance which Pro- 
vidence has enabled him in so many 
cases to offer. The subject is surely 
important enough to deserve a fair 
hearing—there are few who read these 
pages who will not one day or the 
other need medical assistance, and 
if a new discovery is made, surpassing 
in utility those of Hunter, Harvey, 
and Jenner, there is not one amongst 
us who would not in the hour of need 
joyfully avail himself of it.—Besides, 
in discussing the subject, we seek for 
truth, and for nothing but the truth, 
and we feel assured that not one truly 
liberal and generous person, whether 
in or out of the ssa cbetnalinn, can 
refuse to accompany us in our re- 
searches.—With these preliminary re- 
marks we proceed with our purpose, 
and we now complete our analysis of 
the evidence offered at the inquest of 
Mrs. Lloyd; and as Mr. Vance’s de- 

Osition is inserted at the end of the 
ast article, (p. 12) we must ask our 
readers to be good enough to refer to 
that extract, to enable them to pursue 
the enquiry. 


Benjamin Collins Brodie, of 16, Saville-row, St. James’s, Westminster, deposed as fol- 


lows—About Friday week, [ accompanied Mr. Vance to see the deceased. 1 found her 
apparently very illin bed. * * I saw a large portion of dead skin, such as is com- 
monly called a slough, on the fore part of the chest; the slough bad partly separated at 
the edges, which exposed an ulcerated surface. The slough was of very large size, but 
I did not see the whole extent of it, as it had been lately dressed, and there were no 
sufficient reasons for removing the whole of the dressings. [ considered the deceased 
at that time in a very dangerous state. The appearances were such as might have been 
produced by various causes, such as a burn, the application of a Caustic, or any very 
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powerful stimulant ; I should think any strong mineral acid, or arsenical application, 
would produce such an effect, but I don’t meau to say that either of these had produced 
the effect in the present instance. It is imphasible to give a positive opinion merely 
from the appearances that I observed, violent inflammation, produced by any cause, 
might have produced the same result. To persons labouring under the globus hystericus, 
or common sore throat, it would not have been prudent or proper to make any application 
that would produce such effects. The effects produced, such as [| have described, were, 
in my opinion, sufficient to occasion death. 1 never saw the deceased but on this one 
occasion, and I think I was in the room with her from ten to fifteen minutes. [ was 
told by the deceased that she had consulted Mr. St. John Long, and either she or some 
other person in the room told me that it was concerning some affeetion of the throat, 
She told me further, that Mr. Long’s servant bad, by his directions, applied a liniment 
to the fore part of her chest, after which the consequences that I observed took place. 
Supposing a person to be labouring under globus hystericus, 1 should not have resorted to 
any application that would have produced the effects which I witnessed. I would not 
intentionally produce such effects for any complaint with which I am acquainted. I do 
not remember having seen the same mischief produced by any local application that 
had been used as a remedy, except in the case of the late Miss Cashin. In some cases, 
the applications in common use produce effects more violent than in other cases, and 
beyond what may have been intended. 

William Archibald Campbell, of 23, Wilton- place, St. George’s, Hanover-square, Sur- 
geon, sworn.—I have known the deceased for many years last past. She came with 
Captain Lloyd and her family on a visit to my mother, about, I believe, the ist of Oct. 
last. She appeared to me to be in very good bodily health. On the 12th of October, 
my mother desired me to see the deceased, as she considered her to be dangerously ill, 
and 1 saw the deceased accordingly on that day. She complained of very great pain on 
the chest externally. | found a wound covering the anterior part of the chest, presenting 
more the appearance of a common burn, the skin and cellulary tissue being destroyed. 
There wus a considerable dischurge from the wound. * * When I saw her on the 12th, 
the cabbage leaves were then upon her chest. She stated, that the agony she had endured 
on the Monday was very considerable, and that she would rather die than continue 
under Mr. Long’s care, and requested me to attend her. I then dressed the wound with 
simple dressing common spermaceti ointment, removing the cabbage leaves 1 saw her again 
the next day, and understood from her that Mr. Long bad been there, and wus anxious 
to rub her again with the liniment, which she positively refused. to submit to. That he told her, 
that if she wanted to heal the wound, she was to do it with dry lint. * * 1 continued 
to attend her daily, seeing her twice or thrice a day, until the 8th of November, when 
she died. By desire of her friends, Mr. Vance was called in on the 2ist of October. 
I communicated to him the treatment I had used, and he approved of it. On the 12th 
of October, when I first saw the deceased, she was in bed, lying on her back, being the 
only position she could lie in. The first day ! saw her I considered her recovery very 
doubtful, and so I stated to her friends. In my judgment, the wound which I have described 
was the cause of her death. * * I have heard the evidence of Mr.Vance and Mr. Brodie, 
and [ perfectly concur in their opinions. She had no symptom whatever of disease of 
the lungs. * * ‘The deceased told me that she was persuaded by her friends to apply 
to Mr. Long, and I recommended her not to do so. ere was no mortification on the 
wound when I was first called in to attend her on the 12th of October, and it was on this day 
she told me that she would not allow Mr. Long to come into her presence again, and I do know 
that he never did. In my opinion, there was nothing in Mrs. Lloyd’s case to justify any 
person in making the wound I have described. 

Edward Lloyd, of Cheltenham, Post Captain in the Royal Navy, sworn.—The deceased, 
who was my wife, came on a visit to Mrs. Campbell, on the 28th of September last. 
Deceased was 48 years of age. * * She had applied, on Monday, the 4th of October,-a 
small blister upon her throat, from fear of a slight cold, which she was in the habit of 
doing herself whenever she felt it coming on. The blister was about the size of half a 
dollar. The blister partially rose, but was taken off a few hours after it was put on, and 
before it had produced its ordinary effects, She dressed it with simple dressing. * * 
On Tuesday, the Sth of October, the deceased went to Mr. Long’s with me. Nothing 
took place this day. She went again on the 6th, when she inhaled, and repeated this 
on the 7th ; also on the 8th; also on the 9th, when she was rubbed for the first time 
across the bosom, as she described to me, and which produced a very pleasant sensation. 
She went to him on the 10th, and told me she then inhaled as before, and afterwards 
was rubbed, as they termed it,out- * * She had arestless night, and on Monday, the 
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ith, was unwell allday. There was a vivid redness across the breast where the rub- 
bing had taken place, and a dark place in the centre of the breast, from which a discharge 
of dirty white thick substance was taking place from under the cabbage leaves which 
had beén applied to her treast, as she said, by the direction of Mr. St. John Long. The 
large dark spot on her breast still got deeper in colour; the edges were white, and all 
much puffed up ; the pores of the skin upon that dark spot were much expanded. It 
did not break, but only discharged. She expressed much surprise that Mr. Long did not 
call, She was inclined to be sick all day, and could take no nourishment. She com- 
plained of a dreadful burning heat in the breast, passed a restless night, and on the 
morning of the 12th, on looking at her breast, it appeared to me that, from laying on 
her back, wherever this matter discharged, rested, or stopped, there were fresh blisters, 
some of which I cut to relieve her pain, where she did complain of burning more severely than 
in other parts. On this day, the 12th, I called on Mr. Long, who expressed his surprise at 
not seeing Mrs. Lieyd, to go on with her inhaling. On explaining ber inability and great 
sufferings, he said he would come in the evening, which he did, and found she had 
applied some common blister dressings, to alleviate the heat and burning feel. Mr. Long said 
this was wrong, and contrary to his practice, but he would immediately ‘‘ rub it out” for her, 
which she exclaimed against, saying she had suffered so much that she could not endure those 
parts being rubbed at all. The very idea of touching them even herself was excruciating. 
He then said, what do you wish? She said, to be healed and relieved. He replied, 
then you are using wrong dressings— it ought to be only old dry linen to absorb ; nothing will 
heal with those kind of dressingson. * * He called again the next evening, the 13th. 
Her sufferings had continued so great, that she was quite alarmed when his name was 
mentioned, and begged I would not allow him to see her, which, of course, I could not 
press, as he had been the occasion of so much suffering to her, and, in fact, he never saw 
her after this, according to her own request. After this, she was attended hy Mr. Campbell 
and another medical gentleman until the 8th of November instant, when she died. * * 

Elizabeth Campbell, of 23, St. George’s-place, St. George's, Hanover-square, widow, 
says—Captain and Mrs. Lloyd came on a visit to me on Thuraday, the 28th of Septem- 
ber. I considered Mrs. Lloyd to be at that time in a state of perfect health, with the 
exception of an occasional irritation of the throat. She told me in a few days after this 
that she had been to Mr. St. John Long. * * She told me she had been rubbed on 
Saturday, the 9th of October. * * On Sunday morning, the 10th, she was quite 
well, but on Sunday evening she complained of great coldness, and shivering came on. 
She was put into a warm bed, and she continued in that cold state for many hours. 1 
heard from herself that she had been rubbed on Sunday morning. On the Monday 
morning she complained of a soreness upon the chest, and all over her bosom ; I saw it, 
and it was ina very vivid state of inflammation. J think the skin was not broken at that 
time. The inflammation had extended from shoulder to shoulder, and from the neck to 
near the pit of the stomach, or perhaps not so low. On the evening of thut day f saw 
cabbage leaves upon her breast. She complained of great sickness, and irritation of the 
parts which had been rubbed. * * On Tuesday or Wednesday, Captain Lloyd went 
for Mr. Long, who came there in the evening. 1 went into her room when Mr, Long 
was there, and he was then dabbing her breast with a cloth; I saw her breast at that 
- time ; it was oozing out water very rapidly. It seemed to ooze out water in different 
places, but particularly from the wound in the centre, which was as large as the top of 
@tea-cup, and the inflammation was very extensive. The inflammation was stronger 
marked at that time than when I saw it on the Monday morning ; the wound appeared 
to me at that time te be on the surface. The place at first iu the centre appeared of a 
more vivid red, and afterwards of a mattery colour; Mrs. Lloyd was at this time in 
very great pain. Mr. Long said it was doing very well, and then asked her what she 
wished to be done. ‘She said she wished it to be dried up and healed. He had taken off 
the simple dressing which had been applied by Mr. Camptell, on account of her extreme pain. 
Mr. Long would have rubbed it again, but Mrs. Lloyd would endure no more rubbing. Mr. 
Long prescribed nothing more than dry linen to heal the sore. * * = This was the last 
time Mr. Long saw the deceased. He called the following day, but she desired he might 
be told she was asleep, for she would not see him From that time, she continued under the 
care of Mr. Campbell and Mr. Vance until she died on the 8th instant; she gradually 
grew weaker and weaker ; her sufferings were beyond any one’s belief—they were 
dreadful. * * J think Mr. Campbell applied the simple dressing to the sore before Mr. Long 
saw her for the last time. 

Re-eramined:—1 think that when Mrs. Lioyd first went to Mr. Long, she was ouffering 
from the irritationiof the ‘throat, whioh affected ler swallowing, but she hed neither 
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cough nor spitting, but in all other respects appeared to be in perfect health, * * 
She said the second rubbing was rather painful. 


The first remark we make upon the 
foreguing evidence is, that it appears 
that Mrs. Lioyd had ceased to become 
Mr. Long's patient for no less than 
twenty-nine days previous to her 
death !—the liniment was applied on 
the 10th of October, and the poor lady 
expired on the 8th of November. 
Now we apprehend that in the ordinary 
course of medical practice, if a patient 
undergoes an operation at the hands 
of a member of the faculty, and after- 
wards rejects the mode of treatment 
which the operator is in the habit of 
adopting with unvaried success, it 
would be rather extraordinary if he 
was held responsible for a casualty 
which might afterwards occur—~indeed 
the probability is, that the operator 
would hold the subsequent advisers of 
the patient to be responsible for the 
result, and if he could shew that in- 
efficient and injudicious remedies were 
adopted, then he would in all proba- 
bility think it his duty to make 
the matter a subject of enquirv—more 
especially would this be the case if he 
had seen the patient, and found him 
using applications and nostrums which 
he warned him were mischievous and 
injurious. It has within the last few 
weeks been solemnly decided in the 
Courts of Law, that there is no dis- 
tinction made betweena Member of the 
College of Physicians or Surgeons, and 
a practiser of medicine who belongs to 
neither of these chartered receptacles 
of monopolists—the sound and sensi- 
ble rule has been promulgated raat 
SKILL AND ABILITY ALONE is the test 
to which the conduct of medical men 
shall be subjected—we therefore, by 
the law of the land, claim for Mr. 
Long the benefit of this decision—we 
are willing to subject him to the re- 

uired test, and well would it be for 
the public, if every other practiser of 
the healing art would be submitted to 
its examination. We say therefore that 
Mr. Long stands in exactly the same 
situation as other medical men—with 
this additional circumstance in his 
favour, that he enjoys the fame of 
effecting the cure of many, very many 
persons, who have been abandoned to 


their fate by the ordinary practitioners 
of medicine. In the case of Mrs. Llovd, 
it seems however that the rule has 
been reversed —the eminent prac- 
titioner has been held responsible for 
the acts of Mr. Campbell, a young 
and comparatively inexperienced sur- 
geon—and that, too, after he has 
been warned that his proceedings were 
not in accordance with the views of 
the man of science, who was well ex- 
perienced in the conduct of the opera- 
tion he had performed ;—and let us 
here stop to enquire if any of Mr. 
T.ong’s own cases have failed under his 
own care through the improper use of 
his medicine ?—has mortification ever 
ensued? We answer never. If ca- 
sualties had occurred, who for an 
instant can doubt but that the in- 
furiated crusaders against tue fame and 
credit of Mr. Long would have moved 
heaven and earth in endeavouring to 
discover them? Who can for a moment 
doubt but that these cases would be 
brought before the public had they ex- 
isted? But no, vain has been the search! 
On the contrary, Mr. Long’s patients 
are fouud enthusiastic in their praises — 
grateful to him for his skill and kind- 
ness, and willing to bear even the 
temporary odium of public opinion for 
his sake—many a father, husband, and 
child regard him as the preserver of those 
whose lives are dearer to them than their 
own; norare such instances rare. And 
is this the man who is to be assailed by 
such persons as Wakley and Thomson 
—is this the physician who was placed 
at the bar of the Old Bailey to answer for 
a death which occurred a month after 
he had ceased to attend the patient? 
Surely a strong case of malpractice 
ought to be made out to warrant such 
a proceeding; let us then without 
further delay, sift and examine the 
evidence offered at the enquiry, and 
as Mr. Vance stands first on the list, he 
shall be the first object of our atten- 
tion.—He says he saw Mrs. Lloyd for 
the first time on the 2ist of October, 
which is just eleven days after she left 
Mr. Long, although he calls it but six 
days; he adds ‘‘ by the inhalation u 
appeared to me that her tongue, mouth, 
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and fuuces, were eruded.”’* Now we 
think we can shew our readers that it 
is impossible that this evidence can be 
true.—All Mr. Long’s patients inhale 
from one and the same source, and we 
believe that Mrs. Lloyd inhaled about 
three or four times. By the evidence 
given at the trial, it appeared that some 
of Mr. Long’s patients had inhaled for 
many weeks, without suffering the least 
svinptom of erosion or any thing of 
the kind ; it is therefore most impro- 
bable that Mrs. Lioyd should be the 
only person thus affected, and if the 
matter rested here, the probability 
would be a hundred to one against 
Mr. Vance's evidence; but let us see 
if we cannot shew to a demonstration 
that Mrs. Lloyd did not suffer as he 
describes. If she had inhaled a vapour 
$0 noxious as to cause erosion of the 
mouth—we ask every medical man, 
and we ask Mr. Vance in particular, 
whether certain other effects would nut 
have naturally presented themselves. 
Would the lungs, those delicate organs, 
have escaped ulceration and injury? 
Would notthe due oxygenation of blood 
have been partially prevented ? Would 
not the circulation of the blood have 
been impeded? And would not the 
digestive organs have been impaired, 
and the secretions arrested? We ap- 
prehend, however much it may tell 
against Mr. Vance, that these ques- 
tions must all be answered in the 
affirmative—that these effects did not 
display themselves is certainly the 
fact, because a post-mortem examina- 
tion of the body took place after 
the foregoing evidence was given, 
and Mr. Vance himself reports that 
all the organs exhibited a state of 
perfect health, with the exception of 
the chyriad gland and the windpipe ; 
the lungs were mentioned as being par- 
ticularly healthy ! We should much like 
to hear Mr. Vance’s explanation upon 
this puint—indeed we submit that this 
singular evidence given by him, and 
afterwards disproved to be correct by 
his own post-mortem examination of 
the body, is a circumstance which 
tinges the remainder of his evidence 
with a suspicious hue. ‘Two or three 
other little observations occur to us— 





if Mrs. Lloyd’s mouth had become 
eroded by the inhaling, it certainly 
would have occurred long before Mr. 
Vance was called in—had she felt in- 
convenience, she would as a matter of 
course have mentioned the subject to 
Mr. Campbell, and he is altogether 
silent about the matter, and no doubt 
he heard nothing aboutit, as it appear- 
ed at the trial that Mrs. Lloyd's son 
attended and inhaled at Mr. Long's for 
several days after Mrs. Lloyd was 
under the care of Mr. Campbell; it 
is worth while to remark too that this 
part of the indictment, which charged 
Mr. Long with causing erosion, was 
altogether abandoned at the trial, so 
that we shrewdly guess that the fact was 
that the mouth, tongue, and fances, 
were not eroded—that the supposition 
of Mr. Vance was altogether without 
the shadow of a foundation. At all 
events, even if erosion had existed, it 
was a most intolerable presumption 
of Mr. Vance'’s, to say that it was 
caused by the inhalation—it is a pretty 
illustration of the mode in which the 
medical nen attempted to lug in Mr. 
Long, as the author of all the bad 
results which followed their own 
practice—no fair or candid witness, 
with Mr. Vance’s opportunities of 
giving an opinion, could, with the least 
shadow of propriety, have presumed 
to prove more than the fact of erosion 
—to speak of the cause was in this 
instance, it seems to us, perfectly un- 
called for—but Mr. Vance was wrong 
even in fact. Mrs. Lloyd’s mouth, 
tongue, and fauces, were not eroded— 
so much for the first part of his evi- 
dence. 

Let us now see what Mr. Vance 
further deposes. 

After describing the state in which 
the patient remained from the 2st of 
October until the 8th of November 
when she died, Mr. Vance next says, 
“ In my opinion the application of 
some corrosive matter, made to the 
parts which I found ina state of mor- 
tification, was the cause of her death,’’ 
he adds, “1 think it ee to abate 
my positiveness attached to that decla- 
ration, by a belief that high inflamma- 
tion, induced by the application of cor- 


— ee 





* Erosion means Ulceration.—Vide Hooper's Medical Dictionary. 
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rosive matter, will commonly occasion 
the loss of vitality in the soft parts of 
the body.” Every body knows that 
by the corrosive matter Mr. Vance 
meant Mr. Long’s lotion. Again we 
must protest against the conclusion to 
which Mr. Vance so presumptuously 
arrived—~what more could he say than 
that mortification had appeared when 
he first examined Mrs. Lloyd’s chest? 
What data had he from which he could 
so confidently explain the cause of 
the mortification? Mortification often 
arises from other causes, than the ap- 
plication of corrosive matter to the 
surface of the skin. We remember to 
have heard Mr. Brodie say, that he 
had known mortification to be caused 
by the bite of a leech ; and it is well 
known too, that the application of 
common blisters will sometimes lead 
to the same result; and even in spite of 
the most skilful mode of treatment— 
these cases happen when, from the 
effects of disease, the patient’s frame is 
particularly liable to this occurrence. 
We believe also that, even on healthy 
persons, mortification may be pro- 
duced from very slight causes, if inju- 
dicious applications are resorted to— 
suppose for instance, a whitlow gathers 
on the thumb or finger, and that a 
medical man, instead of applying a 
poultice to the part, should on the 
contrary attempt to heal the sore with- 
out first extracting the humour. Sup- 
pose instead of a common poultice, he 
applied a spermaceti plaster, what 
we ask, would be the result?) Why, 
it is not impossible that mortifica- 
tion and death would ensue—thus, 
then, we see that wmortification 
arises from many causes, sometimes 
from wounds which assume a serious 
aspect from the beginning, at other 
times from a mere prick of the finger, 
or a bite of a leech, or the application 
of a spermaceti plaster—is it not pos- 
sible that the mortification in this case 
was occasioned by one of these causes! 
—of this hereafter—but Mr. Vance 
does not seem to have doubted about 
the matter for one moment; the lotion 
—the unknown liniment, which had 
the reputation of being the agent by 
which Mr. Long had cured patients, 
consigned to Lisbon by the faculty ; 
this was affirmed to be the cause 


of the mortification, without doubt, 





withont hesitation ;—but we think 
Mr. Vance jumped to his conclusion 
somewhat too rashly—he should look 
before he leaps. We submit we can 
prove that mortification was not pro- 
duced by corrosive matter, at least, 
not by corrosive matter applied before 
the 12th of October, and nobody pre- 
tends that Mr. Long interfered after 
that period—if this therefore was the 
true cause, some other person must 
have applied the corrosive matter. Mr. 
Campbell said expressly at the enquiry, 
that when he was first called in, 
the wound was not mortified, and that 
gangrene did not commence till 
about a week or eight days after, 
We most earnestly beg attention to 
this evidence of Mr. Campbell ; and 
again, as before, we ask the. medical 
men, and we ask Mr. Vance in parti- 
cular, to tell us the name of the corro- 
sive matter, which could lie on the 
skin for a week or eight days and then 
gangrene and mortify? We ask them 
and him, if the thing is not absolutely 
impossible? The corrosive matter, if 
applied, must have acted either lo- 
cally, or it must have affected the 
whole system—if the former had been 
the case, the parts must have been 
destroyed in a few hours; and if Mr. 
Vance is ignorant of this well-known 
fact, we beseech him to make the ex- 
periment on some living animal with- 
out delay—if, on the contrary, it had 
affected the whole system, the effects 
would have been but too apparent 
upon the post-mortem examination of 
the body, its presence would have 
been detected over and over again, 
and then Mr. Vance’s statement about 
the healthy appearance of the body 
would be totally false and inconsistent 
—but as the examination was made by 
Campbell and two other medical men, 
and as they concurred in Mr. Vance’s 
account of its result, we are persuaded 
that no symptoms offered themselves 
which could induce a supposition that 
any corrosive matter had been received 
into the circulation; if, therefore, cor- 
rosive matter was the cause of mortifi- 
cation, it acted locally, and we cons 
fidently contend that its action would 
have been apparent in the course of a 
few hours afterits application : but in 
this instance Mrs. Lloyd was rubbed 


with Mr. Long’s lotion for the last 
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time on the 10th of October—Mr. 
Campbell swears that there was no 
mortification when he first attended 
her on the 12th, nor for a week or 
eight days from that time—and yet 
Mr. Vance has ventured to swear, 
without hesitation, that the mortifica- 
tion was caused by the application of 
Mr. Long’s lotion, which he calls some 
corrosive matter; and it is upon such 
evidence as this that Mr. Long has 
been condemned by the public! But 
of this we will hereafter speak. Ad- 
mitting that corrosive matter was ap- 
lied, how eould he swear that Mr. 
ng did it? Besides, if Mr. Long’s 
lotion had consisted of corrosive mat- 
ter, we conceive that the evidence of 
the witnesses shewed that there was 
such a discharge taking place from the 
part to which it was applied, as would 
tend to carry off any injurious applica- 
tion previously made; suppose, for 
Instance, some corrosive maiter was 
applied to Mrs. Lloyd’s chest, it must 
have been subsequently carried off by 
the discharge which took place be- 
fore Mr. Campbell had removed the 
cabbage leaves which were acting as a 
poultice, and removing the morbific 
humours which were attracted by the 
lotion. Mr. Campbell says ‘* that 
there was a considerable discharge.” 
Captain Lloyd states “ that on the 
11th (the day after the last application) 
there was a discharge of dirty thick 
white substance taking place from 
under the cabbage leaves ;” and Mrs. 
Campbell adds her testimony ‘‘ that on 
the I2th it was oozing out water very 
rapidly, but particularly from the 
wound in the centre.” We submit 
that this is an additional proof of the 
real value which ought to be placed 
upon the evidence of Mr. Vance; 
indeed we see no way for this witness 
to escape from the effects which the 
exposure of his stranye and inconsis- 
tent statements will produce; even 
Mr. Brodie helps to convict him, for he 
says, when speaking of the mortification 
which he saw, ‘‘ The appearances were 
such as might have been produced by 
various causes, such as a burn, the 
application of a caustic or any ver 
powerful stimulent ; I should think 
any strong mineral acid or arsenical 
—— would produce such an 
effect; but I do not mean to say that 


either of these had produced the effect 
in the present instance; 7¢ zs impos- 
sible to give a positive opinion merely 
from the appearances that I observed ; 
inflammation, produced by any cause, 
mizht have produced the same result.” 
Here Mr. Brodie completely asserts 
what we have before said—that many 
causes might have produced the morti- 
fication—in terms he even says that in- 
flammation produced by the application 
of a spermaceti plaster might have pro- 
duced it—when Mr. Brodie said that 
any strong mineral acid or arsenical 
application would produce such an 
effect, he did not mean to say that it 
would take eleven days to do so— 
we are confident he would say no 
such thing —on the contrary, he 
would again corroborate our assertion, 
that its effects would he palpable, and 
mortification would ensue, within a 
few hours after the application. Thus 
in two instances does Mr. Brodie cor- 
rect Mr. Vance—the very coroner’s 
book contains a complete negation of 
this part of the evidence given by the 
latter—the deposition of Mr. Brodie 
is an antidote to any harm which Mr. 
Long might have received from the 
deposition of Mr. Vance; and we 
need not go beyond it to show how 
worthless, how utterly worthless, is the 
evidence of the first witness who was 
examined at this far-famed inquest. 
Thus have we for the present con- 
cluded our observations upon the evi- 
dence of Mr. Vance. e have pe- 
rused that which we have written, aud 
we cannot withdraw a single remark 
we have made,—in whatever point of 
view we consider the matter we arrive 
at the same results. Mr. Vance com- 
mitted himself over head and ears 
when he made the assertions which 
appear on the coroner’s book. When 
it was decided that the death of Mrs. 
Lloyd should be the subject of a so- 
lemn inquiry, it would have become 
the medical men who gave their tes 
timony, to look well to the evidence 
which fell from them—to proceed wa- 
rily and cautiously. A jury, like a 
coroner’s jury, are not competent to 
entertain an opinion of their own in 
matters like those which Mr. Vance 
undertook to explain to them, and 
therefore, upon such occasions, they 
put themselves in the hands of the 
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inedical witnesses who are examined ; 
and it is a fearful responsibility which 
rests upon them—it is like the re- 
sponsibility which attaches to an in- 
terpreter, when he is sworn to trans- 
late faithfully and honestly the evi- 
dence of a foreigner who charges a 
culprit, in a language anknown to the 
jury, with an offence which renders 
his life amenable to the laws, if he is 
convicted. Nor is it any valid excuse 
that a mistake in the translation was 
the effect of ignorance—he had no 
business in that case to presume to be 
an interpreter. However, with mo- 
tives we have nothing to do, all that 
we wish is to exculpate Mr. Long—if 
any improper motives prompted the 
evidence of any une individual at the 
inquest, or the trial, we leave him to 
that punishment which will surely, 
sooner or Jater, fall upon him without 
our interference—in charity towards 
Mr. Vance we will suppose that his 
mistatements must have been the re- 
sult of inadvertence and haste. 

In our next article we intend to 

ursue this subject, nor shall we quit 
it, till we have thoroughly and com- 
pletely sifted and examined every line 
of the evidence, and we shall pay most 
particular attention to those portions 
of it which describe the mode of treat- 
ment adopted by Mr. Campbell when 

oor Mrs. Lloyd became his patient— 
it is of consequence that the manner 
in which the mortification was in 
reality produced, should be known to 
the Public. 

Before we close our enquiry, we are 
anxious to make a few remarks upon 
an article which has appeared in a 

ublication which is or was conducted 
xy Mr. Wakley, with whose name our 
readers must be familiar; we trans- 
cribe it as it appeared : 


“Mr. Wakley has made the following 
offer in ‘ The Lancet ' of yesterday to Mr. 
Long and bis ‘ admirers,’ ‘ That the Editor 
of this journal, accompanied by only one 
Witness, will attend at any place that Mr. 
Long and bis admirers may appoivt, (or if 
that be objected to, he will attend alone, ) 
when, if Mr. Long will, in his presence, 
produce the effects by means of his lotion 
which have been sworn to by his witnesses 
at the inquest, and which have been attested 
by the noblemen and gentlemen in the cer- 
tificates he has published, the Editor will 
acknowledge to the assembled company, and 
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afterwards to the world, that Mr. Long has 
been basely calumniated, that he is the 
most talented secret operator in the uni- 
verse ; and, further, the Editor will consent 
to pay one hundred pounds to any charity 
which may be named by the Earl of Hare- 
wood, the noble Earl of course being him- 
self present at the exbibition.”’ 

Now we value this curious document, 
because it proves the importance of 
Mr. Long’s discovery. If it can be 
authenticated, even Mr. Wakley will 
admit * that Mr. Long has been basely 
calumniated, and that he is the most 
talented secret operator in the uni- 
verse.” It calls for two or three pass- 
ing observations:—did the medical 
men at the inquest, or the trial, make 
any such admission, when the lotion 
was spoken of by the witnesses.—They 
did not; if they had, the whole case 
would have turned upon the veracity of 
the witnesses, and then the accusers 
would have cut a truly lamentable 
figure, for the evidence upon this point 
was wost satisfactory—most conclu- 
sive, and put beyond a possibility of a 
doubt ; and none but those influenced 
by the blindest passion, or possessed 
of the most perverted imaginations, 
could have failed to be convinced. We 
can of our own knowledge and experi- 
ence again assert, that the lotion will 
and does produce the effects, which 
has been sworn to at the inquest, but 
the fact is already vouched for by 
so many distinguished and _ respect- 
able persons, that we feel it quite 
superfluous to add our humble testi- 
mony, to that which has been already 
adduced. 

We need scarcely say that Mr. Long 
could of course take no notice of the 
challenge contained in this singular 
document ; but he is at all times most 
willing to allow his patients to bring 
their friends into the practice-room, 
who may have ocular demonstration of 
the effects produced by the use of the 
lotion. Several of our own friends 
have enjoyed this privilege, and all of 
them have been witnesses of its power 
in pointing out the presence of inflam- 
mation. We shall perhaps return to this 
topic, but we were anxious not to lose 
the opportunity of calling the attention 
of our readers to this admission made 
by Mr. Wakley—we now respectfully 
say farewell to them till we meet 


again. 
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Susan! for thee the storm I brav’d 
When angry billows round me roar’d ; 
And see, by bounteous mercy sav’d , 
Thy Sailor tothine arms restored. 
His well known voice her fears beguiled; 
His glowing kiss her sorrows dried! 
And the bright morning’s sunbeams smiled 
On Susan,as her William’s bride. 
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Mary! the Linnet I fondly gave, 
Has sought its master’s home}; 








Phantom of joy, as from the grave, 
It flutt’ring seem’d to come; 
A pang its well known song will bring , 
The faded wreath shall Lie 5 
A type,of him,whose heart’s young spring 
Ne’er felt Love’s summer sky. 
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thoughts that break my slumber, Or.... fill my dreams of thee - 
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The torrent,yonder flowing, 


Its wonted course foregoing, 
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As soon might upward flee, 
Orthe wood—bird shun the fountain, 
When the summer crowns the mountain, 
As this fond heart_(oh! never, 
Till Fate its life_strings sever, ) 
Forget its vows to thee. 
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thoughts which crowd On the sinking heart, while it sighs. 
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2. 


The poet’s splendid dreams 
Have hallowed each grove and hill, 
And the beautiful forms of ancient faith 
Are lingering o’er us still; 
And the spirits of other days, 
Invoked by fancy’s spell, 
Are rolled before the kindling thought, 
While we breath our last farewell 
To the glorious Land of the South. 


3. 


A long, a last adieu, 
Romantic Italy ! : 
Thou land of beauty, and love, and song, 
As once of the brave and free. 
Alas! for thy golden fields ! 
Alas! for thy classic shore ! 
Alas! for thy orange and myrtle bowers ! 
I shall never behold them more. 
Farewell to the Land of the South ! 
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How fondly I recount the past 
Those moments sweet_ too sweet to last 
and sigh to think that never more 
Such bliss for us may be in store. 
Oh! how *would joy me could Thea 
Instead of thee thy bosom’s cate 
Since one bright look belowd of thine 
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